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Chromos: “ The Rescue,” “True to Nature,” “‘ Our Darling,” or a copy “Cen- 
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connected with our War of Independence. 
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Rescue,” ** True to Nature,” and “Our Darling. ” Or, in place of one of the Chromos 
a copy of our ‘Centennial ‘Art Galléry:”” 

ye Every subscriber who remits us Three dollars in adv yance can have a choice of 
one copy of ““The Morning Call,” or ** The Rescue,” or “ True to Nature,” or ‘‘Op> 
Darling,” or our ** Centennial Art Gallery. a. 

ae Be when sending your subseription to mention the Chrome you wari 
us to send, : 
§@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance 1s sent to.us. 


& When the subscribers all aes apt one plage,the premiums will be sent to the ‘, 


person who sends us the club for ution, 

ga Subscribers can haye “ The Mornifg Call” mounted on stiff Bristol board,» 
ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents udditional, 

eer CA GANADA A ‘subscribers must send 15 cents additional for acrvinnad> to the 
Lapy’s Boor. 


6@ The money must all be sent at one time for any of the elubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The LaApy’s Boox will be sent to any post-office where 
the subseriber may reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 
We can always supply back numbers, Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 


cents 
HOW TO REMIT. —In remitti ng by il, a Post-orFicE ORDER on Philadelphia 
or a DRAFT iladelphia, i cw de Boston, Baltimore, or any of the rincipal 
re ya to tho or ae — tL. 4. Godan, is preferable to bank notes, If a draft ora 
ost-olfies United States or National Bank notes. 
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AMIABILITY VS. JEALOUSY. 


BY MARY ROSAMOND. 








**So, Charles, these crags and valleys have 
afforded the hermitage of your romantic search ! 
Why, man, where on earth did the idea origi- 
nate? Notin disappointed love; oh,no! You 
are too dignified and self-contained to be moved 
by such nonsense; and I cannot entertain the 
idea that ‘Grey the energetic,’ as you are called, 
is weary of business ; neither can I think that 
you are tired of a world which is so wide awake 
to your merit and fortune. Well, as no other 
explanation offers, I shall have seriously to 
consider calling in a board of physicians to test 
the sanity of your mind; perhaps intense ap- 
plication to business has injured, probably 
destroyed, the noble intellect of which your 
friends were so justly proud. Sad, sad conjec- 
ture !”’ 

“Ah, George, these mountains and plains 
possess charms for me which no other spot on 
earth could give. If you have the patience to 
listen, I will tell you a story of the past, which 
will explain, as very natural, what you are 
pleased to term a romantic whim.” 

‘Certainly Ihave patience, Charlie. A good 
story will chimein sodelightfully with our pres- 
ent surroundings ; nosound but the lulling voice 
of the wind as it stirs the foliage of these stately 
oaks ; the low, distant murmur of yonder gurg- 
ling brooklet, and the harmonious carol of the 
forest songsters. Ah, this is rest indeed! and 
since I have stopped to listen to the voice of 
nature, I no longer wonder at your preference 
for the country. But proceed with your story.” 

“*It possesses nothing of romance, George. 
It is simply a history of my life previous to 
forming your acquaintance. This is not, as 
you suppose, my first visit to this place. The 
land on which we stand and for miles around 
was once the property of my father, inherited 
by him from our ancestors, who purchased it 
from the Indians in the first settlement of 
America. Not far from here stands the house 
where I was reared and educated until fifteen 
years of age. At this period I was sent to the 
city of B—— to complete my education. Dur- 
ing my first absence my father’s lonely life led 
him, the second time, to woo and win the heart 
and hand of a noble woman who lived in an 
adjacent State. When he first wrote me this I 
was angry and fmpatient that another should 
take the place of my cherished mother long 
since dead. But when I returned home, at the 
expiration of eighteen months of college life, 
and found my step-mother possessed of every 
quality which makes woman lovely, witnessed 
the sunshine she had cast into my father’s sad 
life, and, more than all, the new delight of 
pressing an infant sister in my arms, my heart 
was completely won. Three more years were 
deemed sufficient to complete my studies. Two 
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of them were already passed, and I was far into 
the third, anticipating with fond pleasure a 
long reunion with my family before engaging 
in the turmoils of the world. But ‘man pro- 
poses and God disposes.’’ When the day had 
almost arrived for the realization of this pleas- 
ant dream, and without a moment’s warning, I 
received a telegram informing me that my father 
and his family, while returning from my moth- 
er’s native State, had met with one of those ter- 
rible railway accidents which leave so many va- 
cant seats in the family circle. Alas, for me, 
my home no longer contained a circle! My 
father was instantly crushed by the collision. 
My mother only lived long enough to place her 
child (who, strange to say, was uninjured) in 
my arms, and, by her speechless though elo- 
quent pleading, entrust her to my charge. I. 
will not, even to you, my friend, dwell on the 
days which intervened between this and the 
burial of my parents. Nothing but the inno- 
cent prattle of my little sister could for a mo- 
ment draw my thoughts from the bereavement 
I had suffered. But when all was over, and I 
learned that to my grief was added the loss of 
property—that I must give up the home so dear 
to me from its association with my parents and 
ancestors, I was aroused from my stupor, and 
resolved that no amount of difficulties should 
deter me from repossessing the place my father 
loved so well. With my little sister I started for 
the city, when there 1 placed her in the care of 
your mother, invested the small remnant of my 
father’s wealth for her benefit, and then sought 
the old friend with whom my father had placed 
me during my college days. He was (as you 
know) a talented and successful lawyer. In 
happier days it had been planned that I should 
pursue my studies for his profession under his 
direction. I told him of the change which loss 
of wealth had made in my prospects, and asked 
his advice. He generously insisted that the 
original plan should be adhered to. Gratefully 
I accepted the proposal, and during his lifetime 
reaped the benefit of his aid and counsel. But 
never until after his death did I know that he 
intended to make me heir to his wealth, but so 
he did. Twice grateful was I for the bestowal, 
for, while it spoke to me of his love and confi- 
dence, it also enabled me to redeem, sooner 
than I had anticipated, the home, where as a 
hallowed dream I remember the lovely face 
and tender caresses of my own mother; which 
has so often echoed to the call of my father for 
his only boy, and which, it made me so impa- 
tient to think, was owned and trampled over 
by indifferent strangers. I hope you are now 
convinced that my present trip had not for its 
object the romantic search you have denomi- 
nated it, for a country mansion, but to repur- 
chase this old one, which I intend shall again 
bloom with all its former beauty and magnifi- 
eence ; and when the day arrives for you to 
claim the hand of my sister, I hope the old 
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homestead will again witness the bridal cere- 
mony of a descendant of its original owners.”’ 

The two young men who engaged in the 
above coversation were from the city of B—. 
Charles Grey, whose history we have given in 
his own words, was just thirty-three years of 
age. In figure he exhibited the broad shoul- 
ders, expanded chest, and dignified bearing 
which go so far to fill up our conceptions of 
manly qualities. To the world his manner 
was tinged with a quiet, unostentatious re- 
serve, while his face and expression showed 
the man of calin, strong purpose and firm prin- 
ciple ; but when his large, deep blue eyes were 
turned on his sister, or the few to whom he 
gave the sacred name of friend, the shadow 
was all chased from their depths and they 
beamed with a radiant light of love and confi- 
dence, giving to his face the animation which 
was al! that it needed to complete its attraction. 

It is not necessary to describe his companion, 
George Taylor, and the affianced husband of 
his fair sister Ida; sufficient that he was a man 
to whom such a man as Charles Grey could 
willingly confide the future of a beloved sister. 

On the day we have introduced these two 
young men to the reader, they had left their 
hotel in the adjacent village to meet an engage- 
ment with the late owner of Charles Grey’s 
ancestral home. Finding themselves too early 
for their appointment, they had dismounted 
and taken refuge from the heat of a sultry 
August sun near the cool, shady bank of a 
brook some distance from the road, where, 
seated on the low limb of a lofty oak, which 
had first sprung outward and then upward, 
forming a comfortable seat, the preceding con- 
versation was held, which we will now allow 
them to resume. 

“And, Charles, this is the secret of your 
brave, patient struggles and sacrifices, your 
indifference to the attraction of the day. Well, 
I need not tell you how rejoiced I am that 
you have pierced the cloud of difficulties and 
reached the spot of sunshine at last, and if the 
wish you have expressed can lend additional 
brightness to the ray, you have my hearty con- 
currence. But say, old fellow, is mine to be 
the only bride who is to awaken music in the 
halls of your ancestral home? You are surely 
not—But listen! what noise is that ?’’ 

Both turned their gaze in the direction indi- 
cated by the noise, which proceeded from the 
hill on the opposite side of the brook. George, 
with a hunter’s promptitude, involuntarily 
grasped his gun, which he had brought with 
him in the anticipation of game, and raised it 
ready for action, when to their surprise was 
seen, descending the narrow path which led 
down the hill, a young girl, whose white dress, 
scarlet sash, and broad-brimmed hat suggested 
anything but a subject for strife. She was ac- 
companied by a handsome Newfeunaland, with 
which she seemed to be enjoying a romp, and 


contending for the destination of some spot at 
the foot of the hill. But the dog outstripped 
her, and, leaping the brook, stood awaiting her 
on the opposite bank. When left alone her 
steps became slow and thoughtful. After hav- 
ing reached the brook she paused, and, with a 
grave, preoccupied manuer, stood for a few 
moments on the foot-log looking into the danc- 
ing water as it broke and rippled over its peb- 
bly bed. But evidently the gay, sparkling 
element into which she gazed was no reflection 
| of her own thoughts, for her whole air, since 
| being deserted by the dog, had changed to 
| that of sadness. With a hasty movement she 
| brushed away the tears which were filling her 

eyes, and, turning from the tiny brooklet, seat- 
| ed herself on a mossy, leaf-shadowed bank 
which bore traces of frequent occupation, and 
which was very near the tree occupied by our 
two traveliers, whose interest and admiration 
were strongly excited by the unexpectedness 
of so strange and beautiful a visitor. Evidently 
the playful gayety with which she first ap- 
peared had been assumed to please her brute 
companion. But we will let her own words, 
spoken aloud, while one little hand, with its 
gleaming diamond, rested on the shaggy coat 
of the Newfoundland at her side, tell what had 
brought her to her favorite nook at this unsea- 
sonable hour. 

“So, Carlo, you are first at Pouting Nook 
to-day! Little cause I should have to pout if 
your faithful love and care were only human. 
None of the selfish motives and petty jealous- 
ies which sway mankind, and break asunder 
the nearest and dearest ties, are known to 
your constant nature. But, Carlo, we must 
not waste our time in fruitless complainings. 
To-day’s occurrence has forced me to a decision 
which I have already deferred too long. Per- 
haps it was weakness in me to run away to this 
hiding place when Lawrence Gould’s name 
was announced; but I had determined that 
my next meeting with him should be my last, 
and I wished to think over and arrange some 
plan for my future, before informing my aunt 
that I cannot accept the one she so evidently 
favors. Poor aunt, I believe she would con- 
tinue the kindness with which she received me 
into her house, did she not imagine me in the 
way of her own daughter ; but no rival must 
come near her darling. My cousin’s cool, sar- 
eastic words and haughty demeanor repulse 
the love and friendship with which I was pre- 
pared to meet her. My uncle—dear uncle, how 
I wish I could brighten your life, and remain 
to share your love and protection; but of my 
presence and your kindness to me they make 
an occasion for still farther disturbing your 
peace. How strange they should grudge me 
| that which they themselves do not appreciate ! 

How blind in Eliza to be so cold and indiffer- 
| ent to the devoted love of her father! and how 
unnatural it all appears to one whose home 
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was made up of love and confidence! Oh, that 


home! I must not think of it now; it would | 


unfit me for the task for which I sought this 
place. Yes, I must fall upon some plan te gain 
a support until Arthur is able to provide the 
home of which I know it is his dearest wish te 
make me mistress. Dear Arthur, may that 


day soon arrive. I know that around your | 
. home will circle the pure and good. The hope 


of being protected in the future by your loving 
arm shall cheer me through this trial. I heard 
Mrs. Gage making inquiries for a governess. 
She and her husband were friends of my pa- 
rents; perhaps, for their sake, will help their 
daughter. I will speak to them this evening. 
No, not this evening, for Eliza’s party will give 
me no opportunity. To-morrow willdo. But 
Arthur must know nothing of this until I am 
installed. Carlo, why are you so restless? 
Poor fellow, I had forgotten that I had con- 
fined you so long.” 

No doubt the dog’s uneasiness was occa- 
sioned by the proximity of the two young men, 


who were unavoidable listeners to the above | 


soliloquy. As soon as he was released froin 
the pressure of the little hand which had kept 
him obediently by the side of his mistress, he 
approached the tree where they were seated, 
and, espying them, set up a vociferous bark- 
ing, arousing the young lady from the reverie 
into which she had again fallen, and draw- 


ing her attention to the tree which held the ob- | 
jects of his anger. She arose from her mossy | 


seat, and, with more curiosity than fear de- 
picted in her countenance, advanced to the 
side of the dog, and in full view of the occu- 
pants of the oak. George still held his gun, 
and when her gaze rested on them, no wonder 
her curiosity was quickly succeeded by fear. 
The young men theniselves were too much em- 


barrassed by their awkward position and Jost | 


in admiration of the lovely face, so unexpect- 
edly raised to their hiding place, to assure her 
of safety. -Her first thought was of retreat; 


with a few hasty steps she reached the slender | 
log which served as a crossing to the shallow | 
stream. But fright had rendered her trembling 


steps uncertain, and midway, in her trepida- 
tion, she missed the log and stepped into the 
brook. Grey, who had descended from his ele- 
vated seat, was at her side in an instant. One 
look into his grave, sympathizing face told her 
she had nothing to fear; but too much agitated 
to speak, she silently accepted his polite assist- 
ance. When by his aid she had regained the 
frail, unbanistered log and reached the oppo- 
site bank, he released her hand, and in a sin- 
cere, earnest tone said :— 

‘Permit me to express my regret for the 
fright which my friend and myself have un- 


premeditatingly occasioned you. We are from | 


the city of B——, and were proceeding to meet 
a business engagement in this neighborhood ; 
attracted by the cool shade of the woods, we 


stopped here to rest and refresh ourselves. 
We were just on the eve of starting when you 
descended the hill and took a seat so near ours, 
that we could not move without attracting your 
| attention and thereby causing you fright, which 
we wished to avoid.” 

| ‘You have nothing for which to apologize ; 
it is I who am the intruder; I have only to 
| blame my foolish habit of seeking this place 
alone. And now allow me to thank you for 
your kind assistance, and bid you good-morn- 
ing!” Lifting tie little hand she had placed 
on the head of the dog to subdue his anger, and 
bidding him follow, she was soon lost to view 
amid the luxuriant foliage of the woodland path 
she was pressing. 

The eyes of Grey followed ber with deep but 
unspoken interest. The baffled look in those 
large, liquid-brown eyes when they had turned 
to him in her helplessness with that mute but 
| eloquent appeal for forbearance and protec- 
tion, had thrilled a cord in his bosom which all 
of woman’s wiles had failed to touch. When 
he could no longer see her in the distance, he 
turned reluctantly and joined his friend, who 
had also left his perch and had been an inter- 
ested spectator of the scene on. the opposite 
bank, and now in a gay, raillering tone, said :— 

‘Well, Charles, you are certainly a lucky 
fellow; for you have undoubtedly purchased 
_ the very haunt of the fairy tribe. The bright 
creature just vanished must be their queen. 

To settle the dispute of ownership, the mortal 
possessor must woo and wed the fairy queen. 


But say, did she give you no name by which to 
search her out? or are you only to discover 
her by her exceeding beauty?” 

“IT could not without rudeness inquire her 
name, and she did not volunteer it. And, un- 
| fortunately for the romantic ending you would 
give our adventure, this lovely nymph seems 
to be already won. I could agree with you 
that I was a lucky fellow were I the Arthur 
whose home is to claim her for its mistress. I 
am sorry you will have to invent some less 
agreeable mode for settling our claims; in the 
mean time let us remember that honor and 
| delicacy forbid a mention of that with which 

accident has made us acquainted.” 

‘Nothing would induce me to repeat it. 
| But 1 hope our beautiful unknown will again 
' reveal herself at the party this evening. By 
the way, does not Colonel Wells, who is to be 
our host to-night, reside in the direction she 
vanished ?”’ 

“Yes, his house stands just on the summit 
of that hill. But it is near the hour of my ap- 
pointment ; let us, therefore, mount and make 
up for lost time.’’ 

While Grey, who was in the rear, was speak- 
ing, he caught the sparkle of something amid 
| the moss where the young lady had been 
| seated. Picking it up, he found it to be a 
| beautiful and costly diamond ring. Of the 
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owner, he had no doubt; but, from some un- 
accountable reason, he shrank from the gay 
raillery which he knew this new discovery 
would elicit from his friend; so, silently and 
unobserved, he placed it in his pocket, hoping 
by its means to become acquainted with her to 
whom it belonged. Ah! forethoughtful, cau- 
tious man as he generally was, he thought not 
that he would soon look on the pretty bauble 
as a link in the chain of evidences against the 
possibility of his own happiness; even so does 
short-sighted, unknowing man, carelessly toy 
with things which influence his destiny. How 
well that an infinitely wise and loving hand 
controls the helm! But we will leave our hero 
now, and, unlike the fleeting friends of life, 
return and stand by his side in the hour of 
sorrow. 

Colonel Wells, whose name George Taylor 
has already introduced, was from the same 
city as himself and friend, and was acquainted 
with them previous to their arrival in this 
neighborhood. Together with much of the 
aristocracy of his native city, he had selected 
this lovely valley asa summer retreat. During 
the few months it was inhabited by the pro- 
prietors, it was the scene of much unrestrained 
sociability. The evening after the adventure 
we have recorded, this select circle were gath- 
ered in the parlors of Colonel Wells, whose 
family consisted of himself, wife, daughter, 
and an orphan niece just returned from school 
previous to their removal into the country. 
Colonel Wells was possessed of extensive 
wealth, but this was not his chief recommen- 
dation ; that lay in a highly cultivated mind 
and a noble heart. But, alas! its aspirations, 
with a single exception, found no response in 
his home. His wife was neither haughty nor 
entirely devoid of affection and amiability; 
but was too shallow and frivolous to under- 
stand and sympathize with the higher thoughts 
and deeper yearnings of her husband’s nature. 
With a better influence, her daughter’s dispo- 
sition might have been similar to that of her 
husband’s; but the weak, indulgent mother 
had, from her earliest infancy, left her pas- 
sions unrestrained, and now she stood in awe 

‘of her only child, whose jealous, tyrannical 
disposition banished harmony from her home. 
But few would guess the existence of such an 
element in Eliza Wells, and even those few 
forgot it in the pres@nce of her regal beauty. 
It seemed almost sacrilege to think that any 
vulgar or malicious passions ever ruffled the 
serene composure of that fair faee, or had 
dared to make ler queenly form their temple. 
Ah! well she knew and practised the dissem- 
bler’s art, and to-night she moved amid her 
guests apparently the very essence of amia- 
bility. 

With pleasure we turn from this seeming to 
the real loveliness of Elula Wildman, Eliza’s 
cousin, and our acquaintance of the morning. 





She was a brunette, but with a complexion so 
beautifully tinted that many called her fair. 
Her large, brown eyes, low, full forehead, and 
delicate temples were beautifully framed by 
the tiny ringlets, which, arrange her hair as 
she would, escaped and clung to her brow, 
giving to her face that child-like look of inno- 
cence and purity which was really characteris- 
tic of her disposition. Her lips, which so often 
quivered at the ill-natured taunts of her cousin, 
would lose by comparison with any of the usual 
illustrations. The rose-bud might be as beau- 
tiful, but nothing in inanimate nature could 
inspire the delightful emotion which one ex- 
perienced when looking on their living ani- 
mated beauty. Modesty and refinement were 
evinced in her every look and motion, and 
served as a veil to enhance her other charms. 
Yes, she was far too lovely to be loved by her 
jealous-hearted cousin. But Eliza’s jealousy 
seldom peeped out in the parlor ; it was in the 
family circle that Elula was made to feel the 
sting of this venomous passion. Any mani- 
festation of love from her uncle aroused Eliza’s 
ill nature ; and the poor orphan, with her nice 
sense of honor, was willing to avoid his cher- 
ished caresses, and to banish herself from his 
protection, rather than ruffle the tranquillity 
between father and daughter. But we must 
return to the party. 

The guests have nearly all arrived, but evi- 
dently none of them receive Eliza’s undivided 
attention. With partly concealed eagerness, 
she listens to the rapidly diminishing announce- 
ments, and turns away impatiently as the 
name reaches herear. Her acquaintance with 
Charles Grey has taught her his superiority. 
His newly-acquired wealth has made him 2 
desirable conquest. Vanity whispers that the 
purchase of the adjacent farm was owing to 
regard for herself, and to-night she attaches 
much importance to his presence, and trembles 
for fear this carefully gotten up opportunity 
may be wasted ; but at last she is rewarded by 
hearing the name of Charles Grey and his 
friend announced. With a hasty glance, she 
assures herself of the reality, and then turns 
away with assumed indifference. 

We do not know if Grey would have felt 
particularly flattered by Eliza’s emotions; but 
he certainly would have been less grieved had 
he seen the look of surprise and annoyed per- 
plexity on Elula’s face as she recognized his 
entering form. Seated teo near the door to 
meet his forward glance, she missed his search- 
ing eye; and, while he and George were pay- 
ing their compliments to Mrs. Wells and Eliza, 
she was glad to avail herself of Lawrence 
Gould’s invitation for a promenade in the li- 
brary. Finding that already crowded, he 
begged to extend their walk into the conserva- 
tory. With reluctant feelings, she consented, 
well knowing his motive for the request; but 
she deemed it kinder to relieve his suspense, 
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and when she had done this, she intended 
quietly to seek her aunt and ask permission to 
retire, thereby avoiding a recognition with the 
strangers. Elula was strictly conscientious, 
and the idea that she had betrayed the failings 
of her uncle’s family to those who seemed to 
be on intimate terms with them was very pain- 
ful to her; and, though Grey’s manner had 
proclaimed him a gentleman, yet her only 
consolation had been in the thought that she 
would probably never meet them again, and 
consequently they would have no clue to the 
parties of whom she spoke. But it was not 
yet too late. They were ignorant of her pre- 
sence, and, by retiring early, she could pre- 
vent all unpleasant consequences. But the 
wheel of destiny cannot be turned aside by the 
weak arm of mortality. No sooner had she 
answered the importunate appeal of the lover 
at her side than she saw her uncle entering the 
room, accompanied by the principal hero of 
her morning adventure. 

Grey, finding that Eliza was engaged for the 
first set, had declined to dance. Having some 
business with Colonel Wells, he had sought him 
in the library; finding him disengaged, had 
joined him, and, to avoid the interruption of 
the music and conversation, they had entered 
the open doorway of the conservatory. 

Elula was too near the entrance to escape 
their recognition; and her uncle, who was 
always glad to have her near him when he 
could do so without the jealous presence of his 
daughter, advanced to her side and said :— 

“Why, Elula, I thought you were with the 
dancers, though I am glad to find you here. 
Mr. Grey, this is my niece, Miss Elula Wild- 
man, and Mr. Lawrence Gould.” 

Colonel Wells was too unobservant, and 
Lawrence Gould too much absorbed in his 
present disappointment, to note the painful 
flush on Elula’s downcast face as she acknow!l- 
edged the introduction. None but Grey com- 
prehended her embarrassment, and we fear 
he was too much delighted at the discovery of 
her presence to sympathize very deeply in her 
confusion. Merely bowing to his polite ex- 
pression of pleasure at meeting her, Elula rose 
to leave the room, but her uncle interposed :— 

“Stay, Elula; if Mr. Gould will excuse you, 
I should like to have you show my friend here 
some of our floral curiosities now in bloom. 
Resume your seat, child; we will rejoin you 
directly.” 

Taking the arm of Grey, they stepped aside 
and soon dispatched the business which had 
brought them to Elula’s hiding-place, Gould 
remained silently by Elula’s side until their 
return; but, when she took the proffered arm 
of Grey, he joined Colonel Wells, and together 
they left the room. 

With admirable tact and delicacy, Grey ban- 
ished all consciousness of the morning from 
his manner, and set himself the task of gaining 





his companion’s confidence before referring to 
it. In his mind, flowers were intimately con- 
nected with the memory of his parents. It 
was they who had taught him a systematic 
knowledge of their beauties, and learned him 
to read their sweet lesson of an infinite love 
which would leave no space unfilled in man's 
heart. With rare skill he used this information 
to divert his companion’s mind from its troubled 
channel. He was soon rewarded by the brown 
eyes being raised to his with an expression of 
pleased interest in his subject. He felt reluc- 
tant to bring back the shy reserve to her face 
by any allusions to their previous meeting. 
But, feeling sure the ring in his possession was 
hers, when they had completed the rounds of 
the conservatory, he drew it from his pocket 
and said :— 

‘Pardon me, Miss Wildman, for alluding to 
a subject which, I see, very unnecessarily an- 
noys you. I would not do so now, were it not 
to restore this ring, of which, I believe, you 
are the owner.’’ 

He was pained to see the confidence which 
he had been at so much pains to establish all 
die out of her face. But at sight of the ring, 
which had been her mother’s, she could not 
repress a joyful exclamation :— 

“Oh, thank you! My ring, which I had 
despaired of ever seeing again !”” 

She paused abruptly, and, bending over the 
diamond, seemed lost in studying its brilliancy. 
Grey watched her narrowly. Ile thought she 
was rejoicing over the recovery of a present 
from the Arthur of her soliloquy, whom he 
imagined an accepted lover. But he was mis- 
taken ; she was thinking how best to dissipate 
from his mind the impressions her words must 
have conveyed of her uncle’s family. Again 
her eyes had that pleading look as she raised 
them to his face and said :— 

“You say that I am unnecessarily annoyed 
by what took place this morning; but I cannot 
forget my uncharitable words, which must 
have been heard by yourself and friend. Let 
them have no weight in your estimation of 
those to whom they referred, and, if possible, 
forget the whole occurrence.”’ 

“Forgive me, Miss Wildman, if I cannot 
promise to forget what has given me so much 
pleasure ; though, believe me, that I do regret 
that anything connected with our meeting 
should make the memory of it disagreeable to 
you. You are wrong if you allow your con- 
science to upbraid you for a judgment which 
circumstances demanded of you; and, surely, 
the fact that you were unaware of listeners 
should acquit you of all blame, both in your 
own and their estimation. But 1 see this is 
embarrassing to you.”” Gently taking the ring, 
which she still held in her hand, he went on: 
* Allow me to replace your ring, pledging you 
my word that no evil consequences shall arise 
from the presence of myself and friend this 
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morning; also my esteem and friendship, 
which, I hope, when you know me better, you 
may find me worthy of returning.” 

To test the truth of his conjecture, he gave 
the ring the position which general usage 
has made to signify betrothal. She was too 
much embarrassed to notice or correct the 
error, and the fact that she did not object con- 
firmed him in the belief that she was already 
engaged. With an unconscious sigh, he relin- 
guished her hand and proposed returning to 
the parlor and joining the dancers. A new 
set was just furming as they entered, and, 
taking their places, he soon had the pleasure 
of seeing her face unshadowed by the cloud of 
perplexity so out of unison with its clear, 
bright. expression. 

We will pass over George’s delight when he 
discovered his fairy of the morning ; also Eliza’s 
jealous hatred towards her gentle, unassuming 
cousin, who, she saw, had eclipsed her in the 
eyes of Grey and his friend; but she was only 
momentarily bawked, not routed. If beauty, 
wealth, and station were not sufficient to gain 
her point, she would use strategy to accom- 
plish her object. 

Late in the evening, when the two friends 
were taking their leave, she invited them, with 
a winning smile, to renew their visit. Turning 
to Elula, who stood near by, and addressing 
part of his reply to her, Grey said :— 

“To-morrow will be our last day for the 
present in this neighborhood. If Miss Wells 
and Miss Wildman permit, we will call in the 
evening and bid them farewell before return- 
ing to the city.” 

Each made a suitable response indicative of 
her assent; but Eliza would have been much 
more cordial had Elula had no share in the 
appointment; but, feeling secure of final suc- 
eess, she merely cast a look of sarcastic con- 
tempt on her undowered cousin, and, with 
haughty ill-nature, swept from her side. 

The morning after the party, Elula learned 
that Mr. and Mrs, Gage, who were guests of 
her uncle’s, were unexpectedly recalled to 
their homes in a different part of the State. 
Summoning resolution, she went to them and 
offered herself as an applicant for the situation 
of governess in their family. They were sur- 
prised, but more rejoiced because of the oppor- 
tunity it would give them of taking the daugh- 
ter of their old friend from her uncongenial 
home ; and, provided her uncle consented, they 
agreed to her proposal. 

‘*And remember,” said Mrs. Gage, with a 
refined delicacy, which conveyed her feelings 


and intentions toward the orphan girl, ‘‘to | 


have you with us is our principal inducement 
in accepting your offer. It will.be so nice and 
cheerful to have a grown-up daughter in the 
family and to introduce to our friends.” 

Mr. Gage replied : ‘‘ Don’t congratulate your- 














self yet, my dear; I very much fear her uncle 
will refuse us the pleasure.”’ 

Elula knew her going or staying all depended 
on her uncle; for, without his permission, she 
would never leave his protection. Toapproach 
him on the subject, she felt, would be a severe 
ordeal; but, with all her gentle, shrinking 
sensitiveness, she did not lack the morai cour- 
age to perform an unpleasant duty. Leaving 
Mr. and Mrs. Gage, she went immediately to 
this much-beloved relative, whom she found in 
the library. He was reading, but looked up 
when she entered; and, seeing the troubled 
expression on her face, drew her towards him, 
and, with a silent, but tender caress, strove to 
dispel the shadow, which, he doubted not, 
some act of his family had occasioned. These 
mute expressions of his sympathy had often 
been the orphan’s solace, but now they were 
unnerving her for her task. Hastily recover- 
ing her ebbing courage, she proceeded in a 
trembling tone to crave his permission to the 
plan she had arranged for her future. 

At first he listened to her in surprise ; but, 
in her anxious, loving face, he was not slow to 
read her real motive, and, without answering 
her, he bowed his head in humiliation and 
grief, mortified that those so dear to him, in 
whom he wished to see embodied every noble 
sentiment, had so wilfully failed in their duty 
to his orphan niece. With as deep a sense of 
shame as if it had been his own aet, he recalled 
the bitter taunts and stinging neglect to which 
Elula had been subject in his family, and con- 
trasted it with the perfect love and congeniality 
of the home from which he had taken her, a 
sacred charge, from his dying brother. It was 
hard for him to give up this charge now, which 
he had vowed and strove so faithfully to per- 
form. But he saw it would be tyranny to the 
sensitive nature of his niece to force her to 
remain in the freezing atmosphere of his home. 
With sad reluctance he gave the permission 
which would remove her from his personal 
protection, but with the restriction that she 
was still to regard him as her guardian and 
provider. Elula would not wound him by 
contesting this point; but, to cheer him, she 
playfully replied, as she left the room, that 
she would promise to worry him by her heavy 
exactions. 

The train by which Mr. Gage proposed leav- 
ing was due at six in the evening, and, after 
Elula had gained her uncle’s consent, she found 
that she had but little time left to prepare for 
her journey. Her well-ordered wardrobe was 
soon packed ; then a run with Carlo to Pouting 
Nook, a tender farewe!! to this old friend which 
had been an inmate of her childhood’s home, a 
last visit to the conservatory, and she was ready 
to join the expectant travellers. 

There was an implied reproach in the tone 
of Colonel Wells when he informed his wife 
and daughter of Elula’s going, which brought a 
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painful consciousness of neglected duty to the 
heart of Mrs. Wells. 
by Eliza, who was quick to see the advantage 
of her rival’s absence. 
narrowly the night before, she had known him 
long, but had never seen his eye beam with so 
much pleasare and interest when in the pres- 


ence of her sex as it did when fastened on her | 


cousin. Certainly the narrow, selfish disposi- 
tion, which weighed down her naturally nobler 
qualities, had ample room to rejoice in the for- 
tune which removed her rival from the field, 
and placed her in a position too humble to cope 
with one who could boast beauty, wealth, and 
station as her allies. Her illy-concealed satis- 
faction warned her timid mother to restrain 
the remonstrance which rose to her lips. Mrs. 
Wells had often felt that the love and minis- 
tration of her gentle niece would have blessed 
and tranquillized her old age, and she would 
have given her a child’s place in her affection, 
had it not been for the dread of her idolized 
but jealous-hearted daughter. Elula felt the 
truth of this in her aunt’s tender farewell, and 
from her heart she pitied her lot far more than 
she did herown. When bidding adieu to Eliza 
she pleasantly said :— 

**You will know how to excuse me to our 
visitors this evening. I shall be quite differ- 
ently employed. Good-by.” 

She offered her quivering lips, which Eliza 
pressed with apparent cordiality; but Elula 
was glad that the hurry and confusion pre- 
vented a reply to her cousin’s falsely-expressed 
sorrow that she was leaving them. Her uncle’s 
farewell was last, but it was a silent one; and 
then, taking her seat by Mrs. Gage, they drove 


rapidly towards the station, which was located | 


in the village of which we have before spoken 
as the stopping- place of our hero and his friend. 
Near the entrance of the little town they met 
these two gentlemen, who were on their way 
to fulfil the appointment of the previous even- 
ing. Elula was still agitated, and, feeling un- 
able to converse with composure, she drew her 
veil before she was recognized. Not so the 
lively Mrs. Gage, who the evening before had 


dived into her family records and discovered | 
some connecting link between her own and | 


Grey’s ancestry. Now, stopping the carriage, 
she explained her hasty departure, and remind- 
ed her newly-discovered relative of his promise 
to visit her the next fall. She was warmly 
seconded in the invitation by her husband, and 
Grey, after promising compliance, rode on. 
We will leave our travellers and return with 
them. 

Eliza received the. ecard which announced 
their presence with a smile of triumph, and} 
while her fingers were busy adorning her beau- 
tiful person, her mind was equally so, fabricat- 
ing a story to depose her cousin’s image from 
the memory of Grey. With renewed jealousy 
she saw his expectant look towards the thresh- 


But little was it heeded 


She had watched Grey | 


| old as she alone entered the room, she was in 
no doubt of the object of his search. But she 
| was not discouraged. With all the fastinating 
| powers of which she was so pre-eminently mis- 
| tress, she strove to wile him into forgetfulness 
| of the absent one, and impress him with the 
| superiority of her own charms before revert- 

ing to her. But when some allusion was made 
to the entertainment of the previous evening, 
| Grey ventured to say :— 

“Was the fatigue of last night so great as to 
deter Miss Wildman from receiving our fare- 
well visit this evening ?”’ 

With a well-dissembled appearance of pain 
on her beautiful but treacherous face, Eliza 
replied :— 

**T supposed you had niet Elula on your way 
here, and were already aware of her absence.” 
After a slight hesitation, during which she 
seemed to be recovering herself, she went on. 
‘*My cousin surprised and grieved us all very 
much this morning by announcing her inten- 
tion of accompanying Mrs. Gage as a governess 
for their children ; no inducement that we could 
offer was sufficient to persuade her to remain. 
Poor pa is dreadfully grieved about it. 1 hope 
she will soon see the folly of her course and 
return to us.”’ 

Grey remained silent, but George replied. 
‘We did observe some lady avith Mrs. Gage, 
but failed to see her face. Never once thought 
of its being Miss Wildman.” 

‘**] am sorry to tell you that it was her. I 
have long feared that Elula’s capricious dispo- 
sition would lead her to some false step, but I 
hoped that our love, and her regard for us, 
united with pa’s advice, would be sufficient to 
restrain her from such an open and unneces- 
sary manifestation of it as she has now made.”’ 

‘She has a remarkably gentle and childlike 
physiognomy for so much obstinacy of charac- 
ter ; but nature is sometimes whimsical in this 
matter. Somewhere I have received the im- 
pression that Miss Wildman is engaged, but 
this step seems to contradict it.’’ 

Ah, thoughtless, happy George! he did not 
know that his careless remark would enable 
Eliza to insert the only sting which her ingeni- 
ous story otherwise contained. She replied :— 

“T believe your impression is correct; at 
least when pa urged her engagement as a rea- 
son to deter her from going, she replied that 
she was acting with the knowledge and appro- 
bation of her lover.” 

Neither of the young men offered any fur- 
ther remark. Indeed, Grey had been silent 
since his first inquiry, and did not join in the 
conversation again until it passed to a differ- 
ent topic. But he had lost all interest in his 
eall, and was glad to agree with George that it 
was time to return. Eliza bade them farewell, 
looking forward to her return to the city to 
complete the conquest which she hoped was 
already begun. Could she have followed Grey 
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CHAPTER I. 
This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the greensward; nothing she does or seems 
But smacks of something greater than herself. 
; WINTER'S TALE. 

Our story opens some seven or eight years 
prior to the time when the American colonists 
pleaded for freedom the same as that enjoyed 
by the mother country, and, being spurned, 
fought for, and obtained more than they had 
asked—their independence. 

Near the centre of a “clearing,” which 
reached to the shore of the Winnipisiogee 
Lake, called by the aboriginals ‘Beautiful 
Water,” or, as some say, “The Smile of the 
Great Spirit,’ stood a low-eaved, roomy, and 
convenient house, together with other build- 
ings needed by afarmer. The greensward in 
front of the house was bright and fresh, and 
was crossed and recrossed by beaten paths. 
One of these led to the margin of the lake at a 
point where the silvery sands cut with a grace- 
ful curve, resembling a bent bow, into the 
water. 

On the summit of a steep acclivity, which 
overlooked the sandy bend, was a tall oak. 
This, as the sun grew low, cast cool shadows 
which crept far out on the lake, giving hints of 
the coming twilight. The mountains forming 
the background, as the shadows deepened in 
hollow and ravine, looked as if robed in pur- 
ple, while soft clouds, lying in drifts that hov- 
ered over them, showed here and therea gleam 
of golden splendor. 

On the gnarled roots of the oak, rising from 
the ground in mossy ridges, sat Bessie Win- 
wood, a girl of seventeen summers. The folds 
of her russet skirt fell around her in drapery 
not ungraceful, partly concealing her pretty, 
bare feet, which, in contrast with the vivid 





| green of the grass, looked very white. A short, 


chintz gown, in modern phrase, a sacque, gay 
with as many colors as Joseph’s coat, had flow- 
ing sleeves, which covered her arms low as the 
dimpled elbows; while a ribbon, made bright 
with some vegetable dye—new ribbons being 
hard to obtain in those days—girdled it neatly 
to her waist. A color resembling the sunny 
side of a peach seemed melting through her 
cheeks, which were slightly embrowned, as she 
often forgot to wear her sun-bonnet. Her hair, 
the lively brown of a ripe chestnut when the 
early frost opens the burr and lets it feel the 
sun, swept back from her brow and fell in shin- 
ing curls down her neck. A light lay slumber- 
ing in her large, dark eyes, which, as a glance 
might tell, was the reflex of a happy heart, 
even if the sweet and simple melody she was 
singing had not flowed from her lips in a way 
it never flows when sorrow darkens the spirit, 
unless evanescent as the April cloud. 

Bessie, when she first seated herself in the 
shade of the oak, caught through the foliage 
glimpses of a. boat, though it was too distant 
to be distinctly seen. She thought no more 
about it, as boats were often seen crossing the 
lake. She was thinking of returning to the 
house, and had stooped down to gather some 
violets that grew near, when suddenly there 
came a sound of voices—voices unfamiliar: 
She rose quickly, and, going te the verge of the 
embankment, sustained meanwhile by grasp- 
ing some saplings growing near, bent down so 
that she could see that part of the lake imme- 
diately beneath her. There, graceful as a bird 
that sleeps and dreams on the rocking wave, 
she saw a boat so directly under the spot where 
she stood she might have dropped the violets 
she heid in her hand on the seat. 

Two men were in the boat, which was soon 
moored in the small cove near at hand. They 
were strangers to her, and, unseen by them, 
she marked them with a keen, curious eye. 
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ple, while soft clouds, lying in drifts that hov- 
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to her waist. A color resembling the sunny 
side of a peach seemed melting through her 
cheeks, which were slightly embrowned, as she 
often forgot to wear her sun-bonnet. Her hair, 
the lively brown of a ripe chestnut when the 
early frost opens the burr and lets it feel the 
sun, swept back from her brow and fell in shin- 
ing curls down her neck. A light lay slumber- 
ing in her large, dark eyes, which, as a glance 
might tell, was the reflex of a happy heart, 
even if the sweet and simple melody she was 
singing had not flowed from her lips in a way 
it never flows when sorrow darkens the spirit, 
unless evanescent as the April cloud. 

Bessie, when she first seated herself in the 
shade of the oak, caught through the foliage 
glimpses of a boat, though it was too distant 
to be distinctly seen. She thought no more 
about it, as boats were often seen crossing the 
lake. She was thinking of returning to the 
house, and had stooped down to gather some 
violets that grew near, when suddenly there 
came a sound of voices—voices unfamiliar. 
She rose quickly, and, going to the verge of the 
embankment, sustained meanwhile by grasp- 
ing seme saplings growing near, bent down so 
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One of them, whom Bessie heard the man with 


| seemed luminious with sunshine. Pemberton © 


him cali Pemberton, might have been thirty or | possessed too much of the courtesy of a gentle. 


more. His dress in material and make was tlie | 


same as, at that time, worn by the English gen- 
try, and it become him well, so Bessie thought. 
‘‘He must,”’ she said, mentally, ‘be a gentle- 
man, perhaps a lord,” as she saw his white, 
shapely hand, from which he had drawn a 
doveskin glove. ~ 


The other, still in the early prime of man- | 
_ hood, judging by his dress, would not have 
been taken for a lord; yet there was so much | 


ease, such grace and freedom in the way he 
wore his coarser garments, that Bessie forgot 
they were less fine than those of his compan- 
ion. There was, moreover, in his sun-browned 
face an openness and a frankness which in- 
spired confidence, while the way which sunny 
lines and curves grouped themselves about his 
mouth even when a smile but slightly touched 
his lips, proved that the blithe-hearted Comus 
had been there, tracing with his merry finger, 
joyous thoughts. 

“So, Richard, you believe it to be out of the 
question for us to reach the governor’s to- 
night?’’ said Pemberton. 

“I do, as our way will be through tangled 
wood-paths, where blazed trees are the only 
guide, which cannot be seen without the aid of 
daylight.” 

“That is true. 
should clasp hands with Governor Wentworth, 
and see with how much dignity and grace he 
bears the weight of his provincial honors. 
is married, I believe?’’ 

“Yes, and to a young widow, who—look!’’ 
said Richard, leaving his sentence unfinished, 
*‘yonder I see smoke curling up from behind 
the trees. There must be a house, if that isa 
true sign.’’ 

‘Yes,’ said Pemberton, and, as he looked 
up he saw Bessie. He touched his hat and 
bowed. 

Ashamed at being seen looking down on 
them, she made a sudden turn to leave the 
spot. The voice of Pemberton arrested her. 

*“Can you,” he said, ‘‘tell us of some one 
who can pilot us through the woods to where 
Governor Wentworth lives?” 

“My brother can, if he comes home early 
enough.” 

“We will wait till he comes, and see what 
he says.”” 

“And, in the name of my parents, I invite 
you to go to the house. They would be dis- 
pleased were I to neglect to invite you.” 

“And I accept your invitation without de- 
mur, as I’ve no doubt my comrade will.” 

Bessie felt abashed walking with Pemberton 
at her side. But there was nothing either in 
Richard’s dress or air to awe or to make her 
feel uncomfortable. So far from this, she felt 
relieved and encouraged by every glance at his 
bright, pleasant face, which, when he smiled, 


I hoped that before I slept I | 


man to seem to mind her little shoeless feet, so 
that her embarrassment was nearly gone by 
the time they reached the house. 

‘James, I’m glad you ’ve come.” 

This was said by a tidy, fresh-complexioned 
dame, who was spreading some newly-woven 
| linen on the grass to whiten. 

“Tt isn’t James that’s come, mother,’ said 
Bessie. 

Mrs. Winwood rose and looked around, and, 
seeing the strangers, she welcomed them with 
a cordiality which proved what Bessie had said 
was true. 

Meanwhile, Bessie did not delay to go into 
another room and slip her feet into a pair of 
| shoes. It could be plainly seen that the disei- 


by no means inspired by dreams of fairies such 
as to the music of flower-bells dance in rings 
around a tree, making the green grass greener 
where they tread. One look into the glass to 
smooth her hair, a little ruffled by the fresh 
breeze from the lake, and then, with an air less 
conscious relative to the deficiencies of her 
dress, she gave a ready hand to assist her 
mother in household duties. 

In a few minutes Mr. Winwood was seen 











| coming with a half-dozen cows before him, 


which, with a delicious indolence of mein and 
looks of grave content in their large, brown 
eyes, were not tempted to loiter, though many 


He | a tuft of clover, crowned with red or white 


blossoms, grew by the wayside. James Win- 
wood and a man with him were likewise seen 
coming. 

“Bessie, do you know who that is with 
James?” asked her mother, 

‘‘Ned Dolman,” replied Bessie. 
would stay away.” 

‘‘ There is no need,” said Pemberton to Mr. 
Winwood, when the two men entered, “for 
you to tell me which is yourson. It is shown 
by his resemblance to his sister.’’ 

He might have added that the awkward, 
hard-featured man, who, with eyes askance, 
watched him and Richard so narrowly, could 
claim no right to associate with decent people. 
He was evidently dressed in his ‘‘ go-to-meet- 
ing clothes,” and that, by certain signs, he had 
come with the intention of making himself 
agreeable to Bessie. What he seemed to ima- 
gine the crowning splendor of his apparel was 
his gloves, probably the first pair he had ever 
owned. Richard said, in a low voice to Pem- 
berton, ‘‘One might imagine that he bought 
his hands and his gloves at the same time, 
and was puzzled to find out what to do with 
either.” 

Pemberton took the first opportunity to make 
known to Mr. Winwood that he and his com- 
panion, Richard Sinclair, distrusting their abil- 
ity to do so, wished to obtain some one who 


**T wish he 


| ple of Saint Crispin, while making them, was’ 
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would guide them to the residence of Govenor 
Wentworth. 

James promptly expressed his willingness to 
be their guide, as every inch of the way was 
perfectly familiar to him. 

“Not so,’’ said his father. ‘‘Our guests must 
wait for daylight, for both bears and wolves 
infest the woods.”’ 

“TI thankfully accept your prudent interdic- 
tion,” said Pemberton. ‘I for one have no 
wish for a night rencounter with wild beasts.” 

“Your chance wouldn’t be great by day or 
night, judging by your white hands, which look 
more fit to use a distaff than a sword or club,”’ 


muttered Ned Dolman in a low voice, though | 


purposely loud enough to be heard by Richard 
Sinclair, who sat near him. 

“Why do you say so?’’ demanded Richard. 

“My reasons are my own, and I’ve a right 
to keep them,”’’ was the uncivil answer. 

Richard, who saw that he wished to quarrel 
with him, though he knew not why, quietly 
exchanged his seat for another so distant as 
must perforce preclude all interchange of 
words. There, while he watched Bessie, as, 
with a natural grace, she passed from place to 
place performing household tasks, he now and 
then met her bashful glance, which was sure 
to make more vivid the roses on her cheeks. 


Supper was soon ready, and, during the stir 


caused by taking seats at the table, Dolman 
found opportunity to speak to Bessie. 

“I must see you—see you alone,” said he. 

“That cannot be,”’ she replied. 

“Tt must be.” 

“It cannot be.’’ 

“You mean what you say?” 

“I do.”’ 

“TI can see through the matter. You expect 
tocatch a fop’s lackey, with his smooth face 
and silly smiles. You may.’’ Saying thus, he 
Jeft the house and struck into the path which 
led to the shore of the lake. A 

A few minutes more and Bessie could hear, 
throbbing through the still morning air, the 
hurried dash of oars. Waiting a short time for 
her vexation to subside, she quietly assumed 
the task of assisting her mother to wait on the 
table. She was very pale, but when, by a fur- 
tive glance, she became aware that Richard was 
not so intent on doing justice to the appetizing 
viands before him as to prevent him from no- 
ticing her with undisguised admiration, her pal- 
lor vanished in a rosy flush. 

When they left the table the conversation 
took a turn which seemed to interest all. Bes- 


sie forgot the disquietude Ned Dolman had | 


caused her while listening to Richard Sinelair, 
who, inspired by love’s diplomacy, had sought 
a seat next hers. 





BESSIE WINWOOD. 








CHAPTER II. 


In the morning, at an early hour, the in- 
mates of the farm-house were astir. Shunning 
others who were present, Richard watched for 
an opportunity to speak to Bessie. A shade of 
sadness dimmed the sunshine of his counte- 
nance, as, with a farewell clasp of her hand, 
he said: ‘‘ Before these summer flowers which 
are blooming around us are dead, if I still live, 
I shall be here again, unless you say that I 
shall be unwelcome.”’ 

She gave no answer save by a look more elo- 
| quent than words. 
| ‘A thousand thanks, Bessie. What 1 read 
| in your face fills my heart with such joy and 
content, it seems to me that henceforth there 
will be room for only happy thoughts.”’ 

Both Pemberton and Richard took a kind 
and gracious leave of those whose hospitality 
they had shared. Conducted by James, they 
soon reached the woods. Fifteen minutes walk 
brought them to a broad, open glade. It wasa 
beautiful spot, and there was nothing to break 
_ the deep repose save clear, delicious bird-notes 
| floating down from some lofty oak, or tall, 
| slender birch, as it rustled its leaves with joy. 

‘* How far is this glade from the governor’s?”” 
asked Pemberton. 

‘* Nearly two miles,” replied James. 

Pemberton contemplated the distance with 
some dismay, for, although a good pedestrian 
in his native land, he was unused to paths so 
wild and rough. 

Suddenly a few silvery bugle notes rang 
through the air. A moment more, attended 
by a page, two ladies on horseback, apparently 
of high degree, emerged to view from behind 
an impervious copse. One of them, who rode 
her milk-white steed with careless grace, had 
a dark, clear complexion, enlivened by fine 
sparkling eyes black as jet, while her long hair, 
that glory to a woman, was of the same hue. 

Pemberton had had time for nothing more 
than a glance at her piquant face, before she 
reached the spot where he stood. She held 
out her hand to him with frank cordiality. 

“This is indeed a pleasant meeting,’ said 
he. ‘I don’t see that the honor of beinga 
| governor’s lady has any effect on your appear- 

ance. You seem the same in looks and man- 
ners as when we met years ago.”’ 
“Thopeldo. This,” indicating the lady with 
| her, ‘fis my friend, Miss Arabel Beverly.’ 

“And a very lovely girl she is, too,” he 
thought. 

He was right. As with dainty clasp she sat 
holding the bridle reins, she was more than 

lovely—she was beautiful. 
| “And the governor—is he at home?’’ in- 
quired Pemberton. 

‘*He is, and was much disappointed yester- 
day when you and your friend Richard Sinclair 
failed to come. He was afraid that some un- 
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pleasant accident had befalien you, and I 
thought so too. You, as well as I, have read 
of valiant knights who have sallied forth to 
rescue distressed damsels, but the case in the 
present instance is reversed. There are two 
damsels who have ventured forth to ascertain 
the welfare of two wandering knights. Now, 
Arabel, don’t deny it.” 

“That the design was humane and benefi- 
cent, I don't deny,” said the blushing girl. 
“Yet, justice to you compels me to say that I 
had no other object in view except taking 
my accustomed morning ride. Consequently, 
though praise is sweet, I’ve no claim either to 
praise or thanks. They are due to you alone.” 

“I must own that Arabel is right. I took 
some pains to make her think that the lake 
was in a different direction. The truth is, since 
she has been our guest, here in the woods, she 
doesn’t know north from south.” 

“Though it would enhance the pleasure 
of this meeting,’ said Pemberton, “to know 
that by neither of you it was involuntary, 
still’ — 

“Nay,” said Mrs. Wentworth, interrupting 
him, “prevarication won’t hide the truth. I 
believe that you would not have been glad if 
she had come voluntarily. Be ingenuous, Pem- 
berton, and own that you are glad that she 
didn’t suspect the artifice.” 

“I wiil own that I am not displeased.” 

Just then two lads on horseback entered the 
glade, each leading a fine horse, which, in the 
fashion of those earlier days, were gayly capa- 
risoned. Meanwhile the sunbeams streaming 
through the trees, cast bars of gold across the 
forest paths, or fell in broken rays through 
the green boughs, as if an unseen company of 
blithesome elves were showering down their 
hoard of shining gems. 

Now and then the lively Mrs. Wentworth 
would raise to her lips her tiny bugle and send 
a silvery peal through the old woods, awaken- 
ing the echoes among the hills, where they had 
slept, as far as was not known to the contrary, 
as long and as soundly as Rip Van Winkle, of 
facetious memory, slept in Sleepy Hollow, a 
place to which he might haply wander, with 
the benevolent intention of giving his thrifty 
dame’s sharp tongue time to rest, and the east 
winds, so prevalent in the home atmosphere, 
time to lull. 

As the roughness of the way prevented the 
equestrians from making rapid progress, we 
will precede them and take a look at the man- 
sion and some of its surroundings, where Gov- 
ernor Wentworth, the last of the Colonial gov- 
ernors of New Hampshire, was wont to resort 
in summer for recreation. The house was sit- 
uated in the easterly part of what is now the 
town of Wolfborough. It was a stately edi- 
fice, and built in a style of great magnificence. 
The interior was furnished with elaborate 





One of the apartments was called the blue 
chamber, the walls being painted blue and the 
upholstery of blue damask. Another room, on 
account of the whole process of tea manufac. 
ture being represented on the walls, was called 
the Chinese chamber. Barns, sheds, and stalls 
were in convenient proximity, the latter for 
the accommodation of the finest horses which at 
that period—so it was said—were ever brought 
into New England. An extensive park wag 
likewise laid out and in course of preparation 
in a manner to make it resemble English parks, 
The party soon drew rein within the spacious 
court-yard. The governor was there witha 
warm welcome for his old-time friend. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. WENTWORTH and Arabel, as had been 
their custom, rode every day when the weather 
permitted. Pemberton usually rode with them, 
and sometimes Richard, who, from the mer 
riest, had come to be the most sober and reti- 
cent of them all. His thoughts would wander 
back to the old picturesque house by the side 
of the lake, where Bessie Winwood’s dark eyes 
sent Love's first golden shaft that ever pierced 
his, until then, invulnerable heart. His grave, 
thoughtful look did not escape the notice of 
the philanthropic hostess, who, by adroit in 
quiries, soon drew from Pemberton incidents 
which made her suspect the cause. 

**O spirit of love, how quick and fresh thon 
art!’ she said. “I now, more devoutly than 
ever, believe in love at first sight. I am not 
one to hesitate and wait. The social wants tp 
here in these New Hampshire wilds are com 
paratively few and simple. We are released 
from strict conventionalities. We need not 
wait for bridal veil, nor for orange flowers to 
twine the bridal wreath. Roses with vital 
pulses thrilling their leaves will better suit 
this beauty of the lake-side.”’ 

Thoughts like these came to her mind as shé 
took counsel with herself. Soon she reined 
her horse to the side of Pemberton’s. 

“T have a plan in my mind,” she said. 
** What do you think it is?’ 

*“‘T cannot imagine. An imagination as fer- 
tile as yours can weave into a plan such various 
and brilliant threads as my duller, more sober, 
and less inventive mind would fail to see. So 
tell me what it is, if you wish for my help.” 

‘Well, it is a double wedding.’’ 

‘*May I inquire who are the parties to be 
thus favored ?”” 

**Most certainly. Hugh Pemberton is one, 
a gentleman whom the governor delights to 
honor.”’ 

** And the lady—who is she?” 

‘“‘One whom the governor’s wife holds high 


| in her affection and esteem, as one sister ought 


mouldings, carvings, and other decorations. | to hold another.” 
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“Her name?” 

“Need I tell you? 

“How should 1? 
this region.”’ 

“You make strange of it, because you wish 
to hear me speak lier name. I will own that 
Arabel slips from the lips both readily and 
sweetly.” 

“Arabel! Neither your eloquence nor mine 
will win her consent to what you wish.”’ 

“Yours never will, while guarded with so 
much care. I know what is in your heart. 
Let it be the teacher to your lips, your eyes, 
and your tongue.’’ 

“As yet there has been little time to do 
this.” 

“Seriously, if you would win, you must 
woo.” 

“The first look I ever gave her was a look 
of admiration.” 

* Admiration is very different from love, and 
the difference is easily distinguished. Ilow 
did she receive your look of admiration ?”’ 

“In return, she assumed towards me an air 
of distance and reserve.”’ 

“Not a jot more than you assumed towards 
her. Hugh Pemberton; believe me when I[ 
say that you, and you alone, possess the key 
which can unlock as noble and pure a heart, 
full of all womanly and generous impulses, as 
ever thrilled beneath the glance of love.’’ 

“But you know that we were entire strangers 
to each other, so that those very qualities you 
ascribe to her, which represent her as modest 
and retiring, would prevent her from having 
the most distant idea that a bachelor of thirty 
could be still fancy free, and that the deeper 
emotions of the heart could be vitalized and 
quickened into life in so shortatime. Were I 
to tell her so even now, I am afraid she would 
think me too presuming, and in too much of a 
hurry.” 

“In that you are mistaken. All you have 
to do, as I’ve already said, is to let your heart 
be teacher to your tongue.”’ 

“IT must give you the flower called heart’s- 
ease, as an emblem of the heart’s ease your 
words have given me. But you say that you 
have planned a double wedding.” 

“Thave. Richard Sinclair and Bessie Win- 
wood are the othercouple. I think there’s no 
doubt that, at the court of Love, he will prove 
too apt a votary to need prompting.”’ 

“The governor—have you said anything to 
him about your plan?” 

“Certainly I have, and he approves it. Ile, 
moreover, gives me license to manage all as I 
please.”’ 

Richard Sinclair did not forget to make the 
promis isit to Bessie. When at sunset they 
walked on the shore of the beautiful Jake, or 
visited other favorite haunts, she could not 
but wonder at their increased beauty, not 
imagining that the transforming wand of the 

VOL, XCM. —9 


Don’t you know?’’ 
Iam as yet a stranger in 


enchanter, which had been waved over them, 
could of a desert make a paradise. 

Meanwhile, incidents being few and far be- 
tween, by which to vary the dull sameness, 
| Mrs. Wentworth put her heart into her efforts 
| to devise ways and means whereby prelimi- 
naries for the weddings could be speedily and 
happily accomplished. She caused a dress of 
| white muslin, chosen from fabrics over the sea, 
| to be prepared for Bessie by one well skilled 
| in the mysteries of mantua-making. ‘Thesame 
| hand also fashioned the richer dress of white 
| and silver brocade for Arabel. 

The first of September was the day appointed 
| for the two bridals, when the summer heat be- 
gins to be tempered by breezes which give 
hints of autumn, and a golden, floating haze 
diffuses a softened splendor through the air. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE sun was beginning to look over the 
purple hills, darting his beams on the shining 
prow of the boat which, some weeks previously, 
was anchored in a little cove under the embank- 
ment where Bessie, for the first time, saw 
Richard Sinclair. Just then a cheerful party 
reached the shore of the lake. Ina few min- 
utes all were in the boat—Richard and Bessie, 
Mr. and Mrs. Winwood, and James, all of 
whom had been bidden to the wedding. The 
wind being fair, they were soon skimming over 
the lake, swift as the gull flying to her nest. 

After landing they soon reached the glade, 
where they found horses awaiting them, two 
being furnished with side-saddles for Bessie 
and her mother. As they drew near the man- 
sion of the governor, the smoke of the kitchen 
chimney, gracefully rising in spiral wreaths, 
showed that the wedding feast was already in 
preparation. Ilad there been misgivings on a 
point of such grave import, a peep into the 
kitchen would have proved it to be true beyond 
doubt or cavil. Around the fire, that sent its 
ruddy blaze in sparkling flashes up through the 
wide-throated chimney, were various meats 
emitting appetizing odors, from the essential 
beef down to the partridge and other savory 
wild fowl. Chafing-dishes were ready for the 
hauneh of venison, and the haunch of venison 
was ready to be sliced. The store-room, too, 
displayed shelves well filled with pies and 
cake, among which generous loaves of verita- 
ble wedding-eake with frosting white as snow, 
| and adorned with devices pretty and quaint, 
were not the least conspicuous. 

The little bridal party was kindly welcomed. 
Mr. Wentworth, with pleasant words taking 
Bessie’s hand, conducted her to a chamber 
| where, on a blue damask sofa, was displayed 
' the bridal dress. Near it lay some long, white 

kid gloves, though not so long: as to prevent 
| the dimpled elvows from gleaming through the 
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filmy lace around the sleeves of the dress. 
When the young bride’s toilet was completed, 
to the last rosebud twined with her chestnut 
hair, she was conducted to the presence of Mrs. 
Wentworth, who whispered to the tire-woman 
—not quite so low, perhaps, as she intended— 
words so much in praise of Bessie as to make 
her eyelids drvop and freshen the bloom on her 
cheeks. : 

At that early period there was no place for 
divine worship set aparc in those northern 
wilds, consequently the two marriages were to 
be celebrated in the drawing-room. ‘The cler- 
gyman, therefore, who had been summoned 
from the good town of Portsmouth, according 
to the ritual of the established church, united 
in the holy bands of marriage, Hugh Pewmber- 
ton and Arabel Beverly. A repetition of the 
sacred rite made Bessie Winwood the beloved 
and happy wife of Richard Sinclair. 

As time passed away they had reason to envy 
no one. Their home, the large, comfortable 
house by the lake, was made cheerful by him- 
self and her whose price in coming years re- 
mained, as at first, above the price of rubies. 
Thus was it proved, in a humble way, that 
earthly joys may sometimes antedate the bliss 
of heaven. 

On the walls of their home-room were hung, 
in sightly places, pictures of birds, fiowers, and 
rural scenes, such as are pleasant to heart and 
eye. Neither of them ever forgot to bless the 
day when they first met, nor to render thanks 
to the Protecting Power. And when on sum- 
mer eves the wavelets broke on the shore in 
sweet, low cadences, and the bright evening 
star seemed to Jook down and listen, they some- 
times used to fancy that the words “ Beautiful 
water,” in gentle currents of sound were float- 
ing through the air responsive to the music of 
the waves. Hours like these, as Richard sat by 
Bessie’s side, searched out thoughts of deeper, 
higher aim, and brought them to the surface, 
such as, notin happier though merrier days, 
were so disguised by little freaks of fun as 
sometimes made sedate people sigh and look 
grave. 

Now strong, new purposes took root, ultimat- 
ing in good, beneficent deeds. Life’s duties 
seemed to him more earnest, more momentous, 
which tempering, not destroying, more joyous 
moods, left enough sunshine on his brow to be 
reflected by hers whom he had promised to pro- 

tect and shield from those unkindnesses which, 
like a blight, creep to the heart and wither its 
bloom. In so-called trifles such as these, was 
held the power to cast a golden halo over their 
home and to woo the dove of peace to fold its 
wings around their parents, their brother, and 
themselves, making a happy, united house- 
hold, over which shone undimmed love’s morn- 
ing star. 








Nore.—It may not be amiss to say that the 


foregoing story was suggested by recollections 
of an aged lady, which came to the knowledge 
of the writer. When a child she was a resj. 
dent of Portsmouth. Among other things, she 
remembered that one Sunday at church a little 
girl about her own age, who subsequently be. 
came the wife of John Wentworth, the last 
provincial governor of New Hampshire, sat in 
the next pew to the one she was in. She recol- 
lected her as a brunette with black hair and 
large, handsome eyes of the same hue, and that 
she manifested her feelings of benevolence by 
giving her some lilacs, which she did by slip. 
ping them through a kind of lattice-work, with 
which, at that period, it was customary to sur. 
round the top of each pew. 

The lady was well acquainted with the Rieh- 
ard Sinclair and Bessie Winwood of this story, 
who were really married by invitation of Gov. 
ernor Wentworth and his wife at the splendid 
mansion in that part of New Hampshire sub- 
sequently called Wolfborough. After the de 
parture of the last governor appointed by the 
King of England, having become a resident 
of Wolfborough, she had many opportunities 
to examine the magnificent and splendidly-fur- 
nished apartments of the mansion. It is to be 
regretted that, something like half a century 
since, it was destroyed by fire. 


—_—(j3S-o—__- 


PARTING. 


BY DAISY WILEY KITTREDGE. 
You hold my hand in yours to-night 
With 2 pressure strong and tenccr, 
And I know you almost worship it 
As you kiss the fingers slender. 


Your brow is sad as death to-night, 
And for fts deathly seeming 

I touched it twice with my finger-tips, 
And you started like one dreaminc. 


O cruel hand! O cruel heart! 
Albeit almost breaking, 

It could beat itself to death to-night, 
So wildly is it aching. 


T look into your eyes to-night, 
And tremble for my madness; 

It almost makes me die to see 
Their depths of tender sadness. 


O lips of Love’s own elegance! 
O eyes too pure for weeping! 

Look down on me from starry height, 
Where I am blindly creeping. 


I do not dare to link with yours 
My life already weary; 
ts blighted mildew on your heart 
Would be a weight too dreary. 


Some other form as fair as mine, 
But face more sweet and humang 
Must make you soon forget the lovg 

You bore one sad-eyed woman. 


Then take this farewell kiss to-night, 
For we ne’er can meet more gladly ; 
And, bitter though our parting be, 
Ye ne’er can part less sadly. . 
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SEVILLE. 


BY CORTEZ. 








(Leaves from an old Journal.) 

“Quien no ha visto Sevilla, no ha visto maravilla.”’ 

Ir was upon a fine morning in May that I 
found myself, at sunrise, on board a very com- 
fortable steamboat, standing across the Bay of 
Cadiz, and bound for Seville via the Guadal- 
quivir. The banks of this river, for some dis- 
tance above its mouth, are low and marshy, 
offering no fine scenery to the tourist. Im- 
mense herds of horses, oxen, and all sorts of 
cattle were grazing through the marshes; the 
water is of a yellow color (like that of the Mis- 
sissippi) from the mud with which ‘it is filled ; 
and its size alone recommends this famous 
river—famous in many a romance and lay. 
Near the mouth of the river passed the old 
town of San Lucaz, once a port of great conse- 
quence, now quite insignificant; it is a very 
antique and curious looking town. Most. of 
my fellow passengers were English; and here 
again I saw what had frequently struck me in 
my travels, to wit, the indifferent and neglect- 
ful demeanor of the men towards their wives 
or sisters. Often have I met, onthe Rhine and 
elsewhere, parties of them wandering about, 
the women loaded down with bags, packages, 
guide-Dooks, ete., while the men sauntered 
along, carrying nothing but their canes. Even 
so had I seen, in the far west, one of our In- 
dian warriors with nothing but his rifle and 
powder- horn, while his squaw staggered beside 
him Joaded down with all the family effects tied 
up in a blanket and placed upon her back. 

To return to our party. I was lying on a 
settee in the saloon, from which a door led into 
the ladies’ cabin, which one of the ladies wished 
to enter, but the door having’ become jammed, 
she stood for some time making fruitless efforts 
to open it, until at last I got up and opened it 
for her; and all this time two men of her party 
were stretched out upon the settees looking 
very quietly at her vain endeavors. Iam sorry 
toadd that the lady passed in without in any 
way thanking me for my services. 

As we approached Seville the banks of the 
river became much higher and the scenery 
more interesting, although none of it possesses 
much beauty. Long before our arrival the 
far-famed Giralda was in sight, towering far 
above all the rest of the city. Close to the 
wharf where we landed, stands the celebrated 
Golden Tower, which was in existence in the 
time of Julius Cesar, and is mentioned by him 
as being, even then, very old. It had recently 
been rubbed up, repaired completely and paint- 
ed cream-color in honor of the Infantas (Duch- 
ess of Montpensier’s) residence of Seville. So 
far as appearance goes, it has lost all the beauty 
of an antique, as it looks as if it might have 
been built yesterday. 
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The Alameda, close to the landing, is very 
handsome; a double row of trees, large and 
flourishing, gives a most grateful shade to this 
favorite promenade of the Sevillanas. 

The Plaza de Toros is also close by, and the 
bull fights here are the most famous in Spain ; 
the amphitheatre will seat 10,000 persons, and 
it is generally well filled. It is here that the 
famous Matador gained most of his laurels. A 
bridge of boats in frent of it connects the city 
with a suburb called Triana, where thousands 
of gitanos, or gypsies, reside; they being obliged 
to confine themselves to this suburb. Whole 
streets are occupied solely by this singular race, 
who are said to retain all their ancient habits 
and customs; one of the most prominent of 
which, I should think, was a fondness for dirt, 
for I never saw anything more filthy or dis- 
gusting than their houses; and their personal 
appearance was quite in keeping with their 
dwellings. Their faces are dark, swarthy, and 
repulsive; the Egyptian cast of feature pre- 
dominating. Their honesty is more than doubt- 
ful, and visitors to their suburb are very prop- 
erly warned to look out for their pockets. I 
do not know why it should be so, but in a sav- 
age or semi-civilized socfety the men are inva- 
variably neater and more cleanly than the 
women ; this is the case among our Indians, and 
it was so among the gypsies of Triana. Why 
should this principle of neatness, so general 
in the civilized feminine, be wanting in her 
savage sister? 

There are several old ruined towers and re- 
mains of walls close by here, some of which 
are Roman, and remind us that we are upon 
the site of the ancient Hispalis; the relics of 
the Romans are, however, very scarce. The 
cathedrai of Seville is the finest in Spain, and, 
so far as my observation goes, in Europe also, 
after St. Peter’s, no other surpasses it in solemn 
grandeur; and the cathedral at Cologne is the 
only one which will equal it. The exterior of 
the buildings (for there are several joined to- 
gether) presents a curious contrast of styles. 
One part was built in the seventh century by 
the Goths, and subsequently enlarged upon 
the same plans, by the Spaniards. The Sacristy 
is comparatively modern; while a range of 
buildings, forming two sides of the square of 
which the whole consists, is entirely Arabian. 
To this portion belongs the celebrated Giralda ; 
this is a square, brick tower, which was built 
in the twelfth century by Algebir, a famous 
Moorish architect and mathematician, from 
whose natne we have derived the term algebra. 
The town was originally surmounted by a large 
iron ball, which, being gilded, reflected the rays 
of the sun. In more modern days, however, a 
smaller tower was added in place of this ball, 
and the height of the whole is now 360 feet; it 
is surmounted by a colossal female figure of 
brass, representing the Faith ; this figure serves 
as a weathercock (in Spanish, géralda), whence 
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the name of the tower. A brick pavement, | cathedral, is very rich iu old books and manu. conque: 
with a very slight inclination, leads up against | scripts, and contains, among other curiosities, the rev 
the sides to the top of the tower; this paved | the sword of the “great captain,’’ Gonzaloo de forth i 
passage is about six feet wide, and the ascent | Cordova. grande 
to the top has frequently been made on horse- I picked up an ex-Franciscan monk for a Ther 
back. Ferdinand VII. ascended in this man- | guide, and found him very conversant with here, W 
ner in this century; but in olden times it was | the history of everything in the churches. As Duke ¢ 
done by knights in full armor; the ascent is he had ceased to be a monk, he had also divest- ness, @ 
so gradual, however, that it is nething of a | ed himself of most of his faith (if he ever had the sli; 
feat. The view from the top is very extensive ; | any)in the forms and ceremonies of his church, portrai 
but the environs of Seville are not remarkable | Le told me that since the closing of the monas- ponico 
for beauty. It was on the topof thistower that | teries, the monks were driven to all manner of and us 
Alonzo de Ojeda performed his harebrained | shifts fora livelihood ; they were promised five bella. 
feats for the amusement of Queen Isabella, | reals (25 cents) a day in lieu of their property, and m 
—vide Washidgton Irving. which was all confiscated by the government; much 
To return to the cathedral—the immense | but he said he had only been paid during one Seville 
number, the size, and especially the height of | month of the previous year, and in this year he if it v 
the stone pillars, the width of the aisles, and | had not received a single real, although it was from | 
the great height of the nave, all conspire to | May; not a bad business transaction for the Ferdin 
give the interior an unusually grand appear- | government, as the property confiscated had and is 
ance; while its strictly Gothic architecture | been very valuable. manus 
and the “dim, religious light’? which pervades The Alcazar (the old palace of the Moorish In t! 
it, make it the most solemn edifice of the kind | kings) was occupied at this time by the Infanta in one 
I have ever entered. Everything is very sim- | and her husband, the Duke of Montpensier, made | 
ple, and grand in its simplicity ; there is very | and was, consequently, closed to the public. throw! 
little tinsel, and the marbles which surround | The gardens were still open, however, and very slab ii 
the choir are exquisftely beautiful. beautiful they were; part of them is of Moor- date e 
The remains of Ferdinand III. (St. Ferdi- | ish construction, the rest was made by Pedro the sh 
nand) are preserved here, and are shown to | the Cruel for Maria Padilla. They are laid out Int 
the faithful several times a year. Pedro the | with much taste, though in rather too formala the Si: 
Cruel, Maria Padilla, and other celebrities are | style, and the general effect is very fine; the finest 
buried here; but the most conspicuous and in- | borders of the flower-beds are of box, which is said 
teresting tomb is that of Ferdinand Columbus, | has been cultivated to a very great height, and itisa 
the son of the great discoverer. [lis tomb is | seems quite a favorite. At the sides of the gar- one by 
beneath the pavement of the cathedral, and | dens orange-trees have been trained to lie flat The ¢ 
nearly in the centre; a large, white marble | against the wall, and they resemble a thick by Fi 
slab is inserted in the pavement, an inscription | creeper more than a tree. There are a great intere 
on which commenorates his own and his fath- | many fountains, the pipes of which are con- the In 
er’s services ; below are the linesso well known | ducted under the walks of the garden in such The 
in connection with Columbus :— a manner that, upon turning on the water, now ¢ 
“ A Castilla y a Leon hundreds of small jets d'eau spring up in every a fev 
Mundo muebo dio Colon ;” direction, and drench those who may be walk- very | 
the letter d in muedo being used in the old style | ing in the gardens unawares of the trick. thea 
in place of v. On each side of this inscription Under the palace are the baths of Maria worth 
is a representation of an old-fashioned ship, or | Padilla, a very long gallery, with heavy vaulted eTs 5 
caravel, such as Columbus used. arches, and marble sides about two feet high. lives 
A great many of Murillo’s picturesadorn the | 1t must have been a very gloomy plaee, unless Span 
walls, some of them very handsome and cele- | lighted up, and the bath was too shallow to be of m 
~brated. The most famous is his ‘St. Anthony,’’ | much of a luxury. Close by is a dungeon, serie: 
bat I preferred the “Baptism of Christ by | with but one small window, and that opening parti 
John,” which is a very remarkable painting, | upon the bath. The story is that Pedro, the ete.; 
and one before which you can linger for hours, | cruel, confined his wife, Blanche of Bourbon, man) 
finding new beauties continually developing | in this dungeon, that she might b-ve the ad- here 
themselves. ditional punishment of seeing her rival, Maria A 
The church plate is very valuable and well | Padilla, in all the glory of a favorite’s indul- of M 
worth seeing ; quite a large room is appropri- | gence. hous 
ated to it, and the number of angels, candle- The Lonja, or Exchange, was built under here, 
sticks, altars, lamps, etc. (all of solid silver), | Philip II. It is a fine, massive building, of style 
is very great, and must be worth an immense | stone, one of the grandest structures in Spain ; Virg 
sum of money. The church of Spain is still | and its great staircase, composed of every as pt 
quite rich, notwithstanding the gleanings of | variety of rich marbles, is truly magnificent. we f 
Napoleon’s marshals, who helped themselves | Here are preserved all the archives of the In- the 
most unscrupulously to everything of value | dies; all the papers referring to Columbus’ to m 
they could find. The library adjoining the | voyages and discoveries, to the subsequent 
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conquests by Cortez, Pizarro, and the rest of 
the renowned adventurers which Spain sent 





delineating exquisite beauty, especially tdeal. 
His excellence consisted in his power of copy- 


in such abundance in the days of her | ing nature, and nature in her coarser forms. 
fort J ’ 


grandeur. 

There is a full-length portrait of Columbus 
here, which is deposited by his descendant, the 
Duke of Veragua. It is said to be a good like- 
ness, and looks as if it might be. There is not 


| 


the slightest resemblance between it and the | 


portrait by Parmeggiano (in the Musea Bor- 
ponico at Naples), which Prescott has adopted 
and used in his history of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. Parmeggiano’s is much the handsomest 
and most romantic looking, but looks very 
much as if it were a fancy sketch. This in 
Seville looks as if it had been taken from life ; 


His monks, his saints, his beggars, and espe- 
cially his beggar boys, are inimitable; but, 
when he has seleeted Christ or the Virgin as 
his subjects, the faces are not equal to the sub- 
jects. There is one exception to this, in his 
Virgin and- Child in the gallery at Florence ; 
but ‘‘exceptio probat regulam,’’ and even that 
face is very inferior to those of Raphael’s Ma-. 
donnas, This is mere opinion, to be sure, 
founded upon no knowledge of art or preten- 


| sion to it, but simply upon the impression 


if it were, Columbus was certainly very far | 


from being a handsome man. The library of 
Ferdinand Columbus is also preserved here, 
and is a very large and valuable collection of 
manuscripts. 

In the court-yard of the Lonja, a reparation 
in one of the pillars is conspicuous. This was 
made necessary by its being struck by a shell 
thrown by Hspartero in 1843; and a marble 
slab in the pavement, having a shell and the 
date engraved upon it, indicates the spot where 
the shell burst. 

In the Convent of La Caridad, occupied by 
the Sisters of Charity, are several of Murillo’s 
finest pictures. ‘‘ Moses Striking the Rock’’ 
issaid to be one of his chefs d’eucre, and, truly, 
itis a splendid painting ; as is also a very large 
one by him of ‘* Christ Feeding the Multitude.”* 
The Church of the Dominicans was founded 
by Ferdinand the Catholic, and is especially 
interesting from having been the original seat of 
the Inquisition. 

The Museum was formerly a convent, but 
now contains a large number of paintings and 
a few Roman antiquities. The pictures are 
very poor. No paintings are here representing 
the ancient glories of Spain ; no portraits of her 
worthties—her generals, ministers, or discover- 
ers; no—nothing is to be seen but pictorial 
lives of the saints; and these not confined to 
Spanish saints, but embracing the whole range 
of miraculous story. Each convent had its 
series of paintings illustrating the life of its 
particular Saint-Dominic—Francis, Benedict, 
etc.; and on the suppression of the convents 
many or most of these paintings were hung up 
here in the Museum. 

A separate room is devoted to the paintings 
of Murillo alone ; and this is, indeed, a treasure 
house of art. Some of his best paintings are 
here, and one can study all the varieties of his 
style. A peculiarity about his pictures of the 
Virgin Mary is that she is never represented 
as possessing that surpassing loveliness which 
we find in the pictures of Raphael, Titian, and 
the Italian school generally. Murillo seems 
to me to have been deficient in the power of 


made upon my senses, and unassisted by the 
cant and humbug of guide books. 

The picture which most pleased me was the 
‘‘Madonna de la Servietta,’”’ or Virgin of the 


| Napkin; so called because it was painted by 





Murillo upon a convent towel. The eyes of 
the infant Jesus have the curious effect of fol- 
lowing you with their gaze to any point of the 
room you may select, a singular effect of the 
painter’s skill, which is very unusual. 

I visited a large gallery of paintings belong- 
ing to Don Antonio Bravo, a wealthy merchant, 
whose object seems to have been to collect as 
large a number of paintings as possible, with- 
out regard to their quality, and he has succeeded 
to admiration in getting together one of the 
most extensive collection of dawbs which can 
be found in the hands of any individual. Of 
course, he has a few good pictures, but ‘ Zari 
apparent, nantes in gurgite vasto.’’ 

The ‘Casa de Pilato,’’ or House of Pilate, 
is a curious building, belonging to the Duke of 
Medina Ceeli, and built by one of his ancestors, 
who was a crusader, in imitation of Pilate’s 
house at Jerusalem. It is a beautiful place, 
and must have been magnificent when new. 
Each part of the building has its association— 
the spot where Peter stood when he denied 
Christ, the baleony whence our Saviour was 
exhibited to the people, the room in which he 
was confined, etc., ete. 

In the chapel is a small pillar of jasper, 
which was presented to the ancient duke by 
the Pope of his time, and which is a fac simile 
of the pillar in the Church of Saint Praxedes 
at Rome, which is said to be the identical one 
to which our Saviour was tied when he was 
scourged. The carving of the heavy oaken 
doors, the elaborate mouldings of the plaster 
on the walls, and the exquisite ‘“‘azulejo (blue 
porcelain tiles) are all very beautiful. The 
grounds are laid out with great taste, and con- 
tain several fountains. There are also some 
very beautiful statues, and the busts of most 
of the Koman emperors. 

The tobacco manufactory is a very extensive 
establishment. Not less than four thousand 
women are employed here in making cigars 
and other preparations of ‘‘the weed ;’’ and a 
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precious noise they make during their work. 
Every town in Spain has one of these manu- 
factories, which are Royal monopolies; but 
this at Seville is one of the largest. 

I paid a very pleasant visit to the house of 
Senor Sepero, Dean of the Cathedral, Cava- 
lero, ete., etc. Ie residesin the house in which 
Murillo died, and has it beautifully fitted up. 
Hie has a very choice and carefully-selected 
collection of paintings, and evidently knows a 
good picture from a bad one. He inquired 
very particularly about Mr. Prescott, with 
whose histories he was quite familiar; espe- 
cially he had been gratified by reading the 
history of Ferdinand and Isabella. Ile seemed 
quite familiar, too, with Mr. Prescott’s per- 
sonal history, and spoke with feeling of the 
loss of eyesight under which he labored. He 
is evidently a man of great influence here, and 
very superior in intelligence to the majority 
of his countrymen. 

Close by his house is an old church which 
was built by the Goths. It is filled with very 
rich.and curious mouidings of plaster and 
stone. It is a very small building, and is a 
perfect specimen of Gothic architecture in 
miniature. A painting of the ‘‘ Last Supper,’’ 
by Murillo, is in this church; but the church 
is so dark, and the painting, too, that its beau- 
ties are completely thrown away. 

After spending some days in the birth-place 
of Don Juan, and the home of Figaro, I came 
to the conclusion that the days of adventures, 
of serenades, and guitar playing had passed 
away. The barbers all seemed quite as honest 
as their neighbors, though they séemed to have 
made no change in the character of their shops 
since Cervantes’ time. ‘‘ Mambrino’s helmets’’ 
are hanging at their doors in shape of brass 
basins, and recall to mind the figure, as well 
as the story, of Don Quixote. In everything 
Spain is living upon the past. 

The streets are very narrow and crooked, 
and many of them have Moorish arcades in 
front of their lower stories ; the houses are all 
built in form of a hollow square, and those of 
the richer classes have beautiful gardens in the 
enclosure, with fountains, the whole being 
visible from the street through the open iron 
gateway. A small closet, with a glass front, 
opens upon many of the gardens, so as to be 
seen from the street, in which all of the finest 
China of the establishment is displayed for 
show. 

Everything is very dull, amusements scarce, 
and the people are in a state of apathy beyond 
anything I have ever seen ; and yet they appear 
contented and happy beyond any people I 
have seen in Europe—a curious anomaly. They 
have few wants, and are strictly temperate and 
economical ; and, so long as they get their daily 
bread and their cigarrito, they seem to care 
little as to how they are governed. 
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A GAME OF CONSEQUENCES, 


BY MARIA WISWELL. 








Ir is a very pleasant parlor, and though a 
very quiet one at the present moment, many of 
the young people who live in this goodly west- 
ern city of C—— can tell you of evening after 
evening spent in tumult, music, and flashing 
light within its frescoed walls. ‘To-night the 
side-walks outside are gleaming frostily in the 
clear moonlight of mid-winter; there is just 
wind enough stirring through the leafless 
boughs of the trees that double line the streets 
and avenues to send each passer-by briskly 
homeward without a wish to loiter on the way, 
and, except for the dashing of merry-belled 
sleighs through the snowy thoroughfare, few 
sounds fall on the air, save the ‘‘crauneh, 
craunch”’ of an occasional footstep. 

Within, the scene presents only a picture of 
wealth and cosey comfort; the mistress of the 
house, placidly rocking and knitting by the 
open grate, seems to lack interest in her fleeey 


| work, if we may judge by the yawn which 


she vainly attempts to hide, for she casts a 
glance to the pair seated about midway in the 
apartment on a sofa half hidden in an alcove, 
as if she might there find something more at- 
tractive than her present occupation. They 
are well worth looking at, this same couple. 

Helen Evans, amber-haired and violet-eyed, 
is as fair to look upon as the famed maiden of 
Troy ; perfect in form and polished in manner, 
she seems a fitting accompaniment to scenes of 
wealth and beauty ; and the dark-browed gen- 
tleman by her side, who silently watches the 
perfect hands that toy with the charms upon 
her bracelet, appears to be satisfying his artistic 
taste by lazily enjoying the mere presence of so 
much beauty. 

They have been talking, but now their atten- 
tion is attracted by a laugh and an outbreak of 
voices from the group clustered around a table 
immediately beneath the chandelier in the front 
room, which table is littered with strips of paper 
and pencils of various shapes and sizes; they 
have been mysteriously passing the papers from 
one to another after writing some word or sen- 
timent that has been scrupulously folded from 


the eyes of the next recipient; but now they. 


have finished their game, and, as a tall, fair 
lad springs to his feet, and proceeds to unroll 
one of the strips of paper, the noise and clamor 


| of their tongues ceases, and they fix their at- 


tention on his words. With his hand on his 
heart, and a most distressing bow, he gravely 
begins :— 

‘*Know, all men, by these presents, that I, 
Tom Evans, being of sound mind’’—here he 
taps his forehead significantly—‘‘and body— 
just feel that muscle, if you don’t believe it’— 
extending the hand that holds the paper with 
a jerk—‘‘do hereby charge you all to listen 
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with due solemnity to the reading of the docu- 
ment I now hold, the product of the united 
wisdom of four intelligent sets of brains.”’ 
Here—‘‘Oh, do stop your nonsense, Tom, and 
read it,” breaks in a girlish voice; but a warn- 
ing ‘“‘Hush!’’ comes from the others, and she 
subsides. 

“Sneer not, my friends, at what to you may 
seem a trivial matter. ‘This isa game of ‘Con- 
sequences !’ and in the depths of what at first 
appear incongruous elements, may lie hidden 
alatent truth. Listen :’’ 

‘“‘Supercilious’’ 

“Royal van Court,”’ 

And ‘Sentimental’ 

“ Maggie Freeman’”’ 

(Here-a quick, comical glance at the gentle- 
man on the sofa and the flushed face of one of 
the writers, points the identity of the two.) 

Met ‘‘In the steeple.’’ 

He says, ‘‘She’s a nice little thing.” 

She says, ‘* How can any one be so disagree- 
ble?” 

The consequence is “A wedding.” 

And the world says, ‘‘All’s not gold that 
glitters.” 

Royal van Court turns at the mention of his 
name, and bends forward to listen to the non- 
sense, unmindful of the scornful curl on his 


neighbor’s beautiful mouth, as it murmurs 


something about ‘‘such childish games,’”’ and 
for the first time takes special notice of the 
young lady whose name has just been coupled 


with his own, and this is the result of his hasty | 


inventory : ‘‘ Brown hair, gray eyes, that dance 
with fun at Tom’s pranks, a rather sallow com- 
plexion, though the flush on the rounded cheek 
redeems the last a trifle; mouth too large to be 
a pretty feature; but just now a ripple of 
laughter parts the lips, revealing a row of daz- 
zling teeth that rival even Miss Helen’s; age, 
he cannot for the life of him teil or guess at; 
she is merry and lively enough to be a school- 
girl still, while a few moments since she was 
as sedate as if the dreadful first corner had 


long been out of sight; and, in fact, wholly | 


unconscious that he is not original, he mentally 
styles her ‘‘a nice little thing,’’ and leans back 
to further conversation with his fair companion. 

His téte-d-téte is destined to be of short dura- 
tion, for the parlor door swings noiselessiy on 
its silver hinges, as some one glides softly into 
the room, and greets Mrs. Evans with ‘‘Good- 
evening, madam! I hope I see-you well;’’ ina 


shrill falsetto voice, that, coming unexpectedly | 


to Miss Helen, makes her start nervously, and 
a faint tinge of red colors her fair cheek, while 


Royal van Court wonders vaguely if, under | 


such great provocation, it would be considered 
a breach of etiquette for him to stop his ears 
and shut out that grating, rasping tone, the 
owner of which, in glossy broadcloth and fine 
linen, is advancing toward their corner with 
obsequious and stealthy steps ; his little, sharp 


eyes rest with an approving, proprietary air on 
Helen’s stately face, now bright with welcom- 
ing smiles, as he proffers an exquisite bouquet, 
and he bends in a fawning attitude over the 
hand extended to receive it, and presses his 
flabby, tremulous lips to its velvet surface in a 
greedy kiss. Mr. Van Court looks on with 
great inward astonishment and much outward 
calm at this revelation of their mutual relations, 
and shiveringly thinks, man though he be, of 
the repulsive caress he has just witnessed. 
Old Ambrose Trask is a gilded pill, and 
Helen Evans has consented at last to take it 
gracefully, as she does everything, notwith- 
standing the bitterness of the inside. Will not 
| the magic of its glittering surface atone for 
even the acrid alce that it hides? and none 
shall ever know save herself the disgust and 
| abhorrence that she feels at the sound of his 
hateful voice, or the chill that turns her veins 
to ice at his shuffling, cat-like tread. Smile on, 
brave lady! there has died many a martyr to 
the eause of folly and fashion, whose moans 
| have never risen over the pearly gates that 
| guard the door of speech, and many a friend 
| will sigh with envy at the thought that you are 
| the chosen bride of a house in Newport, a villa 
| on the Hudson, and five hundred thousand dol- 
lars on your wedding day ! 

Think well on these—the husbands you will 
promise to honor and obey, and through their 
brilliant rainbow light the vile accompaniment 
of all their splendors will stand a monument 
of golden glory. 

Not without tears, and mental estimafe of all 
| these, has she consented to the lawful sale of 

her attractions, for Royal van Court has money, 
| fame, and name, and all the love she can spare 

from her self-worship would long since have 
been his for the simple asking, and, though 
no words have been spoken, he knows it as 
well as if she had worn her heart upon her 
sleeve. He feels tempted even now to stop 
this unholy sacrifice by giving her the shelter 
of his name; asit is, he cannot stay and watch 
the tragic farce of love, and soon takes his way 
homeward, walking slowly despite the cold, 
pondering deeply the oft-mooted question, is 
there a true woman in the whole, broad world? 
Unconsciously he thinks of ‘the nice little 
thing’ whose joyous laughter fell so pleasingly 
| upon his ear, and he smiles to himself in sym- 

pathy with the memory of its light and tunefal 
| cadence, and, as he enters his luxurious library, 
he gives a half impatient sigh at its silence, 
and thinks a merry little girl in brown would 
make it much more homelike. Would she, like 
| her cousin, barter her youth and freshness for 

wealth and dotard age? And, unable to an- 
swer the question satisfactorily, he dismisses 
the subject with a shrug of his broad shoulders 
| and settles himself to the double enjoyment of 
| the last Vorth American and a choice brand of 
| Havannas. 
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“ Maggie,”’ says Tom that night, as they stand 
foramomentinthe hall prior to retiring, ‘‘ Mag- 
gie, that’s a nice fellow, but an awful snob; I 
wish you would take the conceit out of him.”’ 

‘Me!’ with a stare of the grey eyes and a 
funny little quiver in the word, ‘‘l’m only a 
little brown country mouse; he looks right 
over my head. Don’t be silly, Tom. Good- 
night!’ and Miss Freeman without another 
word ascends the broad staircase to her own 
room, where she takes a long and steady sur- 
vey of herself in the big dressing mirror ; 
what she thinks she reveals to no one, only 
addressing the reflection witli an emphatic nod 
of the head to each word as she slowly disrobes, 
saying, ‘‘ When a woman says she will, she will, 
depend on’t,”” with which mysterious apos- 
trophe she vanishes into bed. 

There is no denying the fact that Mrs. Evans’ 
usual calm had deserted her this sunny winter’s 
morning, as she walks hastily into the sitting- 
room several days later, and says, in rather an 


injured tone, “I can’t imagine what we are to | 


do, Helen ; the invitations have all been sent 
for to-morrow’s dinner party, and cook coolly 
informs me, at this late hour, that she must 
leave to-morrow! I have used argument, per- 
suasion, and entreaty, but even the irresistible 
inducement of higher wages fails to move her; 
goshe will and must. Her brother is sick—the 
usual story ; they always keep an invalid rela- 
tion on hand—and I hav’n’t the faintest idea 
where or how I can supply her place. Ah, Mr. 
Van Court !’’ as he raises his tall form from a 
seat in the bay-window, where he has been 
vainly trying to avoid hearing what is not in- 
tended for his ears, ‘I did not know I was en- 
tertaining you with the subject of our domestic 
grievances. 1 have a strong inclination, now, 
to appoint you my deputy and send you ona 
tour to the intelligence office in search of a 
fresh ornament for my kitchen.” 

“TI am at your service, madam,” he replies; 
‘*but Iam hardly competent to take the post of 
honor you would assign me, for I grieve to say 
that, among the list of my accomplishments, 
you will scarcely find domestic written. If I 
can serve you in any other way’’— 

“Say no more, I beg,’’ she says, laughingly, 
with a wave of her still plump hand, ‘‘you are 
only a fair specimen of your sex; they vow 
themselves ready to die for us, continually, but, 
when brought to the point, invariably declare, 
with you, ‘if in any other way.’ Come, Helen, 
I shall need some assistance from you.” 

But Helen falls back languidly into thedepths 
of her big chair, and replies, ‘‘ Really, mamma, 
you must excuse me. 1 know so little of such 
matters.’ 

Maggie has been sitting on a low hassock 
listening intently to the “ Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal’ read by Mr. Van Court most musically, 
till the entrance of the disturbed mistress of 
the house, and she looks longingly at the green 


volume he has not relinquished ; but that steady 
little head holds some rather obsolete ideas, one 
of which is, that young heads and hands are 
| made for more than ornament or selfish grati- 
fication, so she rises quickly from her snug 
corner and says, ‘‘No, don’t go, Helen, I wil] 
help auntie, or get the dinner alone if need be, 
| as I am quite a proficient in that branch of art, 
| And please do not stop reading on my account, 
Mr. Van Court, I dare say I shall have an- 
other opportunity to hear you.’’ She meetsa 
| lovk of surprise and also of approval in the 
| eyes of that gentleman, and he again mentally 
styles her “a nice little thing,” as she trips 
away on her errand of help and comfort. 
| The reading languishes after her departure, 
| as all things are prone to do when the chain 
| of thought or interest has once been sundered, 
| and perhaps Mr. Van Court finds less inspira- 
| tion in the calm of Helen’s clear-cut, faultless 
| features than in the irregular but changefal 
| face in which the lights and shadows chased 
| each other so rapidly as she followed his well- 
| trained voice in every cadence, and into whose 
| gray eyes he could so conveniently look at the 
pausesinthe poem. When the end of the page 
is reached he closes the book, and, as Helen 
evinces no desire for conversation, he soon falls 
into a deep reverie, in which his thoughts ran 
something after this wise : ‘‘ Why am I at thirty- 
two a bachelor, when all my chums and college 
friends, with few exceptions, have long been 
Benedicts? There is no reason why I should 
not wed; I have tried to cultivate love hun- 
dreds of times, and often wonder, on meeting 
some new belle or beauty, if this is the ‘not 
impossible she’ whose presence is to grace my 
home and make my future happy. But better 
acquaintance dispels the first enchantment, 
and to-day I amas far as ever from a matri- 
monial alliance. A society woman I cannot 
wed; I want no heartless, selfish wife, given 
over to the world in all its forms, and I should 
always feel in doubt as to whether my wealth, 
my ancient name, or my personal attractions, 
turned the balance in my favor. If I could 
find some quiet, domestic girl, educated enough 
to entertain my friends at dinner, and lady 
enough to do it gracefully, homely enough to 
be free from vanity on the score of good looks, 
and pretty enough to be welcome to my eyes, 
I would marry her to-morrow, provided she 
would have me. This little Miss Freeman, for 
instance, what sort of a wife would she make? 
Queer her name should have been coupled with 
mine the other night in that ridiculous game,” 
and his moustache twitches at the corners at 
the recollection. ‘She is rather young, but 
all the better, her ways will bend to mine the 
easier. I have a fancy to watch her, and if 
she is what I think, I will surely ask her; she 
cannot more than refuse me. This absurd idea 
of having to be head over ears in love is about 
done away with ; she will make my home com- 
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fortable, and we can each do what pleases us 
best, without raising any of those uncomfort- 
able jealousies that people in love are given 
over to. Iused to dream of tremors and beart- 
beats like any other fool, but a good, calm 
friendship is better after all, lasts longer, and 
has a good solid basis of respect to fall back 
upon. By Jove, I believe 1’ll doit!” and he 
brings his fist down upon the table with such 
foree that Helen who has, like himself, been 
dreaming, starts to her feet with a slight 
scream, while, sadly discomfited at his out- 
break, he murmurs an apology for his rude be- 
havior. When Maggie returns at the end of 
an hour wholly unconscious of his designs upon 
her peace of mind, she is challenged to a game 
of chess by Mr. Van Court, and, though soon 
deep in the mysteries of queen, knight, and 
pawn, is not so blind as that gentleman ima- 
gines to the fact that he is studying her quite 
as much as the little field of battle. When 
near the exciting close of the game her hand, 
a pretty one, is poised for a moment over her 
queen, and she says :— 

“Mr. Van Court, I am positive I shall win 
this game.”’ hen 

“Miss Freeman,”’ he retorts, gravely, “‘ when 
you have reached years of discretion you will 
never be positive about anything.’’ 

“Will you kindly teil me, sir,” she says, de- 
murely, ‘“‘how many those years may be? I 
am twenty-six already, and if not yet discreet, 
I fear I shall never be.”’ 

“'Twenty-six? Nonsense!’’ he ejaculates, 
and then says, with a laugh, ‘‘I thought ladies 
never reached such a matureage. If it were 
true you would hardly be so ready to acknowl- 
edge it.’ 

Contrary to his expectation, she answers him 
seriously. ‘* Why do you sayso? I have lived 
twenty-six years, good honest years, too; not 
one but will bear examination. I ought to be 
proud and not ashamed that God has given me 
so many to enjoy, to learn, and to be happy in.” 

“You are a very queer young lady, Miss 
Freeman. Forgive me, if my doubt offended 
you; but indeed you look very young for your 
years,’”’ 

“You are forgiven,” she says, with one of 
her bright, frank smiles. ‘I suppose I ought 
to feel extremely flattered by being taken for 
a school-girl, but I did not know before that 
twenty-six brought either gray hairs or wrin- 
kles. Checkmated! That came of trying todo 
two things at once, and I give you fair warn- 
ing that when in future we play together I 
shall do my best to make you eomplimentary.”’ 

“Spare me!”’ he cries, in a mock heroie tone, 
“I shall certainly succumb to your first effort. 
What! twelve o’clock?”’ as the clock upon the 
mantel chimes out the hour, ‘‘and I have an 
engagement at one. Thank you for a very 
pleasant game, Miss Maggie, I shall come for 
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another soon. By the way, you will be at Mrs. 
Willis’ this evening, will you not?” 

“I think we are going ; not very early, how- 
ever.”’ 

‘Then I shall expect to have the first dance 
with you. I know you are not engaged, un- 
less to that convenient cousin Tom, who will 
release you if I ask him, as I most certainly 
shall. Good-morning!’’ and he takes his leave. 

“Indeed !’’ says Helen, sitting bolt upright 
in her chair, when the door is closed after him. 
“Is Royal van Court getting crazy, or are you 
trying to get up a flirtation? In either case, I 
advise you to look out for your heart, for he 
isn’t a marrying man.” 

Maggie makes no response to this disinte- 
rested advice; but, pleading letters to write, 
goes to her room, where she remains till sum- 
moned to dinner. As for her morning visitor, 
he is more deeply interested in the unobtrusive 
little lady than he would have deemed it pos- 
sible a month previous for him to be in any 
woman, and he looks forward anxiously to the 
evening as a test of how the woman he has 
almost become ready to look upon as his future 
wife will appear when contrasted with the ele- 
gant dames around her; and it is a gratifica- 
tion to his artistic eye and good taste when 
she appears in a soft gray tulle, caught here 
and there with burning salvias, while the fresh 
flow of her fancy and quaint thought are as 
welcome to his world-weary spirit as cool water 
to a thirsty traveller. 

At the close of a waltz, he leads her into a 
curtained alcove, lit only by the soft moonlight, 
and they chat merrily as old friends for a while. 
Then comes a silence such as often falls upon 
the most riotous gayety, and Mr. Van Court 
breaks it by saying abruptly :— 

‘‘Miss Freeman, I am going to astonish, per- 
haps displease, you; but will you listen pa- 
ticntly? I would like you to promise before I 
commence.” 

‘** Certainly,” she says ; “‘I would do that for 
any one.”’ 

“Do you know,” he continued, ‘‘I have been 
thinking for some time that I should like to 
exchange the freedom I now enjoy, or rather 
suffer, for the life of a married man? I want 
a wife. Now, Miss Freeman, I like you very 
much. I have long given up the idea of fall- 
ing in love; but I have a strong, honest liking 
for you. Ido notask you for your love, for I 
am scarcely selfish enough to require from you 
what I do not myself offer. I will give you 
wealth, all that you desire, and think I can 
make you happy ; and I wish, inreturn, friend- 
ship, sympathy, appreciation. If you will 
give me these, I ask you to promise nothing 
more. Surely, I am not very disagreeable. 
Together we can make a pleasant home, and 
one decidedly more comfortable than if we 
were consumed by that raging, burning pas- 
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sion which men call love. Vill you take 
me?” 

lt is an odd wooing, his voice has been calin 
and even from the beginning, and he says “‘ Will 
you take me” with as much self-possession as 
he would offer a book or piece of music. She has 
certainly dreamed of different and more ardent 
ones, and perhaps has heard them, too; but 
queer thoughts have been at work in her sen- 
sible little brain; and besides, she has been 


thinking fast as she has followed his business- | 


like declaration. So, after a few moments’ 
hesitation, she answers, in tones as steady as 
his own :— 

“Mr. Van Court, I am surprised ; not dis- 
pleased, however, as you seem to fear. Why, 
from nuthberless women, you have chosen me, 
plain and unattractive, to honor with your 
proposition, you probably know better than I 
can imagine. If you mean your proposal just 
as you have spoken it, I will accept it; only 
remember, you ask for nothing deeper than 
esteem, and that alone I give.” 

“Thank you very much, Miss Maggic!’’ 
taking her extended hand, and pressing it 
warmly; then, after a short pause, “I want 
my wife very soon. May I have her?” 

“Whenever you please.” 

“In a month?” 

“If you wish it,”’ she quietly answers. 

They sit very still for an hour or more, and 
then join the busy throng without, who guess 
nothing from their unconcerned demeanor, and 
would seorn the idea, if: told, that Royal van 
Court had that night thrown himself away on 
such an undesirable match as homely Maggie 
Freeman. 

The next day came explanation and discus- 
sion with Mr. Evans’ family, for Maggie has 
no one else to consult, her only other relative 
being an artist brother far over the sea in sunny 
Italy. To say they are surprised, is to but 
faintly express the commotion the announce- 
ment of the engagement causes, and Helen 
shuts herself in her room, refusing herself to 
all company till nightfall. What she suffers 
there is known only to the dumb walls of her 
chamber, for her face is as serene as ever in its 
cold beauty when she sweeps into the parlor 
that evening to welcome her bald old lover; 
but she offers no word of advice or congratula- 
tion on the subject that loosens the tongues of 
the remainder of the household during the 
eventful thirty days preceding the wedding. 
Mrs. Evans is shocked at the idea of such a 
hasty marriage; but, finding argument and 
persuasion alike unavailing, succumbs at last 
gracefully to Maggie’s unalterable decision, 
and makes many and welcome additions to the 
trousseau which she has steadily refused to 
take from Mr. Van Court, saying, proudly, 
**When I am once his wife, he may give me 
what he pleases ; but now I will provide what 
I can, and do without the rest.” 
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She gratefully accepts, however, what her 


| aunt and uncle wish to give her, and, thanks 


to their generosity, her wardrobe is by no means 
to be despised, as it lies packed, ready for re. 
moval, on the morning of her wedding day, 
And, as she stands, dressed and ready, she 
dismisses all from her room, saying she wishes 
for a few moments alone. When they are 
gone, the expression of her face changes from 
one of ordinary quiet to fervent joy as she 
says :— 

“TI shall be making no false vow when J 
promise to love and honor him, for that I do 
already, and I know—yes, I know—I can win 
his love when I am once his wife. Te shall 
not hold me ‘something better than his dog, a 
little dearer than his horse.’ I would not 
marry him on the terms he asked of me; 
though, if he dreamed I cared for him now, 
my affection would weary and disgust him. 
But I declare, as I stand alive this day, he 
shall yet hang upon my words, and hunger for 
my kisses as I do now for his. O Royal, my 
king! you shall yet be mine, and nothing but 
death shall part us ;’”’ and, sinking on her knees, 
she mentally prays her hopes will soon find 
rich fulfilment. 

The wedding is over, the journey taken, and 
three weeks later Maggie, in her dressing- 
room, is being attired for her first appearance 
in public since her marriage. Mer husband 
has been throughout their tour in gentlemanly 
courtesy and friendly attention all that her 
heart could desire; but she has marked, with 
earefully-concealed pleaasure, that every day 
of their wedded life has brought a greater 
anxiety on his part for her presence, and a 
tenderer tone to his voice. She knows in- 
stinctively his wish that her appearance to- 
night may be a success, and slie has lavished 
more than her usual amount of care upon her 
preparations. Bridal white, of course, is her 
dress; but she has dared to depart from ortho- 
dox silk and satin, and wears a robe of creamy 
China crape, whose clinging folds define her 
slender shape, and dainty laces rich with age 
make still more white by contrast her lovely 
neck and arms. It is with pardonable pride 
she views her reflected image in the long dress- 
ing-glass before she descends the stairs to the 
library, where her husband is waiting. Her 
footsteps are so light, upon the thick carpets 
that line hall and stairs, he is not aware of 
her approach until she stands before him, and 
then his surprised exclamation is a pleased 
tribute of praise to her pretty toilet. 

“My little wife looks very lovely to-night,” 
he says, in the caressing way so natural to 
him. ‘Will she melt if she comes too near 
this gloomy fire? or change into a snow-wreath 
if I touch her? She might be the veritable 
queen of the snow fairies, and an icicle or two 
will complete the illusion.”’ 

Saying which, he takes a handsome morocco 
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ease from the table, and, opening it, lifts from 
within a flashing, gleaming necklace, of ele- 
gant diamonds, and clasps it quickly around 
her dainty throat. 

‘‘Now, mon ami, here are two frozen tear- 
drops for your ears; hold your head nearer, 
solecan put them in. Then for the bracelets, 
and a star as bright as Venus for your hair.”’ 
As the touch of his fingers brings the blood to 
her pale checks, he exclaims, in nock surprise: | 
“What magic lies in your diamonds? You | 
have changed before my very eyes. Snow- | 
drop no longer, but Iris, queen of the rainbow. 





| 
| 


| already assured 


and has reflected dubiously that what would 
do very well for Miss Freeman will be decidedly 
out of place in his wife. But to-night there is 


| a suppressed excitement in her whole manner 


that, with her lovely smile, dancing eyes, and 
quickiy-changing culor, makes her, as he has 
her, positively handsome, 
while her cousciousness of a pertect toilet and 
elegant jewels have given her something more 
than beauty—a self poise and ease of manner 
le has never noticed in her before. Scarcely 
have they paid their respects to host and host- 
ess, when a gentleman, dressed as a French 


Your gracious majesty, the humblest of your | officer, with several orders on his breast, that 
subjects kneels to sue for favor. Grant him | proclaim him to be of high rank, advances 
some little token, on which he may vow alle- | hurriedly and greets Maggie most volubly in 





giance to your royal will.”’ 

Entering with him into the spirit of the little 
comedy, brilliant and flushed, her gray eyes | 
dark with excitement, and dancing merrily, 
she stoops and kisses his broad white forehead, 
and, extending the tips of her gloved fingers, | 
says, graciously :— 

“Arise, brave knight, and lead us to the 
coming banquet! Accept the little flower, and 
while you wear it, we shall know the wearer 
of this badge is true and loyal. To return to 
commonplace conversation, do you think, Mr. 
Van Court, you will be ashamed of your wife's 
first appearance in society?” 

‘Ashamed, Mrs. Van Court? You are posi- 
tively and actually handsome! I am sure no 
lady present will be visible to masculine eyes 
when you have once dazzled his vision. By | 
the by, there is tu be a lioness on exhibition 
to-night. You remember that delightful book | 
we read while on our tour? .‘ Leaves from the | 
Heart of a Forest,’ it was called. I hear we | 
are to share our honors with the authoress, as | 
Mrs. Maitland tells me she sent her an invita- | 
tion through her publisher, and she has ac- | 
cepted it. Don’t be alarmed, my dear; your | 
laurels will not suffer from contrast with her 
bay ; for, of eourse, like all authoresses, she is | 
tall and angular, and dreadfully awkward | 
when minus pen and paper.”’ 

“Do you think so?” she murmurs. “Then, | 
let us hurry, for 1am all impatience to make | 
the acquaintance of the tall, angular creature | 
whose portrait you have painted so vividly. 
Come, the carriage is waiting, and we are 
already late.’’ | 

There is a general murmur of approbation | 
when they enter the crowded rooms of Mrs. | 





his native language, with extravagant expres- 
sions of delight and joy at meeting her once 
more. 

Much to Royal’s surprise, she answers him 
readily in his own tongue, and he is still more 
astonished at hearing them refer to days in 
Paris, walks in the Louvre and Jardin des 
Plantes, the first intimation that he has ever 
received that Maggie has been beyond the 
boundaries of her own country. The eager 
conversation is interrupted by Mrs. Maitland, 
who comes up leaning on the arm of a broad- 
faced, genial-eyed man, who wears an uniis- 
takably foreign air. 

‘Mrs. Van Court, 
wishes’’— 

But that is all she has time to say, for Mag- 
gie turns quickly at the mention of her name, 


Professor Yon Baum 


| and, after a hasty glance into the professor’s 


face, holds out both hands in heartfelt welcome, 


| as she exclaims in German :— 


‘Professor Von Baum! My dear old teacher 
of the happy, happy Berlin days! Is it really 
you? I could almost fancy myself back in the 
dim old house in the Strasse, practising 
interminable runs and trills till my fingers 
ached and my head swam. Tow glad Iam to 
see you!”’ 

“Ah,” he replies, ‘my little seholar! [ 
little thought to find thee in the authoress of 
the charming little book whose tender, poetic 
fancies flew over the sea to the Fatherland, 
and touched our German hearts. The ‘Leaves 
from the Heart of a Forest’ made us think of 
the waving trees, and I saw and heard the 
fittle birds that sang their songs and made 
their homes in its.green, green depths. Ah, 
Meester Van Coort!’’ he says, addressing 





Maitland’s elegant house, and a sigh of relieved | Royal, suddenly, “you have von leetle treas- 


curiosity at their appearance, for all remem- 
bered Mrs. Evans’ quiet little niece, and won- 


dered not a little that Royal van Court's choice | 


should have fallen upon one so insignificant in 
looks and manner, while many had been the 
surmises as to how she would appear under 
cireumstances so trying as the present. 

It must be confessed that he has had num- 
berless misgivings regarding this sameevening, 


ure, von hearts’ delight, in your sharming 
wife.”’ 

Royal is by this time in a state of amaze, 
bordering upon stupefaction. Had his ears de- 
| ceived him? French, German, travels abroad, 

music, authoress! He wedded, as he supposed, 
| @ little brown wren, which, all at once, he has 
seen transformed into a lovely bird of Para- 
dise, whose dazzling beauty and winning man- 
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ner make him doubtful whether he can right- | heart, to hold so close my own that they shall 
fully claim the charming creature at all. But, seem as one great heart, throbbing but with 
like a flash, comes the welcome thought, “‘She | one desire for each other’s happiness. Nay, 
is my Own, my very, very own," and his heart | dearest, turn your head this way, and look 





throbs very exultantly for a man who declared 
only a month ago he did not believe in being 


in love with one’s wife. So it is very proudly 
he bends his head in acknowledgment of the 
professor’s compliment, and both look and 


voice are full of new, strong meaning, as he | 


replies :— 

“Sir, Iam more than proud of her. That 
word is far too weak to tell my sentiments.”’ 

Maggie thrills from head to foot beneath the 
loving tone, but she only gives him a glance of 
pleasure, and turns again to her foreign friends, 
and soon the circle around her increases to 
such an extent that her husband, finding him- 
self de trop, saunters away to another part of 
the room. His eyes often turn towards her, 
and he notices, with great elation, that, though 
hardly a man is there but is distinguished in 
music, letters, or art, all seem equally delighted 
with the lady in the centre of the group, whose 
ready wit and tact keep them entranced beside 
her. 

It is late in the evening before he has oppor- 
tunity to speak with her again, and when she 
whispers a request to return home, gladly 
complies, anxious for the first time for only 
his wife’s company. The ride home is a very 
silent one. He hardly knows what to say, and 
she will not speak of what fills his heart and 
brain. He must make the first advances, and, 
hard though it be, her love shall be kept in 
abeyance till his has broken bounds. 

When they are once more in the library, the 
flickering light of the fire falling upon her as 
she sits curled up in the depths of a great 
crimson chair, he draws another close beside 
it, and, bending forward to look in her averted 
face, says, reproachfully :— 

“Maggie, why did you leave me in ignorance 
of your many accomplishments, only to hear 
from others what I should have learned from 
you?” 

“Mr. Van Court,”’ she answers, quietly, 
though the white tassel of her opera cloak 
trembles in her hand, ‘“‘I do not remember 
that you ever asked me concerning my accom- 
plishments. If you had made our marriage 
conditional on my proficiency, I might have 
boasted of them. If I am not mistaken, you 
professed yourself content if I but gave you 
sympathy and esteem. I withheld neither, 
and still you reproach me. Is it just or right 
for you to expect more ?’’ 

“ Just or right it may not have been then!’’ 
he exclaims, passionately, sinking on his knees 
beside her, and imprisoning the restless fingers 
in his strong clasp. “But now I give you, in 
all its abundance, my love, overflowing and 
pervading my whole soul. Take it; but give 
me, I crave, nay, I demand, your woman’s 


‘ 


into my eyes, and say, if you dare, ‘I do not 
| love you,’ for I will compel you by the might 
| of my own strong love to learn the same sweet 
| story. Ah, you cannot do it! Your eyes fall 
| and confess what your lips refuse to say, 

Now they shall also tell the tale ;’”’ and, draw. 
| ing her closer, closer, he presses his lips to 
hers. 

Then, after long silence, and “deep, deep 
shuddering breaths, that meant beyond what- 
ever could be told by word or kiss,” she raises 
| herself from his fond embrace, and says, 
archly :— 

“*Miss Freeman, I have long given up the 
idea of falling in love; but’ ’— 

““Not another word. It is treason, rank 
treason ; for how could I live with you, my 
darling, and keep from loving you?” 

And she answers, demurely, “That is what 
I supposed when you married me, Roy. I 
knew my power, and I meant to use it. By 
the way, did you see your tall, awkward, an- 
gular auth’’-- 

But her saucy words are stopped summarily 
in a very agreeable manner, and then Roy 
says :— 

‘‘Tlow strange that the mere association of 
our names in a foolish game should have been 
| the first means of drawing us together! You 
| crept that night into my head, and my heart, 
too, I believe, and you would not be dis- 
lodged.” 

““Ah! but the world said, ‘All’s not gold 
that glitters.’ ’’ 

Ife only folds her closer as he replies, “My 
darling wife, I know more truly than the 
proverb tells—that the finest, purest gold may 
show but little lustre ; but he who is the happy 
possessor finds himself richer than he ever 











dreamed of being in his wildest flights of fancy. 
Here is my pure gold, and may Heaven make 
me worthy of the priceless prize I hold within 
my arms !”’ 





Dem 


NEVER suffer you energies to stagnate. 

QUIET persons are welcome everywhere. 

In matters of prudence the best thoughts aro 
last. 


WHOEVER learns to stand alone must learn 
to fall alone. 


IT is less pain to learn in youth than be igno- — 


rant in old age. 


It is only through woe we are taught to re- 
flect, and we gather the honey of worldly wis- 
dom not from flowers, but thorns. 

WHEN we are alone, we have our thoughts 
to watch ; in our families, our tempers ; and in 
society, our tongues, ’ 
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Miss VANE said she was never more annoyed 
in her life than when Hamilton Prescott said 
he loved her. She was completely astonished ; 
she who often had boasted of never being taken 
by surprise. It was an awkward situation, 
truly. Tony, as she called him, was a member 
of the family household—Aunt Margaret’s 
step-son; a cousin by courtesy—Miss Vane 
called him so, because of the convenience of 
the title; he used it because of the precious 
fellowship it imparted. They had been more 
intimate than the young lady knew. Tony had 
taken yards when she gave inches, and now— 

It was near Easter, one of those still, white 
nights peculiar to the season. The ground was 
bare, the landscape barren by day, but night 
swathed itin mysterious beauty. Weird lights 
and shades played over the distant hills and 
along the road-side. The scene was idealized. 
Cornelia threw on her cloak, and, leaving the 
gentlemen talking, ran out on the piazza to get 
a breath of fresh air. Hamilton followed her, 
as she expected he would. 

“Isn’t it a splendid night?” said she. “I 
wish I had a little, hollow moon to go sailing 
up in.’’ 

“You hav’n’t said you are glad to see me,”’ 
said he. 

“Glad to see you,’ she re-echoed, shaking 
her shoulders. ‘Don’t you know you are the 
king of Boredom, and that the time we spend 
together is counted by leaden bullets, not dia- 
mond sparks—that I forget your very exist- 
ence when you are away, and ever so much 
more?”’ Here she looked at him. 

Instead of a reply, he kissed her. Then fol- 
lowed the irrevokable words. 

“( Hamilton!’’ she cried, in a kind of dis- 
may, yet trying to laugh itoff; ‘‘don’t be mak- 
ingavictimof me. Are there not girls enough 
in Troy?” 

“There is only one in the world to me, as 
you know, Cornele.”’ 

“You have been taking an overdose of By- 
ron. Drink beer, eat beef, and recover.”’ 

‘Be serious, Cornelia; I merit that grace.”’ 

“So youdo. Let's goin.” 

‘Not until you have answered my question. 
Do you love me?” 

“Obstinate! Yes, very much; but not as 
you mean. You’ll be glad a month hence that 
I said it.” 

‘‘ You treat me like a boy,’’ said he, bitterly. 
‘As one who does not know what it is to wor- 
ship a woman.” 

‘It’s a college epidemic, Tony, of which I 
cannot take advantage.”’ 

He turned away with an expression of mis- 
ery she could not bear, so laid her hand on his 
arm. 

‘* Don’t let me lose my friend for these words. 





Forget the freak, and promise to say no more 
about it.” 

With all her prevented and rejected lovers, 
Miss Vane knew little of love. As the painter 
who dreamed of the Andes, saw them, in their 
over-awing splendor, bowing down his soul, so 
she took her experience when it came. She 
made Hamilton do as she said. He went back 
with her into the house, and only one detected 
that their manners masked pain. 

Miss Vane had called him young. He was 
no longer boyish. Amid the indifference of 
his old manner of companionship, a difference 
thrilled her. He acted his part with such in- 
consistent variations that his cousin could not 
help thinking about him. She dreaded to have 
him out of her sight a moment, uncomfortable 
as his presence often made her. 

By silent consent, they dropped their French 
readings and horseback canters. Sore denials 
to Cornelia, who loved a congenial, lively soul 
akin to hers. It was long before she found out 
that of the same fibre as her cousin’s was her 
own woven. A very pleasant way of life was 
broken up. I think they were both relieved 
and a little unhappy when the day of Pres- 
cott’s departure came. 

‘*Lontano dalgli oechi, lontano dal cuore,’’ 
sighed Miss Vane, and immediately proceeded 
to verify the proverb. 

The season beginning with unusual gayety, 
she dashed into society with more zest than 
ever. Success intoxicated her. Triumph made 
her dazzling. I have heard Mr. Gerald, her 
honest admirer, say she was insolent in her 
belleship. That may be a harsh way of put- 
ting it, but she certainly played all the pranks 
of a spoiled beauty. 

November brought the engineer again. Cor- 
nelia was at somebody’s party, so he followed. 
Five months had passed. Ie was annoyed at 
the laughing, warm reception he received from 
his old friends; he wanted to see Cornelia. 
Ilis eyes coursed the dancers, but in vain. A 
sudden motion of the crowd swept him Near 
her. She was hanging on the arm of the great 
Philadelphian, as the girls called him—Living- 
ston Livingston. 

A new sense of her beauty struck him pain- 
fully. A dress of white gossamer material 
floated and waved about her-in airy, volumi- 
nous folds. Low, fastened amid the heavy 
black hair, was_.a scarlet lily; its buds and 
leaves made a half coronet, which suited the 
peculiar yet regal style of her features. Her 
eyes were glancing here and there in merry 
pride, while those of her companion were fast- 
ened on the face he seemed to find so fair. 
There they walked up and down, and he heard 
it said that the fastidious Mr. Livingston Liv- 
ingston was entrapped at last. 

Not that Prescott was really jealous, he val- 
ued the man too slightly to think Cornelia 


' would ever take him for her husband; but for 
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the first time he realized that wealth and station 
was what it was fitting she should espouse. 

By and by she caught sight of him. Brilliant 
was the change in cheek and lip. She left Mr. 
Livingston and took her cousin’s arm, with a 
few words of explanation. Her cavalier bowed 
with an air of surprise, and walked away. 

‘*Well, Tony.” ; 

“Well, Cornelia.” 

“Did you come for me, or to show your 
newly-gathered honors to the crowd ?”’ 

‘*Mamma Margaret sent me for you. 
not unwilling.” 

“It is almost one. 
you please.’’ 

“Tam at your service.’’ 

While tying on ber hood, Cornelia wondered 
at the change she discovered in her friend. 
He was no longer the supplicating lover. The 
look of abasement had gone out of his eyes. 

In the morning she took a good look at him. 
Was it the moustache that gave him the stronger 
air? The sweetness that lurked in the lips was 
now concealed by this silky fringe. He talked 
of the events of the winter in such an easy 
strain, that Cornelia found herself silent. He 
met her eyes, and his took a close survey of 
her face. 

““Where are your pink cheeks? 
rouge at night, do you?’’ 

Nature’s answered him. 
call,’’ answered his cousin. 

“You are altered. It must be that French 
way of wearing your hair.”’ 

“Ts it unbecoming?” 

“Tt changes you.” 

**For the worse? Tell me; I don’t want to 
look ugly.”” And Miss Vane was conscious of 
an irresistible grimace. 

“It suits you very well,’’ he returned, coolly. 
“After all, it is the face I find fault with.’ 

“Tony,” coaxingly. 

‘Well, what is it?” 

“What is the matter with you?” 

“Nothing,’”’ with a surprised air. 

** But there is,”’ she began; ‘‘ you are so cold 
—and”’ here tears came in spite of her efforts 
at repression. 

An awkward silence ensued. 
turned to leave him. 

**Cornelia,”’ said he, ‘we are apt to overdo 


I will go home now, if 


You don’t 


“T keep it within 


Miss Vane 


our parts, and mine is not an easy one. I | 


stay but a short time, why not let me be mo- 
rose and unbearable?” 

“QO. Tony, Tony!” 

“Do you care a straw whether I’m happy or 
unhappy?” 

“*Of course I do.” 

“Very much?” 

‘* Yes.” 


1 was | 


| goes to the opera once a year. 
| tent; but Miss Vane was sure she could not 





the moment he held her she had not known a 
happier; but oh, these bonds! If we could 
love and ask nothing, thought the young lady, 
But while she was thinking, she had answered 
Hamilton sufficiently. 

I wish I could describe Hamiiton as he seemed 
to his friends. His features can be drawn, but 
the indescribable something that individualized 
him and made him different from other men 
cannot be caught in words. His was nota 
handsome face, but a high-bred one. The fea- 
tures possessed a certain feminine delicaey, 

| corrected by the deep blue eyes, keen and cool 

| often, then dancing with electric fun. A most 
| bewitching cleft chin, like the tempting end of 
a peach. But his manners were the attraction 
after all. They were the most audacious, the 
| most winning, the most courtly ever met, 
| Sometimes you would think the very essence 
| of his enjoyment lay in the bare fact of exist- 
| ence; he revelled in a kind of animal life, in- 
| fecting the most solemn prig with something 
of his frolic. Again, he showed such keen 
| sense, so complete a grasp of the subjects in 
which men delight, that his own sex called 
him keen-headed, and admired him as much as 
| the women, whom he infected at will with 
| melancholy, philosophy, or merry fun. 

Cornelia was not satisfied with herself. Her 

| heart led her one way, expediency another, 

| She had no settled plan of action ; irresolution 
cooled her manner. 

Hamilton was in the hall when she came 
down to her late breakfast. He was at her 
| Side instantly. 
| Sentiment before breakfast?” expostulated 
she. 

‘* But you are engaged to me, 

“Am 1?” 

‘Am I not, say rather. 


s+ 99 
it. 


said Hamilton. 
You cannot gainsay 


You will not hear me. 
my breakfast.” 

“Say once again I love thee,’’ cried he, in 
mock heroie style, masking his tenderness. 

She sang the line after him, and he followed 
her into the breakfast-room. That day was 
| the rose day of Hamilton’s year. He gathered 
| his thorns after. 

When he bade Miss Vane farewell her doubts 
| and fears came back. She had lived too long 
with the Fifth Avenue philosophers not to be- 
| Jieve as they in the supremacy of wealth. She 
had long ago determined never to marry a poor 
| man. There was Carrie Orcutt, she could have 
| married two or three fortunes, but she took 
| Prose the bookkeeper, turns her dresses and 
She was con- 


Let me go, I want 











be. Books, music, pictures, flowers, travel, 


“As much as this?’ he whispered, taking | ease, all the sweet satisfactions life can give, 


her in his arms. 
Now, Cornelia was not going to answer that | 
question. She could not give him up. Than | 


were needs of bers too strong to deny. She 
believed liking was a feeling strong enough to 
marry a man with. One cannot have every- 


————E 
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thing. Love is a pleasant thing, but we all | 
know how its edge blunts in the dull encoun- 
ters of economy. Romance goes, the atmo- 
sphere of reserve, then the novelty of the pas- 
sion. Days passed in these and like reason- 
able reflections, and then they clustered into 
months. 

Meanwhile Mr. Livingston fell in love with | 
her. He was an exceedingly handsome and 
elegant personage. Dancing perfectly, and 
driving his splendid black horses in a way to 
win any girl’s devotion. ‘The way he said, 
“Ah, Miss Vane,’’ aud sighed, would have 
riven any flinty heart. When he found he 
could get no further than this expressive inter- 
jection—for Miss Vane cleverly interposed a 
barrier of coolness between them—he content- 
ed himself with a kind of silent adoration. To 
see sO well-dressed a young man, with every 
pastime within reach, unnumbered maidens 
mutely imploring, ‘‘Come marry me, do,”’ dis- 


regarding all these pretty consolers, to turn | 


down the ends of his moustache in the melan- 
choly manner, and gaze after Miss Vane, was 
amazing, to sry the least of it. Miss Vane her- 
self was flattered. 

When Hamilton next appeared onthe ground, 
he saw at a glance the state of affairs. Good 
people thought it their duty to tell him more. 

Cornelia was constrained and chilly. 
walked the piazza the whole morning, and 
made up his mind. He sought and found her 
in the sitting-room. Aunt Margaret and she 
were sewing. His mamma, as he loved to call 
her, looked at him twoor three times; she had 
what Lamartine calls ‘‘)’eil divinatoire,’’ so 
she did what she could for him, made an ex- 
euse, and left the foom. Hamilton lost no 
time. 

“Do you wish to be released from your en- 
gagement to me?” he asked, commencing to 
stab a pin-cushion with pins. ‘*Perhaps I 
should not put itin that way,” seeing her color | 
and hesitate. ‘I will then say I release you 
from any fancied bond. I dragged you into it 
half against your will, Iam afraid. You have 


not been happy, and I suppose a marriage with | 


me would be called throwing yourself away. 
So, if you please, we will forget it all—and I | 
will unlove you as fast as I can.” 

While he talked, he watched her face; he 
read chagrin there, but not softness. Now | 
she bent it to her hands. He rose and stood a 
moment. 

“It will not be convenient to make a scene ; 
80, if you cun bear to see me about a day or 
two, and at the rare periods of my return, 
matters can resume their past appearance. Is 
my presence here disagreeable to you?”’ 

“No,” she said. 


He waited for another word; but, as she 


was still silent, he walked out. 
Three days after his departure, Miss Vane | 
aceepted Mr. Livingston. 
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into the abnormal life of an engagement, was 
| gazed at by adoring eyes, was talked to as 
pvets write to their loves. If it could have 
lasted forever! It lasted months, and Mr. 
Livingston began to offer remonstrances. He 


| thought her manner by far too gracious; she 


| 


had no exclusiveness. One evening, after 
waiting near her in gloomy silence, he at 
length found an opportunity to say :— 

‘“‘Who’s that queer genius with his hair 
parted in the middle, who has been prosing so 
| long?” 

‘“‘Oh! Albert Gerard, the artist.’’ 

‘*The dickens take the painters! They are 
always hanging about you. Who cares for 
those un pronounceable Dutchmen ? and wheth- 
er the light comes from the left or right in 
their stupid pictures ?”’ 

“Teare. 1 love to hear artists talk.” 





| 
| 


*“*T suppose youdo. Perhaps you had rather 
have talked about Ruskin all the evening, and 
left me standing here, waiting for the waltz 


| you promised me.” 





Then she entered | 


which followed. 
He 


**Oh, I did promise to dance with you! didn’t 
I? There’s plenty of time; you won’t let me 
dance with anybody else.”’ 

Livingston looked grim, and was hardly 
melted by some sweet little speech of Cornelia’s 
He now found fault so con- 
tinually—scolding, Miss Vane called it—that 
the young lady began to fee! irritated as soon 
| as he approached her. A visit from the future 
| relations stifled all rebellion. They came in a 
| body to see the prospective wearer of the name 
| of Livingston. They stood in their stiff rustling 

| silks in Aunt Margaret's little drawing-room, 
| and patronized Miss Vane and all her belong- 
ings in a most comfortable way. 
| The year that was to bring the wedding day 
| dawned on a fortune fallen. A severe coll 
| Settled in Cornelia’s eyes; she caught a pre- 
| vailing epidemic ; and, after months of pros- 
tration and suffering, was pronounced blind. 
Mr. Livingston had sent his own family physi- 
| cian and a celebrated oculist to decide on the 
'ease. He had done everything that money 
| could do; still, all the time, Cornelia had fan- 
| cied that her lover was less ardent. He wasa 
man who seemed to abhor misfortune. What 
| could the elegant Mr. Livingston do with a 
blind wife? thought Cornelia, in a kind of 
dumb despair. So she made Aunt Margaret 
| write to him. The tears fell fast from the 
gentle lady’s eyes as she penned the pathetic 
words of renunciation. Not till the courteous 
| answer of acceptance came, did Cornelia be- 
/come calm. Aunt Margaret read the words in 
a voice of stifled indignation. Cornelia wou!d 
_ not allow her lover to be blamed. How could 
she? 

Month after month passed over the day when 
| Cornelia had lost all. She was very quiet 
‘under her troubles. The knowledge that no 
struggle, however strong, no longing, however 
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intense, no tears, no agony, could give her 
back one moment of blessed daylight, was like 
a spell toher. No sorrow or lament had power 
to cancel one selfish act, or make her dearly- 
bought wisdom other than unavailing. Per- 
haps her aunt was the only one who did not 
think she bore her trials wonderfully ; for her 
face, though thin and colorless, was smiling 
when any one looked at it; the voice had no 
cadence of regret. But the waters had over- 
whelmed her, and, if she did not struggle or 
cry out, it was because of the strength of the 
waves. They say that the wretch committed 
to the torture, when the dread executioners 
cease their work for a moment to hear the 
wrung confession, feels a delirious joy ; for the 
pause brings to the body, and just parting soul, 
a bliss unspeakable. In Cornelia’s intervals 
of mental strain and depression, came moments 
of luxurious, dreamy content. 

It was on a Thursday that, slow pacing 
along the upper hall, she thought she heard 
Iiamilton’s voice. Was it longing fancy? she 
wondered, her hand slipping along on the bal- 
uster rail. She poised one foot on the stair, 
but hesitated ; old emotions came back over 
her ; the present had changes for each of them. 
He saw her, and bounded up the stairs. A 
warm grasp of the hand, a few words of wel- 
come on her side, an intense look into the 
downecast, pallid face on his, and Hamiltun 
put out his hand to help her down. 

She put her hand on his shoulder, and suf- 
fered his aid, but said, laughingly, that she 
could get about the house very safely now, but 
at first was always stumbling and hurting her- 
self. When in the sitting-room, he gently 
placed her in her own green chair, and was 
strangely speechless. 

‘*Now,’’ said Cornelia, ‘‘tell me all about 
yourself. It is very long since I have seen 
you.’’ She could not speak as if she could 
not see. 

“Three years,’’ answered Hamiiton. ‘“ Well, 
there is very little to say.”’ 

“You are well, at most, they tell me, and 
are what people call a successful man.” 

“Yes, I believe so; but you should say a 
promising young man. I’m not yet old enough 
to be called successful.” 

“I wish Icouldsee you. Are you changed?” 

“T’m older, stouter, abronzato; read for 
yourself,” and he lifted her hand and passed 
it over his face. A tear fell on Miss Vane’s 
fingers. 

** And so you are going to be married ?’’ said 
she. 

He hesitated, still holding the little cold 
fingers. 

‘* How do you know that, Cornelia?” 

‘Everybody knows it. You have come to 
tell us about it?” 

“So L have,” he returned, taking an unfair 





advantage, for if his cousin’s bright eyes had 
been on his face, he would never have dared 
look at her so. But he turned the face around 
so as to bring the long lashes, gentle cheeks, 
and quivering mouth plain in view. “You 
are not glad of it, are you, Cornelia?” 

‘“* You deserve to be happy,”’ was her answer, 
in a tone she thought steady. 

“Then, make me so!”’ said he, passionately. 
‘*T have come here for nothing else but to see 
if you have a little love for me.” 

“Tony,” sighed Miss Vane, fiushing to the 
gorgeous tints of her days of empire, ‘“‘it is 
not right.’’ 

“What is not right, my dearest?” 

**T am blind, sorrowful, jilted.”’ 

“But I love you, and regret no change that 
brings your affection.” 

“‘No change brings that, Hamilton. 
been yours a long time.” 

“‘Did you love me when I released you?” 

“Long before.” 

‘*Tell me when.” 

“That Easter night when you first spoke to 
me, Tony.’”’ ‘ . 

“And you laughed at me. Well, you will 
not laugh now ;”’ and, looking up, he saw Aunt 
Margaret, a figure of benediction. 
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A CENTENNIAL OFFERING. 
BY THEO. D. C. MILLER, M.D. 








OnE hundred years ago, from o’er 

The deep blue sea there came a band 
To war upon Columbia’s shore— 

With fire and sword to take our land. 


Our eagle saw them frém afar, 
And, circling o'er the land we love, 
He built his nest by freedom’s star, 
And watched the contlict from above. 


O’er Bunker Hill our banner waved, 
With thirteen stars to fleck its fold; 
And patriot heroes, dying, saved 
Its stripes as bright as burnished gold. 


The day is lost! But freedom’s sun 
Grows brighter as the war clouds fade; 
And, from the conflict thus begun, 
Our warriors gather undismayed. 


The years rollon! And freedom’s band 
Have won their country’s glory bright! 
Their deeds of valor ever stand 
To cheer men in the cause of right! 


From shore to shore our banner bright 
Is waving o’er the brave and free; 

Our eagle cleaves the rays of light, 
And plumes his pinions on the sea! 


One hundred years of toil and fame, 
And now our stars are thirty-seven ; 

While o’er the sea Columbia’s name 
Is like a blessing sent from heaven! 


One hundred years have come to cheer 
The land that holds no slaves in chain! 

Oh, may our sky be bright and clear 
When five-score years have come again! 
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AMIABILITY VS. JEALOUSY. 


BY MARY ROSAMOND. 








“So, Charles, these crags and valleys have 
afforded the hermitage of your romantic search ! 
Why, man, where on earth did the idea origi- 
nate? Notin disappointed love; oh, not You 
are too dignified and self-contained to be moved 
by such nonsense ; and I cannot entertain the 
idea that ‘Grey the energetic,’ as you are called, 
is weary of business ; neither can I think that 
you are tired of a world which is so wide awake 
to your merit and fortune. Well, as no other 
explanation offers, I shall have seriously to 
consider calling in a board of physicians to test 
the sanity of your mind; perhaps intense ap- 
plication to business has injured, probably 
destroyed, the noble intellect of which your 
friends were so justly proud. Sad, sad conjec- 
ture !’’ 

“Ah, George, these mountains and plains 
possess charms for me which no other spot on 
earth could give. If you have the patience to 
listen, I will tell you a story of the past, which 
will explain, as very natural, what you are 
pleased to term a romantic whim.” 

“Certainly Ihave patience, Charlie. A good 
story will chime in sodelightfully with our pres- 
entsurroundings ; nosound but the lulling voice 
of the wind as it stirs the foliage of these stately 
oaks; the low, distant murmur of yonder gurg- 
ling brooklet, and the harmonious carol of the 
forest songsters. Ah, this is rest indeed! and 
since I have stopped to listen to the voice of 
nature, I no longer wonder at your preference 
forthe country. But proceed with your story.” 

"It possesses nothing of romance, George. 
It is simply a history of my life previous to 
forming yeur acquaintance. -This is not, as 
you suppose, my first visit to this place. ° The 
land on which we stand and for miles around 
was once the property of my father, inherited 
by him from our ancestors, who purchased it 
from the Indians in the first settlement of 
America. Not far from here stands the house 
where I was reared and educated until fifteen 
years of age. At this period I was sent to the 
tity of B—— to complete my education. Dur- 
ing my first absence my father’s lonely life led 
him, the second time, to woo and win the heart 
and hand of a noble woman who lived in an 
adjacent State. When he first wrote me this I 
was angry and impatient that another should 
take the place of my cherished mother long 
since dead. But when I returned home, at the 
éxpiration of eighteen months of college life, 
and found my step-mother possessed of every 
quality which makes woman lovely, witnessed 
the sunshine she had cast into my father’s sad 
life, and, more than all, the new delight of 
pressing an infant sister in my arms, my heart 
was completely won. Three more years were 
deemed sufficient to complete my studies. Two 
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of them were already passed, and I was far into 
the third, anticipating. with fond pleasure a 
long reunion with my family before engaging 
in the turmoils of the world. But ‘man pro- 
poses and God disposes.’’ When the day had 
almost arrived for the realization of this pleas- 
ant dream, and without a moment’s warning, I 
received a telegram informing me that my father 
and his family, while returning from my moth- 
er’s native State, had met with one of those ter- 
rible railway accidents which leave so many va- 
cant seats in the family circle. Alas, for me, 
my home no longer contained a circle! My 
father was instantly crushed by the collision. 
My mother only lived long enough to place her 
child (who, strange to say, was uninjured) in 
my arms, and, by her speechless though elo- 
quent pleading, entrust her'to my charge. I 
will not, even to you, my friend, dwell on the 
days which intervened between this and the 
burial uf wy parents. Nothing but the inno- 
cent prattle of my little sister could for a mo- 
ment draw my thoughts from the bereavement 
I had suffered. But when ail was over, and I 
learned that to my grief was added the loss of 
property—that I must give up the home so dear 
to me from its association with my parents and 
ancestors, I was aroused from my stupor, and 
resolved that no amount of difficulties should 
deter me from repossessing the place my father 
loved so well. With my little sister I started for 
the city, when there I placed her in the care of 
your mother, invested the small remnant of my 
father’s wealth for her benefit, and then sought 
the old friend with whom my father had placed 
me during my college days. He was (as you 
know) a talented and successful lawyer. In 
happier days it had been planned that I should 
pursue my studies for his profession under his 
direction. I told him of the change which loss 
of wealth had made in my prospects, and asked 
his advice. He generously insisted that the 
original plan should be adhered to. Gratefully 
I accepted the proposal, and during his lifetime 
reaped the benefit of his aid and counsel. But 
never until after his death did I know that he 
intended to make me heir to his wealth, but so 
he did. Twice grateful was I for the bestowal, 
for, while it spoke to me of his love and confi- 
dence, it also enabled me to redeem, sooner 
than I had anticipated, the Home, where as a 
hallowed dream I remember the lovely face 
and tender caresses of my own mother; which 
has so often echoed to the call of my father for 
his only boy, and which, it made me so impa- 
tient to think, was owned and trampled over 
by indifferent strangers. I hope you are now 
convinced that my present trip had not for its 
object the romantic search you have denomi- 
nated it, for a country mansion, but to repur- 
chase this old one, which I intend shall again 
bloom with all its former beauty and magnifi- 
cence; and when the day arrives for you to 
claim the hand of my sister, I hope the old 
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homestead will again witness the bridal cere- 
mony of a descendant of its original owners.”’ 

The two young men who engaged in the 
above coversation were from the city of B—. 
Charles Grey, whose history we have given in 
his own words, was just thirty-three years of 
age. In figure he exhibited the broad shoul- 
ders, expanded chest, and dignified bearing 
which go so far to fill up our conceptions of 
manly qualities. To the world his manner 
was tinged with a quiet, unostentatious re- 
serve, while his face and expression showed 
the man of calm, strong purpose and firm prin- 
ciple ; but when his large, deep blue eyes were 
turned on his sister, or the few to whom he 
gave the sacred name of friend, the shadow 
was all chased from their depths and they 
beamed with a radiant light of love and confi- 
dence, giving to his face the animation which 
was all that it needed to complete its attraction. 

It is not necessary to describe his companion, 
George Taylor, and the affianced husband of 
his fair sister Ida; sufficient that he was a man 
to whom such a man as Charles Grey could 
willingly confide the future of a beloved sister. 

On the day we have introduced these two 
young men to the reader, they had left their 
hotel in the adjacent village to meet an engage- 
ment with the late owner of Charles Grey’s 
ancestral home. Finding themselves too early 
for their appointment, they had dismounted 
and taken refuge from the heat of a sultry 
August sun near the cool, shady bank of a 
brook some distance from the road, where, 
seated on the low limb of a lofty oak, which 
had first sprung outward and then upward, 
forming a comfortable seat, the preceding con- 
versation was held, which we will now allow 
them to resume. 

“And, Charles, this is the secret of your 
brave, patient struggles and sacrifices, your 
indifference to the attraction of the day. Well, 
1 need not tell you how rejoiced I am that 
you have pierced the cloud of difficulties and 
reached the spot of sanshine at last, and if the 
wish you have expressed can lend additional 
brightness to the ray, you have my hearty con- 
currence. But say, old fellow, is mine to be 
the only bride who is to awaken music in the 
halls of your ancestral home? You are surely 
not—But listen ! ‘what noise is that?” 

Both turned their gaze in the direction insli- 
cated by the noise, which proceeded from the 
hill on the opposite side of the brook. George, 
with a hunter’s promptitude, involuntarily 
grasped his gun, which he had brought with 
him in the anticipation of game, and raised it 
ready for action, when to their surprise was 
seen, descending the narrow path which led 
down the hill, a young girl, whose white dress, 
scarlet sash, and broad-brimmed hat suggested 
anything but a subject for strife. She was ac- 
companied by a handsome Newfoundland, with 
which she seemed to be enjoying a romp, and 


contending for the destination of some spot at 
the foot of the hill. But the dog outstripped 
her, and, leaping the brook, stood awaiting her 
on the opposite bank. When left alone her 
steps became slow and thoughtful. After hay. 
ing reached the brook she paused, and, witha 
grave, preoccupied manner, stood for a few 
| nomefhts on the foot-log looking into the dane. 
ing water as it broke and rippled over its peb- 
bly bed. But evidently the gay, sparkling 
element into which she gazed was no reflection 
of her own thoughts, for her whole air, since 
| being deserted by the dog, had changed to 
| that of sadness. With a hasty movement she 
brushed away the tears which were filling her 
| eyes, and, turning from the tiny brooklet, seat- 
'ed herself on a mossy, leaf-shadowed bank 
| which bore traces of frequent occupation, and 
which was very near the tree occupied by our 
two travellers, whose interest and admiration 
were strongly excited by the unexpectednesg 
of so strange and beautiful a visitor. Evidently 
| the playful gayety with which she first ap 
| peared had been assumed to please her brute 
|companion. But we will let her own words, 
| spoken aloud, while one little hand, with its 
| gleaming diamond, rested on the shaggy coat 
of the Newfoundland at her side, tell what had 
| 
| 





| 





| brought her to her favorite nook at this unsea- 
sonable hour. 

“So, Carlo, you are first at Pouting Nook 
to-day! Little cause I should have to poutif 
your faithful love and care were only human, 
None of the selfish motives and petty jealou 
ies which sway mankind, and break asunder 
the nearest and dearest ties, are known & 
your constant nature. But, Carlo, we must 
not waste our time in fruitless complainings. 
To-day’s occurrence has forced me to a decision 
which I have already deferred too long. Per 
haps it was weakness in me to run away to this 
hiding place when Lawrence Gould's name 
was announced; but I had determined that 
my next meeting with him should be my last, 
and I wished to think over and arrange some 
plan for my future, before informing my aunt 
| that Iecannot accept the one she so evidently 
favors. Poor aunt, I believe she wouid com 
tinue the kindness with which she received me 
into her house, did she not imagine me in the 
way of her own daughter ; but no rival must 
come near her darling. My cousin’s cool, sat 
castic words and haughty demeanor repulse 
the love and friendship with which I was pr 
pared to meet her. My uncle—dear uncie, how 
1 wish I could brighten your life, and remain 
to share vour love and protection ; but of my 
presence and your kindness to me they make 
an occasion for still farther disturbing your 
peace. How strange they should grudge me 
| that which they themselves do not appreciate! 
| How blind in Eliza to be so cold and indiffer- 
| ent to the devoted love of her father! and how 
| unnatural it all appears to one whose home 
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was made up of love and confidence! Oh, that 
home! I must not think of it now; it would 
unfit me for the task for which I sought this 
place. Yes, I must fall upon some plan to gain | 
a support until Arthur is able to provide the | 
home of which I know it is his dearest wish to | 
make me mistress. Dear Arthur, may that 
day soon arrive. I know that around your | 
home will circle the pure and good. The hope 
of being protected in the future by your loving 
arm shall cheer me through this trial. I heard 
Mrs. Gage making inquiries for a governess. | 
She and her husband were friends of my pa- | 
rents; perhaps, for their sake, will help their 
daughter. I will speak to them this evening. 
No, not this evening, for Eliza’s party will give 
me no opportunity. To-morrow willdo. But | 
Arthur must know nothing of this until 1 am | 
installed. Carlo, why are you so restless? 
Poor fellow, I had forgotten that I had con- 
fined you so long.’’ 

No doubt the dog’s uneasiness was occa-_ 
sioned by the proximity of the two young men, 
who were unavoidable listeners to the above 
soliloquy. As soon as he was released from 
the pressure of the little hand which had kept 
him obediently by the side of his mistress, he | 
approached the tree where they were seated, 
and, espying them, set up a vociferous bark- 
ing, arousing the young lady from the reverie 
into which she had again fallen, and draw- 
ing her attention to the tree which held the ob- 
jects of his anger. She arose from her mossy | 
seat, and, with more curiosity than fear de- 
picted in her countenance, advanced to the | 
side of the dog, and in full view of the occu- 
pants of the oak. George still held his gun, 
and when her gaze rested on them, no wonder 
her curiosity was quickly succeeded by fear. 
The young men themselves were too much em- | 
barrassed by their awkward position and lost 
in admiration of the lovely face, so unexpect- 
edly raised to their hiding place, to assure her | 
of safety. Her first thought was of retreat; 
with a few hasty steps she reached the slender 
log which served as a crossing to the shallow 
stream. But fright had rendered her trembling 
steps uncertain, and midway, in her trepida- 
tion, she missed the log and stepped into the 
brook. Grey, who had descended from his ele- | 
vated seat, was at her side in an instant. One 
look into his grave, sympathizing face told her 
she had nothing to fear; but too much agitated 
to speak, she silently accepted his polite assist- 
ance. When by his aid she had regained the 
frail, unbanistered Jog and reached the oppo- 
site bank, he released her hand, and in a sin- 
cere, earnest tone said :— 

“Permit me to express my regret for the 
fright which my friend and myself have un- | 
premeditatingly occasioned you. We are from 
the city of B——, and were proceeding to meet 
& business engagement in this neighborhood ; 
attracted by the cool shade of the woods, we 


| name, and she did not volunteer it. 


stopped here to rest and refresh ourselves. 
We were just on the eve of starting when you 
descended the hill and took a seat so near ours, 
that we could not move without attracting your 
attention and thereby causing you fright, which 
we wished to avoid.” 

‘You have nothing for which to apologize ; 
it is 1 who am the intruder; I have only to 


| blame my foolish habit of seeking this place 


alone. And now allow me to thank you for 
your kind assistance, and bid you good-morn- 
ing!’ Lifting tue little hand she had placed 


} on the head of the dog to subdue his anger, and 


bidding him follow, she was soon lost to view 
amid the luxuriant foliage of the woodland path 
she was pressing. 

The eyes of Grey followed ber with deep but 
unspoken interest. The baffled look in those 
large, liquid-brown eyes when they had turned 
to him in her helplessness with that mute but 


eloquent appeal for forbearance and protec- 


tion, had thrilled a cord in his bosom which all 
of woman’s wiles had failed to touch. When 
he could no longer see her in the distance, he 
turned reluctantly and joined his friend, who 


| had also left his perch and had been an inter- 


ested spectator of the scene on the opposite 
bank, and now in a gay, raillering tone, said :— 

‘*Well, Charlies, you are certainly a lucky 
fellow; for you have undoubtedly purchased 
the very haunt of the fairy tribe. The bright 
creature just vanished must be their queen. 
To settle the dispute of ownership, the mortal 
possessor must woo and wed the fairy queen. 
But say, did she give you no name by which to 
search her out? or are you only to discover 
her by her exceeding beauty?” 

“IT could not without rudeness inquire her 
And, un- 
fortunately for the romantic ending you would 
give our adventure, this lovely nymph seems 
to be already won. I could agree with you 
that I was a lucky fellow were I the Arthur 
whose home is to claim her for its mistress. I 
am sorry you will have to invent some less 
agreeable mode for settling our claims; in the 


_ mean time let us remember that honor and 
' delicacy forbid a mention of that with which 


accident has made us acquainted.”’ 

‘‘Nothing would induce me to repeat it. 
But I hope our beautiful unknown will again 
reveal herself at the party this evening. By 


| the way, does not Colonel Wells, who is to be 


our host to-night, reside in the direction she 
vanished ?”’ 

‘*Yes, his house stands just on the summit 
of that hill. But it is near the hour of my ap- 
pointment; let us, therefore, mount and make 
up for lost time.’’ 

While Grey, who was in the rear, was speak- 
ing, he caught the sparkle of something amid 
the moss where the young lady had been 
seated. Picking it up, he found it to be a 
beautiful and costly diamond ring. Of the 
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owner, he had no doubt; but, from some un- 
accountable reason, he shrank from the gay 
raillery which he knew this new discovery 
would elicit from his friend ; so, silently and 
unobserved, he placed it in his pocket, hoping 
by its means to become acquainted with her to 
whoin it belonged. Ah! forethoughtful, cau- 
tious man as he generally was, he thought not 
that he would soon look on the pretty bauble 
as a link in the chain of evidences against the 
possibility of his own happiness ; even so does 
short-sighted, unknowing man, carelessly toy 
with things which influence his destiny. How 
well that an infinitely wise and loving hand 
controls the helm! But we will leave our hero 
now, and, unlike the fleeting friends of life, 
return and stand by his side in the hour of 
sorrow. 

Colonel Wells, whose name George Taylor 
has already introduced, was from the same 
city as himself and friend, and was acquainted 
with them previous to their arriva! in this 
neighborhood. Together with much of the 
aristocracy of his native city, he had selected 
this lovely valley asa summer retreat. During 
the few months it was inhabited by the pro- 
prietors, it was the scene of much unrestrained 
sociability. The evening after the adventure 
we have recorded, this select circle were gath- 
ered in the parlors of Colonel Wells, whose 
family consisted, of himself, wife, daughter, 
and an orphan niece just returned from school 
previous to their removal into the country. 
Colonel Wells was possessed of extensive 
wealth, but this was not his chief recommen- 
dation; that lay in a highly cultivated mind 
and a noble heart. But, alas! its aspirations, 
with a single exception, found no response in 
his home. His wife was neither haughty nor 
entirely devoid of affection and amiability; 
but was too shallow and frivolous to under- 
stand and sympathize with the higher thoughts 
and deeper yearnings of her husband’s nature. 
With a better influence, her daughter’s dispo- 
sition might have been similar to that of her 
husband’s; but the wexuk, indulgent mother 
had, from her earliest infancy, left her pas- 
sions unrestrained, and now she stood in awe 

-of her only child, whose jealous, tyrannical 
disposition banished harmony from her home. 
But few would guess the existence of such an 
element in Eliza Wells, and even those few 
forgot it in the prestnce of her regal beauty. 
It seemed almost sacrilege to think that any 
valgar or malicious passions ever ruffled the 

ne composure of that fair face, or had 
dared to make her queenly form their temple. 
Ah! well she knew and practised the dissem- 
bler’s art, and to-night she moved amid her 
guests apparently the very essence of amia- 
bility. 

With pleasure we turn from this seeming to 





the real loveliness of Elula Wildman, Eliza’s | 


cousin, and our acquaintance of the morning. 





She was a brunette, but with a complexion so 
beautifully tinted that many called her fair. 
Her large, brown eyes, low, full forehead, and 
delicate temples were beautifully framed by 
the tiny ringlets, which, arrange her hair as 
she would, escaped and clung to her brow, 
| giving to her face that child-like look of inno. 
| cence and purity which was really characteris. 
| tie of her disposition. Her lips, which so often 
| quivered at the ill-natured taunts of her cousin, 
would lose by comparison with any of the usual 
illustrations. The rose-bud might be as beau- 
tiful, but nothing in inanimate nature could 
inspire the delightful emotion which one ex- 
perienced when looking on their living ani- 
mated beauty. Modesty and refinement were 
evinced in her every look and motion, and 
served as a veil to enhance her other charms, 
Yes, she was far too lovely to be loved by her 
jealous-hearted cousin. But Eliza’s jealousy 
seldom peeped out in the parlor ; it was in the 
family circle that Elula was made to feel the 
sting of this venomous passion. Any mani- 
| festation of love from her uncle aroused Eliza's 
| ill nature; and the poor orphan, with her nice 
sense of honor, was willing to avoid his cher- 
ished caresses, and to banish herself from his 
protection, rather than ruffle the tranquillity 
between father and daughter. But we must 
return to the party. 

The guests have nearly all arrived, but evi 
dently none of them receive Eliza’s undivided 
attention. With partly concealed eagerness, 
she listens to the rapidly diminishing announee 
ments, and turns away impatiently as the 
name reaches herear. Her acquaintance with 
Charles Grey has taught her his superiority, 
His newly-acquired wealth has made hima 
desirable conquest. Vanity whispers that the 
purchase of the adjacent farm was owing & 
regard for herself, and to-night she attaches 
much importance to his presence, and trembles 
for fear this carefully gotten up opportunity 
may be wasted ; but at last she is rewarded by 
hearing the name of Charles Grey and his 
friend announced. With a hasty glance, she 
assures herself of the reality, and then turns 
away with assumed indifference. 

We do not know if Grey would have felt 
particularly flattered by Eliza’s emotions ; but 
he certainly would have been less grieved had 
he seen the look of surprise and annoyed pet- 
plexity on Elula’s face as she recognized his 
entering form. Seated teo near the door to 
meet his forward glance, she missed his seareh- 
| ing eye; and, while he and George were pay- 
| ing their compliments to Mrs. Wells and Eliza, 
| she was glad to avail herself of Lawrence 
| Gould’s invitation for a promenade in: the li- 
brary. Finding that already crowded, he 
begged to extend their walk into the conserva- 
tory. With reluctant feelings, she consented, 
| well knowing his motive for the request; but 
| she deemed it kinder to relieve his suspense, 
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and when she had done this, she intended 
quietly to seek her aunt and ask permission to 
retire, thereby avoiding a recognition with the 
strangers. Elula was strictly conscientious, 
and the idea that she had betrayed the failings 
of her uncle’s family to those who.seemed to 
be on intimate terms with them was very pain- 
ful to her; and, though Grey’s manner had 
proclaimed him a gentleman, yet her only 
consolation had been in the thought that she 
would probably never meet them again, and 
consequently they would have no clue to the 
parties of whom she spoke. But it was not 
yet too late. They were ignorant of her pre- 
sence, and, by retiring early, she could pre- 
vent all unpleasant consequences. But the 
wheel of destiny cannot be turned aside by the 
weak arm of mortality. No sooner had she 
answered the importunate appeal of the lover 
at her side than she saw her uncle entering the 
room, accompanied by the principal hero of 
her morning adventure. 

Grey, finding that Eliza was engaged for the 
first set, had declined to dance. Having some 
business with Colonel Wells, he had sought him 
in the library; finding him disengaged, had 
joined him, and, to avoid the interruption of 
the music and conversation, they had entered 
the open doorway of the conservatory. 

Elula was too near the entrance to escape 
their recognition; and her uncle, who was 
always glad to have her near him when he 
could do so without the jealous presence of his 
daughter, advanced to her side and said :— 

“Why, Elula, I thought you were with the 
dancers, though I am glad to find you here. 
Mr. Grey, this is my niece, Miss Elula Wild- 
man, and Mr, Lawrence Gould.” 

Colonel Wells was too unobservant, and 
Lawrence Gould too much absorbed in his 
present disappointment, to note the painful 
flush on Elula’s downcast face as she acknowl- 
edged the introduction. None but Grey com- 
prehended her embarrassment, and we fear 
he was too much delighted at the discovery of 
her presence to sympathize very deeply in her 
confusion. Merely bowing to his polite ex- 
pression of pleasure at meeting her, Elula rose 
to leave the room, but her uncle interposed :— 

“Stay, Elula; if Mr. Gould will excuse you, 
Ishould like to have you show my friend here 
some of our floral curiosities now in bloom. 
Resume your seat, child; we will rejoin you 
directly.” 

Taking the arm of Grey, they stepped aside 
and soon dispatched the business which had 
brought them to Elula’s hiding-place. Gould 
remained silentiy by Elula’s side untii their 
return; but, when she took the proffered arm 
of Grey, he joined Colonel Wells, and together 
they left the room. 

With admirable tact and delicacy, Grey ban- 
ished all consciousness of the morning from 





his companion’s confidence pefore referring to 
it. In his mind, flowers were intimately con- 
nected with the memory of his parents, It 
was they who had taught him a systematic 
knowledge of their beauties, and learned him 
to read their sweet lesson of an infinite love 
which would leave no space unfilled in man’s 
heart. With rare skill he used this information 
to divert his companion’s mind from its troubled 
channel. He was soon rewarded by the brown 
eyes being raised te his with an expression of 
pleased interest in his subject. He felt reluc- 
tant to bring back the shy reserve to her face 
by any allusions to their previous meeting. 
3ut, feeling sure the ring in his possession was 
hers, when they had completed the rounds of 
the conservatory, he drew it from his pocket 
and said :— 

‘*Pardon me, Miss Wildman, for alluding to 
a subject which, I see, very unnecessarily an- 
noys you. I would not do so now, were it not 
to restore this ring, of which, I believe, you 
are the owner.”’ 

He was pained to see the confidence which 
he had been at so much pains to establish all 
die out of her face. But at sight of the ring, 
which had been her mother’s, she could not 
repress a joyful exclamation :— 

“Oh, thank you! My ring, which I had 
despaired of ever seeing again!" 

She paused abruptly, and, bending over the 
diamond, seemed lost in studying its brilliancy. 
Grey watched her narrowly. He thought she 
was rejoicing over the recovery of a present 
from the Arthur of her soliloquy, whom he 
imagined an accepted lover. But he was mis- 
taken ; she was thinking how best to dissipate 
from his mind the impressions her words must 
have conveyed of her uncle’s family. Again 
her eyes had that pleading look as she raised 
them to his face and said :— 

“You say that I am unnecessarily annoyed 
by what took place this morning ; but I cannot 
forget my uncharitable words, which must 
have been heard by yourself and friend. Let 
them have no weight in your estimation of 
those to whom they referred, and, if possible, 
forget the whole occurrence.” 

“Forgive me, Miss Wildman, if I cannot 
promise to forget what has given me so much 
pleasure ; though, believe me, that I do regret 
that anything connected with our meeting 
should make the memory of it disagreeable to 
you. You are wrong if you allow your con- 
science to upbraid you for a judgment which 
circumstances demanded of you; and, surely, 
the fact that you were unaware of listeners 
should acquit you of all blame, both in your 
own and their estimation. But I see this is 
embarrassing to you.” Gently taking the ring, 
which she still held in her hand, he went on: 
‘‘ Allow me to replace your ring, pledging you 
my word that no evil consequences shall arise 


his manner, and set himself the task of gaining | from the presence of myself and friend this 
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morning; also my esteem and friendship, 
which, I hope, when you know me better, you 
may find me worthy of returning.” 

To test the truth of his conjectare, he gave 
the ring the position which general usage 
has made to signify betrothal. She was too 
much embarrassed to notice or correct the 
error, and the fact that she did not object con- 
firmed him in the belief that she was already 
engaged. With an unconscious sigh, he relin- 
quished her hand and proposed returning to 
the parlor and joining the dancers. A new 
set was just forming as they entered, and, 
taking their places, he soon had the pleasure 
of seeing her face unshadowed by the cloud of 
perplexity so out of unison with its clear, 
bright expression. 

We will pass over George’s delight when he 
discovered his fairy of the morning ; also Eliza’s 
jealous hatred towards her gentle, unassuming 
cousin, who, she saw, had eclipsed her in the 
eyes of Grey and his friend; but she was only 
momentarily bawked, not routed. If beauty, 
wealth, and station were not sufficient to gain 
her point, she would use strategy to accom- 
plish her object. 

Late in the evening, when the two friends 
were taking their leave, she invited them, with 
a winning smile, to renew their visit. Turning 
to Elula, who stood near by, and addressing 
part of his reply to her, Grey said :— 

“To-morrow will be our last day for the 
present in this neighborhood. If Miss Wells 
and Miss Wildman permit, we will call in the 
evening and bid them farewell before return- 
ing to the city.’’ 

Each made a suitable response indicative of 
her assent; but Eliza would have been much 
more cordial had Elula had no share in the 
appointment; but, feeling secure of final suc- 
eess, she merely cast a look of sarcastic con- 
tempt on her undowered cousin, and, with 
haughty ill-nature, swept from her side. 

The morning after the party, Elula learned 
that Mr. and Mrs. Gage, who were guests of 
her uncle’s, were unexpectedly recalled to 
their homes in a different part of the State. 
Summoning resolution, she went to them and 
offered herself as an applicant for the situation 
of governess in their family. They were sur- 
prised, but more rejoiced because of the oppor- 
tunity it would give them of taking the daugh- 
ter of their old friend from her uncongenial 
home ; and, provided her uncle consented, they 
agreed to her proposal. 

‘And remember,” said Mrs. Gage, with a 
refined delicacy, which conveyed her feelings 
and intentions toward the orphan girl, ‘‘to 
have you with us is our principal inducement 
in accepting your offer. It will be so nice and 
cheerful to have a grown-up daughter in the 
family and to introduce to our friends.” 

_ Mr. Gage replied : ‘‘ Don’t congratulate your- 








self yet, my dear; I very much fear her uncle 
will refuse us the pleasure.”’ 

Elula knew her going or staying all depended 
on her uncle; for, without his permission, she 
would never leave his protection. Toapproach 
him on the subject, she felt, would be a severe 
ordeal; but, with all her gentle, shrinking 
sensitiveness, she did not lack the moral cour. 
age to perform an unpleasant duty. Leaving 
Mr. and Mrs. Gage, she went immediately to 
this much-beloved relative, whom she found in 
the library. He was reading, but looked up 
when she entered; and, seeing the troubled 
expression on her face, drew her towards him, 
and, with a silent, but tender caress, strove to 
dispel the shadow, which, he doubted not, 
some act of his family had occasioned. These 
mute expressions of his sympathy had often 
been the orphan’s solace, but now they were 
unnerving her for her task. Hastily recover. 
ing her ebbing courage, she proceeded in 4 
trembling tone to crave his permission to the 
plan she had arranged for her future. 

At first he listened to her in surprise; bug, 
in her anxious, loving face, he was not slow to 
read her real motive, and, without answering 
her, he bowed his head in humiliation and 
grief, mortified that those so dear to him, in 
whom he wished to see embodied every noble 
sentiment, had so wilfully failed in their duty 
to his orphan niece. With as deep a sense of 
shame as if it had been his own act, he recalled 
the bitter taunts and stinging neglect to whith 
Elula had been subject in his family, and con 
trasted it with the perfect love and congeniality 
of the home from which he had taken her,a 
sacred charge, from his dying brother. It was 
hard for him to give up this charge now, which 
he had vowed and strove so faithfully to per 
form. But he saw it would be tyranny to the 
sensitive nature of bis niece to force her 
remain in the freezing atmosphere of his home. 
With sad reluctance he gave the permission 
which would remove her from his personal 
protection, but with the restriction that she 
was still to regard him as her guardian and 
provider. Elula would not wound him by 
contesting this point; but, to cheer him, she 
playfully replied, as she left the room, that 
she would promise to worry him by her heavy 
exactions. 

The train by which Mr. Gage proposed leav- 
ing was due at six in the evening, and, after 
Elula had gained her uncle’s consent, she found 
that she had but little time left to prepare for 
her journey. Her well-ordered wardrobe was 
soon packed ; then a run with Carlo to Pouting 
Nook, a tender farewell to this old friend which 
had been an inmate of her childhood’s home, & 
last visit to the econsérvatory, and she was ready 
to join the expectant travellers. 

There was an implied reproach in the tone 
of Colone! Wells when he informed his wife 
and daughter of Elula’s going, which brought® 
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painful consciousness of neglected duty to the | old as she alone entered the room, she was in 


heart of Mrs. Wells. 


But little was it heeded _ no doubt of the object of his search. But she 


by Eliza, who was quick to see the advantage | was not discouraged. With all the fascinating 


of her rival’s absence. 


narrowly the night before, she had known hii | 


long, but had never seen his eye beam with so 
much pleasure and interest when in the pres- 
ence of her sex as it did when fastened on her 
cousin. Certainly the narrow, selfish disposi- 
tion, which weighed down her naturally nobler 
qualities, had ample room to rejoice in the for- 
tune which removed her rival from the field, 
and placed her in a position too huinble to cope 
with one who could boast beauty, wealth, and 
station as her allies. Her illy-concealed satis- 
faction warhed her timid mother to restrain 
the remonstrance which rose to her lips. Mrs. 
Wells had often felt that the love and minis- 
tration of her gentle niece would have blessed 
and tranquillized her old age, and she would 
have given her a child’s place in her affection, 
bad it not been for the dread of her idolized 
but jealous-hearted daughter. Elula felt the 
truth of this'in her aunt’s tender farewell, and 
from her heart she pitied her lot far more than 
she did herown. When bidding adieu to Eliza 
she pleasantly said :— 

“You will know how to excuse me to our 
visitors this evening. I shall be quite differ- 
ently employed. Good-by.’”’ 

She offered her quivering lips, which Eliza 
pressed with apparent cordiality; but Elula 
was glad that the hurry and confusion pre- 
vented a reply to her cousin’s falsely-expressed 
sorrow that she was leaving them. Her uncle’s 
farewell was last, but it was a silent one; and 
then, taking her seat by Mrs. Gage, they drove 
rapidly towards the station, which was located 
in the village of which we have before spoken 
as the stopping-place of our hero and his friend. 
Near the entrance of the little town they met 
these two gentlemen, who were on their way 
to fulfil the appointment of the previous even- 
ing. Elula was still agitated, and, feeling un- 
able to converse with composure, she drew her 
veil before she was recognized. Not so the 
lively Mrs. Gage, who the evening before had 
dived into her family records and discovered 
some connecting link between her own and 
Grey’s ancestry. Now, stopping the carriage, 
she explained her hasty departure, and remind- 
ed her newly-discovered relative of his promise 
to visit her the next fall. She was warmly 
seconded in the invitation by her husband, and 
Grey, after promising compliance, rode on. 
We will leave our travellers and return with 
them. 

Eliza received the card which announced 
their presence with a smile of triumph, and, 


while her fingers were busy adorning her beau- | 


tiful person, her mind was equally so, fabricat- 
ing a story to depose her cousin’s image from 
the memory of Grey. With renewed jealousy 
she saw his expectant look towards the thresh- 


She had watched Grey | powers of which she was so pre-eminently mis- 


tress, she strove to wile him into forgetfulness 


| of the absent one, and impress him with the 





superiority of her own charms before revert- 
ing to her. But when some allusion was made 
to the entertainment of the previous evening, 
Grey ventured to say :— 

‘* Was the fatigue of last night so great as to 
deter Miss Wildman from receiving our fare- 
well visit this evening?” 

With a well-dissembled appearance of pain 
on her beautiful but treacherous face, Eliza 
replied :— 

‘IT supposed you had met Elula on your way 
here, and were already aware of her absence.”’ 
After a slight hesitation, during which she 
seemed to be recovering herself, she went on. 
‘*My cousin surprised and grieved us all very 
much this morning by announcing her inten- 
tion of accompanying Mrs. Gage asa governess 
for their children ; no inducement that we could 
offer was sufficient to persuade her to remain. 
Poor pa is dreadfully grieved about it. I hope 
she will soon see the folly of her course and 
return to us.”’ 

Grey remained silent, but George repiied. 
““We did observe some lady with Mrs. Gage, 
but failed to see her face. Never once thought 
of its being Miss Wildman.” 

“‘] am sorry to tell you that it was her. I 
have tong feared that Elula’s capricious dispo- 
sition would lead her to some false step, but I 
hoped that our Jove, and her regard for us, 
united with pa’s advice, would be sufficient to 
restrain her from such an open and unneces- 
sary manifestation of it as she has now made.” 

‘*She has a remarkably gentle and childlike 
physiognomy for so much obstinacy of charac- 
ter ; but nature is sometimes whimsical in this 
matter. Somewhere I have received the im- 
pression that Miss Wildman is engaged, but 
this step seems to contradict it.’’ 

Ah, thoughtless, happy George! he did not 
know that his careless remark would enable 
Eliza to insert the only sting which her ingeni- 
ous story otherwise contained. She replied :— 

“I believe your impression is correct; at 
least when pa urged her engagement as a rea- 
son to deter her from going, she replied that 
she was acting with the knowledge and appro- 
bation of her lover.” 

Neither of the young men offered any fur- 
ther remark. Indeed, Grey had been silent 
since his first inquiry, and did not join in the 
conversation again until it passed to a differ- 
ent topic. But he had lost all interest in his 
call, and was glad to agree with George that it 
was time to return. Eliza bade them farewell, 
looking forward to her return to the city to 
complete the conquest which she hoped was 
already begun. Could she have followed Grey 
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and been cognizant of the fact which revealed 
itself to him that night, she would have felt 
less hopeful. 

The disappointment and depression he felt 
on the announcement of Elula’s absence sur- 
prised even himself, and the indignation with 
which he listened to Eliza’s artful story, aroused 
him to a suspicion of the seutiment he was 
cherishing for her victim. As the reader well 
knows, he already possessed a knowledge of 
Elula’s plans and motives, which enabled him 
to reject Eliza’s version, and to view Elula’s 
conscientious conduct in its true light. But 
the part of the story which related to her en- 
gagement coincided too well with his previous 
surmises to be rejected. The painful emotion 
with which he received the confirmation of 
this, warned him to leave the investigation of 
his feelings to a more fitting time and place. 
With a strong effort, he forced his thoughts in 
the direction of the conversation which occu- 
pied his companions, and it was not until he 
was shut up in his own room that he again suf- 
fered his mind to dwell on the discovery so 
suddenly revealed to him ; then he would have 
been glad to have persuaded himeelf into doubt- 
ing the truth of his first emotion. But this sen- 
timent, so long silent in his nature, now rose 
and claimed its place, with a restlessness abso- 
lutely painful, and, argue as he would, he found 
indelibly stamped on his heart the impression 
of a beautiful image which he fain would have 
enfolded in his arms. For a moment he forgot 
its unattainability, and gave himself up to the 
guidance of his fancy ; it led him into the rose- 
lit realms of successful love; gave Elula’s un- 
resisting hand into his, while in her shy, loving, 
but truthful eyes, he read a corresponding re- 
ply te the palpitations of his own heart. In 
rapture he listened to her low-murmured vows 
as she stood by his side at the altar, every emo- 
tion of his being rising up in reply, while he 
gloried in his right and power to protect her 
from every ill. 
saw the crown of all—domestic bliss; but his 
mocking, delusive guide suddenly closed the 
door to this fairy realm, leaving him shivering 
outside and comfortless to battle with cold re- 
ality. A sense of suffocation oppressed him ; 
the pent-up walls of his room became unbear- 
able. Arising, he sought the veranda, and 
while slowly pacing its length, he struggled to 
regain the strength of his usually calm, decis- 
ive nature. But he could not school himself 
to the effort of tearing the beautiful image 
from his heart; whenever he essayed to do so, 


he seemed to see that same pleading look in | 


the brown eyes imploring him to forbear. 
There was a sad pleasure in the delusion, and 
he resolved to let it live as the only dream 
which might cheer him through his henceforth 
sad and lonely life. But the calm of his nature 
had heen too thoroughly broken up to allow him 
repose in sleep, and he continued pacing the 


He looked still farther, and | 
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veranda, until the approaching dawn warned 
him to prepare for his return to the city, 
Arousing his friend, they hastily made their 
preparations, and were svon rapidly whirling 
on their homeward journey. 

But what of Elula, now that she was realiz- 
ing the fruits of her resolve? Did she waver 
and long for the halls of idleness she had left? 
Did freezing neglect and bitter taunts seem 
easier borne than her self-appointed task? If 
so, her low, rippling laugh and clear, sparkling 
eyes are a false index to her feelings. Her 
friends with delicate kindness had established 
her in their family as one of its privileged 
members. But she insisted on devoting a large 
share of her time to the instructioh of her pu- 
pils, in whose improvement she became deeply 
interested, though not to the exclusion of all 
social intercourse. In the amiable and intel 

| lectual circle which the good sense of her 
friends had gathered around them, she found 
| many warm friends and admirers. So much 
| for her outward life. But hidden away from 
| the gaze of the world, did her heart conceal 
no answering emotion to that she had uncon- 
sciously inspired in the bosom of Grey? Like 
| him, did she look to the coming years and wish 
| them past that she might lay down the burden 
| that time would never lighten? No. Cupid 
had acted a gentler part by her than he did by 
Grey—had left her a few more days of untrou- 
bled girlhood before awakening her to the ca 
pacity of her own heart to love and suffer. 
| Though, it is true, when she attempted to look 
| into her future, the noble, dignified figure of 
| him who had pledged himself her friend, would 
stand resolutely before her, and, almost un 
| known to herself, he became the standard by 
which she judged the pretensions of other men. 
Had her life been an idle one—her time unoe 
cupied, she might have toyed with and clothed 
this sentiment in a robe dangerous to her peace} 
| but she wisely left the realm of fancy and lived 
in that of duty. She sometimes smiled at her 
own folly in allowing the ring to remain on the 
finger where Grey had placed it. When she 
thought of removing it, some mysterious infla 
| ence or emotion pleaded for its continuance}; 
| so it remained undisturbed, though wise, mat 
| ter-of-fact little Elula said she attached no 
meaning to it. 

The followipg winter Mrs. Gage did not re 
| turn to the city as usual ; but, accompanied by 
_Elula and her children, she repaired to the 
| southern part of the Union to recruit her some- 
what failing health. 

Eliza saw the season come and go without 
the conquest she had hoped to achieve. It is 
true Grey was frequently at her side, but none 
knew better than she the emptiness of the re 
port of their engagement. Cooler reflection 
had led Grey to entertain a faint hope that the 
circumstances which occasioned his suspicions 
of Elula’s betrothal might be explained ayay. 
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A careful study of Eliza’s actions had taught 
him her hopes and fears ; and he conjectured 
that she might have fabricated the story of her 
cousin’s engagement as an auxiliary to her 
plan; therefore he sought her side that he 
might, in some unguarded hour, force her into 
contradicting her assertion of it. But Eliza 
was too well skilled in her art to be readily 
caught in her own snare, and the only result 
of Grey’s strategy was to lead him to doubt. 

At the end of the fashionable season she and 
her mother accompanied some of their friends 
toa distant watering-place, intending in a few 
weeks to return and join Colonel Wells in the 
country. With the ever-hopeful look of bu- 
man nature into futurity, she looked forward 
to the coming summer to accomplish what she 
had failed to do through the winter. 

Grey, in company with his sister, Mrs. Tay- 
lor, and George, had planned to spend the sum- 
mer at his residence in the country. But Ida, 
whose marriage would take place before her 
return to the city, was not ready to go, and the 
rest of the little party were awaiting her pleas- 
ure. One day Grey unexpectedly encountered 
Mr. Gage in the street. Mr. Gage had been to 
the south and returned with his family. After 
installing them in the country, he had himself 
hurried to town to arrange his business so as 
to admit of his absence for the ensuing season. 
Learning that Grey had no plans for the fol- 
lowing week, he insisted that he should spend 
itin paying the visit he promised himself and 
wife the previoussummer. Grey sadly doubted 
the wisdom of yielding, but he suddenly re- 
solved to go and solve the harassing doubt 
which kept him in a constant state of restless- 
ness and discontent. He saw how fruitless was 
the effort to reason his heart into submission 
while the faintest hope remained. If he found 
the reality of the obstacles, of which report and 
corroborative circumstances had warned him, 
he would call up the strength of his principle 
to fight the battle with his heart. This had 
been his successful ally through too many 
struggles to let him doubt its efficacy now. 
Ah, deep student of human nature as he was, 
there was still a page which naught but bitter 
experience would unfold ; between true, genu- 
ine, unadulterated love and its object fate may 
pile obstacle on obstacle and may weigh them 
down with principle, reason, and judgment, 
and deem the victory won, only to awake in 
some unguarded hour to a knowledge of the 
treacherous calm through which he has been 
sleeping. Yes, love such as Grey’s might turn 
to coals, but never ashes. But we will let the 
conclusion of our story tell his experience in 
this passion which makes and breaks so much 
of human happiness. 

The Gage mansion was destined to entertain 
another visitor than the one its master was con- 
veying to its hospitable halls—Elula’s brother 
had heard of her return and had hurried to pay 
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her a visit. If she had ever longed for happi- 
ness in any other form, she was certainly una- 
ware of the necessity for it for the moment 
she was so unexpectedly clasped in her broth- 
er’sstrongembrace. Mrs. Gage had prohibited 
all lessons during his stay, and this evening had 
sent them out onaride. Gayly and unrestrain- 
edly they felt and conversed, too happy and 
indifferent to notice so common a thing as the 
vehicle which was slowly approaching them. 
Not so its occupants ; one of them at least was 
feasting his eyes on the fair equestrian. If 
Grey (for he and Mr. Gage were the travellers) 
had thought her lovely in the past, when pain 
and grief lay heavy on her heart and brow, he 
now acknowledged that vision had waxed dim 
beside the radiant image of the present. He 
was aroused by Mr. Gage, who exclaimed :— 

‘“‘We are nearing home, sure enough, for 
yonder are some of its inmates. But who can 
Elula’s escort be!’’ 

Grey did not care to know. He found his 
boasted resolutions deserting him for so slight 
a cause as seeing another by the side of her he 
so loved. In the few moments allowed him for 
thought, he saw that his heart would be no 
slave to his will—that it was not a thing in 
which he might enshrine a heaven-born pas- 
sion and then pluck it out at will. He scarcely 
repressed a groan as he looked adown the com- 
ing years and saw the conflict still raging in his 
bosom and the victory unwon. 

Neither of them claimed a previous acquaint- 
ance when Mr. Gage offered to introduce them ; 
though a remembrance of the past suffused 
Elula’s face with a rosy flush. Grey acknowl- 
edged the introduction with grave indifference, 
and Elula thought, with an unaccountable 
pang, of the emptiness of the friendship he 
had pledged. To hide her confusion, she turned 
and introduced her brother. Mr. Gage had 
failed to recognize him, but now he started up 
with a lively expression of pleasure in his face 
and words, and pressed the hand of the son of 
his old friend. Less demonstrative was the 
greeting of Grey when he was introduced ; but 
Mr. Wildman thought, from the brightened ex- 
pression of his countenance, that Mr. Grey was 
better pleased to make his acquaintance than 
that of his sister. But Elula wished to termi- 
nate the interview, and said :— 

“Arthur, we will not detain Mr. Gage any 
longer; 1 am sure he is anxious to reach 
home.” 

Ah, that name! how magically it lifted the 
cloud from the brow of Grey. Rapidly in his 
mind he went over the words of Elula, which 
referred to Arthur, how naturally they applied 
to a brother! and how blind he was to misun- 
derstand them. Memory provokingly remind- 
ed him of the ring and of Eliza’s statement; 
there still might be mountains in his way, but 
he persistently leaped over, and thought again 
He felt heartily ashamed 
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of the jealous emotion which had prompted his 
cold greeting of Elula, and caused him to ig- 
nore their previous acquaintance. In the midst 
of his reverie they reached the house. After 
receiving Mrs. Gage’s warm welcome and ex- 
changing his travelling suit for one more fitting 
the occasion, he joined his host and hostess on 
the piazza, where they were enjoying a prome- 


nade, while discussing home affairs during the | 


absence of its master. Just as he entered, Mrs. 
Gage was saying :— 


“I forgot to tell you that Arthur Wildman | 


is here paying Elulaa visit. He seems to have 
borne misfortune as nobly as his sister ; though 


1 ought not to praise him, for I fear he intends | 


taking her from us. He says his home will 
soon be ready for its mistress; and it seems 
that Elula has long ago promised to fill that 
place.” 

**We met them on our way, and I had to be 
reintroduced to Arthur. 
give up Elula. We must prevail on Arthur to 
relinquish his claim. But here they come.”’ 


Elula had brought herself to task for the | 


embarrassment of her manner occasioned by 
meeting Grey so unexpectedly. He looked so 


grave and entirely unconscious of any previous | 


acquaintance, that she thought it probable that 
he had really forgotten their brief meeting in 
the ‘past. But, strange to say, much as she 
had once desired this, it brought no comfort 
now ; but rather an uneasy, restless discontent 
of feeling, which she tried in vain to shake off 
and resume the gayety with which she set out 
on her ride. But the effort was fruitless, and 
before going far, she agreed with Arthur that 
it was time to return. She resolved to meet 
Grey naturally, and by the time she had reached 
the house had at least regained outward com- 
posure. But she was fully reassured by the 
quiet, unobtrusive kindness, almost tender- 
ness, of Grey’s manner as he assisted her to 
dismount and led her up the steps. She could 
not account for the change in his Jooks and de- 


portment towards herself any more than for 


the sudden vanishing of the cloud from her 
own heart; but certain it was gone, and it re- 
quired no effort, as she stood for a few moments 
in the little circle gathered on the piazza, to 


answer the gay pleasantries of Mr. Gage in the | 


same light-hearted tone. 
Mrs, Gage reminded her that the tea-bell 
would soon ring; and, before she had com- 


pleted the exchange of her riding-habit for an 


evening dress, she heard its summons. 
When she entered the dining-hall the family 
were already gathered around the elegantly- 


furnished table. Mr. Gage and his visitors were | 


deeply engaged in some political discussion. 
Taking her accustomed seat by Mrs. Gage, she 
and her brother were soon laughingly relating 
some little adventure of their ride, in which 
Arthur insisted that his sister had shown re- 
markable absence of mind. Elula, on the con- 


Indeed, we cannot | 


trary, good-naturedly declared that it had been 
occasioned entirely by his want of gallantry. 

Mr. Gage noticed the flagging interest of his 
visitor in their conversation, and observed, with 
a quiet, knowing smile, the direction his eyes 
and thoughts were straying, and, following 
them, he replied to Elula’s last remark. 

“A grave charge that, Arthur. I shall have 
to depose you from chief escort and substitute 
| my friend here in your next ride. By the way, 
Grey, they do claim to have some natural curi- 
osities about here, and we certainly have some 
pretty scenery; so if you carry out my threat 
to Arthur, you may perhaps be repaid for your 
trouble.” 

“Really, Mr. Gage, youare spoiling your own 
plan. I fear Miss Wildman will never trust 
herself to so ungallant an escort as you have 
made me appear. The pleasant task you have 
assigned me will be sufficient reward in itself; 
if to that is added the beauty of the scenery, 
1 shall dread to think of the expiration of 
| my visit.”’ Turning to Elula, he proceeded, 
‘**Do Miss Wildman’s rides ever extend to 
| the mountains I see on our left? I imagine 

the view from some of its knolls must be 
grand.” 

‘* That is one of my favorite haunts, which I 
have not revisited since my return from the 
South. I think you would find the view quite 
equal to the opinion you have expressed.” 

‘Then, as Mr. Gage has appointed me one 
of your company, and if yourself and brother 
permit, I shall anticipate much pleasure from 

| accompanying you in your rides.”’ 
| Elula smilingly bowed her consent, but Arm 
| thur expressed his more openly, declaring that, 
if any more adventures occurred, Mr. Grey 
| would be a witness in his favor. The conver 
sation then passed to other subjects, and Grey 
was still more favorably impressed by the 
| sprightly but modest manner in which Elula 
| joined. He saw that any allusion to the past 
would dispel her growing confidence and over- 
shadow her face with the old reserve he so 
much dreaded to see; so, when opportunity 
| offered, he refrained from referring to it 
However, the week flew by in sunshiny pleas 
| ure, and our little party laughingly congratu- 
lated themselves in at last finding a nook 
unvisited by the spirit of trouble. Elula said 
her share of the enjoyment was occasioned 
by the presence of her brother. Ah! she had 
grown timid, and, fearful of questioning the 
| emotions of her own heart, had turned wilfully 
away from the secret it was bursting to dis- 
close, and had found a sweet but dangerous 
rest, from a restless feeling, by the side of him 
| who was ever watchful of and attentive to her 
| comfort, but who, she thought, regarded her 
only asa friend. Nevertheless, in spite of its 
doubts and fears, that week contained a his- 
| tory of strange, wild, fascinating pleasure, 
| which, let it terminate as it would, neither 
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Grey nor Elula would have blotted from their 
memory. Yes, true, unselfish love, when once 
experienced, whether crowned with success or 
failure, beats music in the human heart until 
gray hairs and tottering steps have dropped 
into the grave ; aud then, perhaps, winging its 
way through the pearly gates, where all is 
light and love, stands before the great white 
throne, and sweetly pleads for the object it may 
have left behind. 

Two days before Grey’s departure, he and 
Arthur insisted that their visit to the adjacent 
mountain, in which Elula had promised to act 
as guide, should no longer be deferred. De- 
lighted with the idea of revisiting this favorite 
spot, she readily agreed, and they were soon 
beneath the shadow of the oak which covered 
its sides, and slowly ascending to its summit, 
which, having gained, they dismounted, and 
strolled about in search of the different points 
from which to gain the most extensive view of 
the surrounding country. Presently Arthur 
discovered a cliff, which, he declared, he must 
immortalize himself by climbing. Gayly laugh- 
ing at his sister’s remonstrances, he left her 
seated on a hoary moss-covered rock, and Grey 
standing near by, gazing abstractedly into the 
valley below. He was thinking, not of its 
beauty, but that the time had now arrived 
when he must solve his interest in Elula’s 
heart. But when he turned, and met her look 
of innocent, confiding friendship, he hesitated, 
lest he should alarm and drive away even this 
sentiment by his avowal. However, procrasti- 
nation was not his habit. Seating himself by 
her side, he handed her some flowers he had 
idly plucked. Smiling her thanks, she began 
to arrange them into a bonquet. As she did 
80, the diamond gleamed in and out among 
the flowers—Grey thought as a warning against 
his intention; but he would know the worst, 
and said :— 


“Miss Wildman, do you know that I was | 


once selfish enough to regret, not only the 
finding, but the restoration, of your ring ?’’ 

A look of embarrassment quivered on her 
face at this allusion to the past ; but the strange- 
ness of the remark caused her to raise her eyes 
to his, full of wonder, as she said :— 

“IT am sorry you were forced to do a disa- 
greeable thing. But I was very grateful for 
the restoration of this keepsake from my 
mother.” 


warned me of the folly of cherishing the pas- 
| Sion with which you had inspired me ; but it 
| refused to be quelled, so long as a doubt of the 





story remained. I accepted Mr. Gage’s invita- 
tion here with more fear than hope, but re- 
solved to learn the truth. Our first interview 
removed one obstacle; I found the Arthur of 
your soliloquy the brother, instead of the lover 
1 had imagined him. This lent me courage, 
and Hope whispered that the remaining evi- 
dences might be equally unfounded. 1 gave 
heed to the sweet, encouraging voice, and 
how a sweeter voice still has swept this fear 
from my path. But it remains fer you to 
crown or blast this hope which finding you 
free has inspired in my heart. Will you give 
yourself up to me, Elula? No other image 
or interest ever has or can occupy the place 
1 have dared to give you in my affections.” 

At first Elula could not comprehend. It 
seemed so improbable that such a mere child 
as herself should be necessary to the happiness 
of this strong, brave, self-relying man; that 
she should have inspired, all unconsciously, 
such a passion in his bosom as trembled in bis 
pleading face and tone. But, above all, was 
the sweet, delicious consciousness of loving 
and being loved. With a vibrating thrill of 
overpowering joy, she realized how sweet 
would be the rest which his strong, protecting 
arms and guardian love could afford. But the 
little hands which so shyly covered her bowed 
face hid its varying expression from his anx- 
ious gaze. Kneeling by her side, he gently 
withdrew them, and met her eyes, so soft and 
full of love and happiness, that he read the 


| answer which her timid lips refused to utter; 





“Will you assure me of your gratitude by | 


telling me candidly if I have been misinformed 
in hearing you were already engaged ?”’ 

“T can have no objection to correcting a 
mistake which has no foundation.”’ 

“Thank you! Now you must let me tell 
you why I have asked this question. It is be- 
cause it raised an obstacle against an emotion 
which your first appearance awoke in my 
heart. Several circumstances, and afterwards 
your cousin’s avowal of your engagement, 





| but they did not refuse the rapturous kiss with 


which he sealed the avowal her eyes had made. 
Ah! if Eliza had been present, how her jealous 
nature had been inflamed! But the scene was 
not without a spectator, for, on looking up, 
they mec the surprised face of Arthur. Elula 
hurriedly averted her face; but Grey stepped 
promptly forward, and, extending his hand, 
said :— 

“T have long loved your sister; I have just 
told her so; and she has allowed me to believe 
that my affection for her is returned. Are 
you willing to trust her to me?” 

One look at his sister’s happy, blushing face, 
and he replied that he must leave the decision 
to herself and friends, though it would go hard 
with him togive up his anticipated housekeeper. 
During their homeward ride, when Arthur had 
considerately left them alone, Grey said :— 

‘“‘Elula, you have this evening crowned my 
life with a hope which leaves me little else to 
wish for on earth; but even that little you can 
give. My sister’s marriage will take place in 
three months ; then I shall have no one to look 
to for comfort but yourself. My house is al- 
ready waiting for its mistress. Why should 
we defer the consummation of our vows unne- 
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cessarily? It has been a long-cherished scheme 
that my sister’s marriage should take place at 
our ancestral home. How much it would 
lighten my duties as the host to have the as- 
sistance of a wife! Say, Elula, do you not 
divine my meaning? And will you not name 
a day previous to Ida's marriage for our own ?”’ 
As she remained silent, he continued : “If you 
wish to consult your friends before answering 
me, I will not urge you now, nor hereafter, if 
it will inconvenience you in the least.” 

Overcoming her timidity, she replied, “‘ Thank 
you for mentioning my friends. You will not 
think me disregardful of your wishes if I leave 
this point for them and my uncle to settie? 
My uncle, in his heart and actions, so far as 
cireumstances would permit, has been a father 
to me since the death of my own, and now I 
would not treat him with the disrespect of act- 
ing in this matter without his knowledge.” 

“You are right, my own darling. To-mor- 
row I will return to the city, which, I think, 
he has not yet left, and ask his approval.”’ 

That night Elula received the congratulations 
of her friends, and, after some persuasion, 
Grey succeeded in gaining their sanction to an 
early marriage. 

Next morning Grey proceeded in quest of 
Colonel Wells. Having found the good old 
man, he quite as much delighted as surprised 
him by his request. He knew that his niece’s 
happiness would be secure in Grey's keeping, 
and he willingly gave his consent. He wished 
them to defer the marriage until his wife’s 
return, and have it celebrated at his country 
home. But that would occasion an indefinite 
delay, to which Grey was by no means willing 
to submit, and finally Colonel Wells agreed to 
an early marriage, to be performed at the Gage 
mansion. 

Now, we presume that men and women ex- 
ist where our story will be read, consequently 
marriages are no phenomena; therefore, we 
feel that there is no necessity to describe this 
particular one. Let it suffice that it was at- 
tended by its full share of the important bustle 
indispensable on such an occasion, and by 
enough of happiness to supply two or three 
others deficient in this quality. However, 
there is one other circumstance resulting from 
the story we have narrated in which we will 
ask our benevolent reader to rejoice with us. 

Some delay in the delivery of Colonel Wells’ 
letter had prevented his wife and daughter 
from hearing of Elula’s marriage until their 
arrival in the neighborhood where the happy 
pair had already ensconced themselves. It 
proved a life-long lesson to Eliza. She had 
really loved Grey, and her thoughts of return- 
ing to the country had been enhanced by the 
certainty of seeing him daily. Her father 
never guessed this interest until he saw the 
ghoek produced by the news of his marriage 
with her cousin; then his tender, delicate sym- 





pathy showed her how kind a friend she had 
neglected, and the nobier emotions of her soul 
arose from beneath the rubbish which had so 
long weighted them down. Her father was a 
devoted Christain. In his brave, patient en- 
durance of trials, she saw the strength she 
needed to meet her disappointment ; and, hum- 
bly kneeling at the shrine of mercy, she received 
the blessing promised to the broken and con- 
trite spirit. 

When the cousins met, there was no con- 
sciousness of ill treatment in Elula’s manner, 
and no chilliness in Eliza’s voice. But when 
Elula sweetly pleaded for her assistance in 
entertaining her numerous guests at the ap- 
proaching marriage of her sister-in-law, she 
almost wavered. The old demon in her breast 
shouted loudly for its former sway; it whis 
pered, ‘“‘Give up the struggle; you can never 
stand the trial of seeing another fill the place 
you had hoped to win.’’ But one look at her 
father, and glance adown the calm, peaceful 
road into which she so longed to turn her weary 
steps, drove the ill-adviser from her bosom, 
and she wravely accepted the invitation which 
she felt would yield her far more pain than 
pleasure. But she was mistaken ; she realized 
a pleasure from this victory over self, to which 
her former selfishness had made her a stranger. 
After this the cousins became fast friends, 
The silent but sure influence of Elula’s lovely 
example, united with her own struggles, led 
Eliza on until, as an uncaged bird, she rejoiced 
in her freedom from her former self, and fer- 
vently thanked the Author of her being for 
awakening her toa nobler life and higher aims 
than that of mere self-gratification. 

Her father was no longer a sad, dispirited 
man ; her mother was encouraged and strength- 
ened by her example; and her home, through 
her dutiful conduct and loving ministration, 
becauie as happy as it had once been miserable, 


ow 
>> 


OBSERVATION. 

THE practice of noting things and events in 
their simple existence will gradually accumu- 
late a store of knowledge, from which we may 
derive help in every turn of life. It is the ob- 
servant man that is the man of resource. The 
happiest inventions are the result of much 
silent observation. It is indispensable to all 
whose business it is to guide or rule their fel- 
lows. In the family it supplies what is most 
needed to prevent jars, to ease discomforts, to 
remedy mischiefs, to make up for deficiencies. 
In society it obviates blunders, suggests felicit- 
ous improvisations, steers one’s course clear of 
sunken rocks, explains things which might 
otherwise appear anomalous, and nips silly 
suspicions in the bud. To the statesman it is 
invaluable ; for, though there may be brilliant 
oratorical power without it, it is impossible 
that there can be wise administration. 
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LITERATURE AND CHARACTER 
OF THE GOTHIC MIND. 
(THE DARK AGES.) 


BY J. J. ANSPACH. 





In a former paper we treated of the litera- 
ture of Greece; we then noticed the suitable- 
ness of. polytheism to small, insulated States. 
Among the Greeks, each district spoke its 
peculiar dialect, obeyed its own laws, and 
possessed its special deity. The absence of a 
common spirit, or sentiment, was the only 
impediment to the extension of Grecian sway 
over the civilized world. Though nations may 
be conquered, countries desolated, people re- 
duced to slavery, in a short period of time, yet 
the edifice of State requires, not only time to 
lay firm foundations, but also the cement of 
some common spirit. This truth was illustrat- 
ed in the political history of Rome. 

In the era of Cesar the empire was very ex- 
tensive but very insecure, being a string of 
cities and connected by no common interests. 
Augustus perceived the necessity of a more 
consolidated and firmer administration of gov- 
ernment, and also the want of a national senti- 
ment. It is not a little remarkable that just 
when there was such pressing neéd of a spirit 
which could be entertained by all the people, 








, imitation or representation. 


and which would bind all together in close fel- | 


lowship, Christianity should appear, claiming 
fo perform that very office, to meet that very 
want—to give the world a common spirit which 
would bind all without destroying their dis- 
tinctive characteristics. 

Emanating from Asia, Christianity spread 
into Europe, and was finally carried among 
the Gothic tribes. Far away from the vices 
and luxury of Rome, amid the mighty fast- 
nesses of their mountains, there lived a simple 
people who were called the Goths. 

The Gothic character was truly noble. Inde- 
pendent as a king, he would voluntarily submit 
to the decision of the assembly; brave and 
strong as a lion in war, he was gentle and re- 
spectful in the presence of women; simple in 
his habits, he loved domestic pleasures. The 
Goth first asserted the right of personal liberty 
and demonstrated that it was not incompatible 
with the principles of representative govern- 
ment. 

The art and literature of our ancestors was 
far superior to that of the Greeks—superior in 
kind, not in degree. 
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tinct from the execution, that the soul is im- 
pressed with a sense of vastness, a sense of the 
unknown, the incomprehensible; in a word, 
with a vivid conception of the Infinite. Stimu- 
lated by the grandeur before it, the spirit at- 
tempts to soar and gather within its circling 
the Infinite—that something which cannot be 
taken in by the senses. This desire to express 
the infinite by some symbol was the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Gothic art and literature ; 
consequently sculpture—in which a definite 
effect is the object—never attained any emi- 
nence among this people; while the symboli- 
cal nature of painting opens a wide field in 
which the mighty genius of Michel Angelo and 
Raphael found their proper sphere. This com- 
plexity of many antagonistic principles, and 
their reduction into an harmonious whole, is 
manifested in all works of genius which have 
appeared since A.D. 600. The poetry of Homer 
differs from the poetry of Shakspeare in kind ; 
it is governed by the same principles but ap- 
plied to different elements. 

The constant intercourse which the North- 
men held with nature predisposed them to ac- 
cept the grand doctrines of Christianity. The 
Grecian mind must make an image of its god, 
but the deity of the Goth was beyond human 
The gloomy for- 
ests, the raging sea, the howling tempests, the 
long, dreary winters, the stars at midnight and 
the sun at noon, all taught the Goth that the 
God of nature must be above nature. There 


| is no doubt that the respect of the Gothic races 


| 


for the character of woman predisposed them 
to accept the doctrine of the Virgin Mary. 
It was impossible for Rome to withstand the 


repeated attacks of these hardy races; the 





Greek art was distin- | 


guished for its completeness, Gothic art for its | 


sublimity. 


The one pleases but the other | 


thrilis me. A Greek temple satisfies the mind, | 


and we are proud man could produce such an 
effect. 


But in a Gothic cathedral there is such | 


an endless variety, such a wonderful blending | 


of antagonistic principles, in short, so varied | 


and many are the principles united in one har- 


monious whole, the plan of which is not dis- | 


great empire must fall, and great was the fall. 
Upon its ruins not only sprung up new nations 
and cities and people, but new literatures, arts, 
and languages. 

Little is known of Gothic literature before 
the time of Theodoric, who encouraged his 
subjects to write, and, like Charlemagne, he 
collected all the poems that could be found. 
The Gothic mind could be represented by no 
nobler example than Alfred. How brilliantly 
his virtues shine amid the surrounding dark- 
ness! In whatever light his character is re- 
garded we perceive true nobility of soul—for 
greatness is stamped upon all his acts; in the 
field, the council chamber, or his private life, 
he constantly displayed the virtues of a war- 
rior, of a statesman, and ofa man. And, asa 
finishing touch to the picture, we behold him 
at midnight, when the world was wrapped in 
slumber, toiling patiently in the grand work of 
translating the Word of God into his native 
tongue. He was a noble man. When the 
power of Rome and the Northmen came in 
contact, there was a terrible crash —civiliza- 
tion was tottering as its supports gradualiy 
crumbled away; the world gradually settled 
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back into the gloom of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Upon the ruins of the Roman and Gothic 
languages were reared the Italian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, the Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and the 
German. The intermediate stage between the 
complete overthrow of the Roman and the 
completion of the modern languages, was cha- 
racterized by the Romance—a compound of 
Roman and Gothic. 

Thus a new era was formed in the literary 
history of the world, and new schools of art, 
literature, and government sprung into exist- 
ence. The form of art was still governed more 
or less by the models of Greece and Rome, but 
the soul was Gothic. The grand element of 
feeling was introduced into art; poems were 
written for the heart and not exclusively for 
the head. There is no doubt that while art 
was indebted to the example of ancient Greece 
for its symmetry and beauty of form, to the 
wild freedom and love of woman in the north 
for its boldness and novelty, it was the religion 
of Christ that stirred up the emotional element 
in the mind of man. The stream of literature 
found its source in the fountains of Indian, 
Chinese, Persian, Hebrew, and Egyptian intel- 
leet ; these rills all united in the Grecian mind, 
then flowed through the Roman provinces about 
to separate again into different streams, such 
as the Italian, French, German, English, etc. 

The literature of Europe is indebted to Greece 
and Rome for its mythological ornament and 
the definiteness of their imagery ; their passion 


for the voluptuous, the beautiful, and for what | 
satisfies the intellect ; but the love of the mar- 
vellous, the respect for women, the longing | 


for something beyond human experience, the 
deeper sensibility, the deep passion—these are 


the products, the property, the original crea- 


tions of the Gothie mind. 


The Dark Ages were periods of intense ac- | 
tivity, antagonistic elements were endeavoring | 
to find their proper position in society and art; | 


many experiments were tried and failed, until 
at last the process of formation and fusion be- 
gan to display some results; and finally the 
grand end was accomplished in the civilization 
and literature of Europe. 

In our next paper we shall examine the 
French literature from A.D. 800 to 1800. These 
bird’s-eye views of the history of literature do 
not pretend to claim much originality, except 
so far as a new principle of criticism may be 
applied or an old critical applied to a new sub- 
ject. But these papers will serve as a guide to 
any desiring to study the history of literature, 
while they present, to the man who has no lei- 
sure to extend his researches in this direction, 
a concise but intelligent idea of the great 
changes which have occurred in the literary 
history of the world, and the reason why 
each literature possesses its peculiar character- 
istics. 


GOOD.BY !—AN IDYL. 
BY LA MOILLE. 





Goop-BY! portentous tone} 
The latest memory 

Of days forever flown; 
Breathed tremulously, 

When the darling doth go, 
Never sounding sweetly— 

The cause of utter woe. 


Good-by! most painful word ; 
In all love’s varied speech 
The saddest ever heard. 
Beyond portrayal’s reach 
Is the anguish we see; 
Always partings that teach 
What ’tis alone to be. 


Good-by! most hallowed thought; 
If only that we knew 

How gloomy clouds have caught 
From light a beauteous hue, 

Might we not perceive there 
Promise ever so true, 

The lost are now more fair? 


Good-by! most blessed deed, 
If we but realize 

That goodness hath due meed; 
And whosoever tries, 

With a striving sincere, 
“Sometime” having the prize, 

Will count the cost not dear. 


| 
BLIGHTED LOVE. 
BY MORRIS BE. MAY. ° 











Down the valley drear and lonely, 

Up the hillside rough and rocky, 

And through the churchyard paths I wandered 
Sadly, sadly. 


Where the moonbeams stealing over 
Leave long shadows on the clover, 

Rise the gravestones in their whiteness, 
Ghostly, ghostly. 


Here are the loved ones lying lowly, 

In the stillness deep and holy, 

Underneath the willows’ branches 
Drooping, drooping. 


And the night-bird’s mournful singing, 
And the breeze-blown branches swinging, 
Only make the dull, dead silence 

Awful, awful. 


O thou dark and sullen gloom! 
Thou 'st wrapt thy shades o'er love’s sweet bloom; 
And my heart in constant death 

Liveth, liveth. 


Were my loved one ’mong the dead, 

Though I'd bend my sorrowing head, 

Still my soul I'd lift to heaven, 
Waiting, waiting. 


But living still, though dead to me; 

O thou dread, fierce agony, 

Keep the love deep in my heart 
Always, always. 








tie dies 


| Iris the greatest madness to be a hypocrite 
| in religion. 


| 
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HULDA. 


BY MILTON T. ADKINS. 








A stow, mournful rain has been coming 
down all day, keeping me within doors, and 
driving me to ransack yon old set of drawers 
for a day’s employment. 

Here is an old file of letters that were writ- 
ten by a dear friend in the long ago. I run 
over their dim and faded pages, and pick up 
again a part of their freight of hopes and fears 
and harmless gossip. How ldng ago it all 
seems, and yet how vividly come back to me 
the tones of his cheery, ringing voice, and the 
grasp of his firm, manly hand. A tear falls as 
I think of that brave young life thrown away 
in the wilds of the far west, with never a word 
left behind for the friends who loved him. 

Slowly 1 put them away and take up another. 
Ah! these are from my father in the days of 
school. How full of parental love and advice 
and solicitude! These are from a sister—a 
gentle, blue-eyed creature, who clung to me 
through all my boyish troubles—who believed 
in me when no one else did, who encouraged 
me when young life seemed a burden. Tears 
come again, as | remember anew that fair 
spring morning when a voice called her, and 
she went out into the great beyond. 

Here is a bundle tied with a blue ribbon, and 
around which lingers a sweet, delicate perfume 
even yet, calling back a memory even more 
sweet and delicate. Ah, me! Put them all 
away. Stay; what is this? A bundle of 
sketches. Mountain and stream, valley and 
rock, gently rounded hill, and tumbling cata- 
ract. 


Yes, I remember now, the summer I made | 


them. Fresh and green comes back the mem- 
ory of that summer on the French Broad. 
Here is the old red farm-house, with its wide, 
rambling doors and windows, and tall, un- 
gainlychimneys. Here is the old stone spring- 
house, under the wide-spread beech, and the 
cool, gurgling spring. Here is the old fish- 
trap, under the tall syeamores, and the ruined 
mill under the bank. Let’s see; it was twenty 
years ago—that summer. I was younger 


then than I am now, though threads of silver, 


even then, were beginning to show themselves 
in my hair. 

It was an odd chance that threw John Lane 
and me together that summer, and found us 
located for several months in that old farm- 
house up in those wild, picturesque hills. He 
was ten years younger than I, but a friendship 
had grown up between us, which bridged over 
this disparity in our ages, and resolved us to 
spend the summer together. It was no wonder 
that I, in my aimless semi-Bohemian life, should 








everything that was worth reading. His man- 
ners were faultless, his address the embodi- 
ment of courtesy and politeness. Add to these 
a handsome, well-developed form, and a heart 
overflowing with genial good nature, and you 
have as good a picture of my friend and com- 
panion as I can draw. , 

How well I remember our first evening at 
the farm-house! The July sun was just hang- 
ing upon the verge of the western horizon as 
we tramped wearily up the dusty lane leading 
to the house. The sky was flecked over with 
troops of shifting clouds, basking in all the 
warm-tinted glory of the setting sun. The 
laughing, dancing river glinted and glowed in 
the level sunbeams, reflecting the great, white- 
armed sycamores, and the green-bosomed hill 
beyond. A troop of house martins were twit- 
tering and chattering around the eaves and 
circling noisily overhead. Beyond the lane a 
thousand clover blossoms scented the air with 
their rich perfume, amoung which bees droned 
lazily and flew away heavily laden to their 
hives. A half dozen big-uddered cows stood 
under a great walnut tree at the end of the 
lane lowing gently to their young. A woman 
—or girl, we could not tell which—stood in the 
large, open gate, pail in hand, and called in 
one of the cows. 

“* By Jove!’ exclaimed Lane, as he put down 
his heavy bundle, and, taking out pencil and 
paper, began to sketch. 

““Never mind stopping now,” I said; “let ’s 
go on to the house. I am tired.’ 

“Only a moment, Russel,’’ he answered. 
“So! That picture would make a man’s for- 
tune if properly worked out. Cows and trees 
and old farm-house; blooming clover-fields 
and singing milk-maids and red sunset. You 
can go on, Russel, and see if we can get board, 
while I stay here a few moments.” 

I passed up the lane and paused at the little 
gate in front of the house. A large, friendly 
dog, that would have delighted the heart of a 
Landseer, came down the path to meet me. 
He was followed by the farmer in a few mo- 
ments, who came down to the gate and in- 
quired my wants. 

“I do’ know,” he said, donbtfully, when I 
made known my desire of getting rooms for 
the summer for myself and friend. “I do’ 
know about it hardly. My ole woman’s sick 
pretty much all the time, an’ all the work falls 
on Hulda. I'll have to ax her about it, 
stranger. Come in an’ wait on the porch tell 
she comes in from milkin’, an’ 1’li see what 
she says about it.’’ 

Laccepted this offer gladly, for we had walked 
five miles from the iittle station, and my limbs 
and feet were tired. I sat there and watched 
the picture—watched the crimson glow in the 


admire and develop friendship for John Lane. | west deepen and fade and die away; watched 
He had travelled everywhere, had seen every- | the chattering, circling martinsas tliey wheeled 


thing that was worth seeing, and had read 


through the summer air; watched the laugh- 
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ing waters as they reflected the white-armed 
trees and rounded hills; watched the girl out 
under the old walnut tree, as she patiently 
stroked the gentle cows, and filled her pail 
with the snowy fluid. 

At last she finished and came up the lane, 
her brimful pail upon her head, and she hum- 
ming to herself a little snatch of a woodland 
ballad. 

**Hulda,’”’ called the farmer, as she passed 
us, on her way to the old stone spring-house, 
‘*here ’s two men, or leastways one, who speaks 
for hisself and a friend o’ his’n, who wants 
board for the summer. Come back’s quick as | 
you can, an’ tell us what ye think about it.”’ 

She paused for an instant as he spoke, and 
turned her face toward us, a face which I nat- | 
urally studied for that moment with that in- 
terest attaching to the person who was to de- 
termine whether we should sojourn in this | 
delightful spot, and if so, upon whom was to | 
depend much of our comfort and pleasure. 

1 was never good at either studying faces or 
describing them. In that short moment I could - 
form no opinion of Hulda Hill; 1 mean no 
opinion as to her character. I remember I did 
not think her pretty. I don’t think I ever | 
thought her so in all our subsequent acquaint- 
ance. I doubt if 1 could have guessed nearer 
than ten years of her age. She might have 
been eighteen, or she might have been twenty- 
eight. 

It was only for a moment that she paused at 
sound of the farmer’s voice ; she did not even 
take her pail down from its lofty perch. She 
simply said, ‘Well, father,’’ and passed on. 
The face and hair and eyes gone, I fell to 
studying the voice, but could make nothing | 
out of that. 

‘Hulda ’s a good girl, if I do say it myself, 
that’s her father, an’ ort n’t to,” broke in the 
farmer. ‘Ever sence her mother’s been ailin’, 
Hulda’s took a mother’s place to the other 
children, and has looked after the cows, an’ 
the pigs, an’ the sheep better ’n any woman I 
ever see, ‘ceptin’ her mother ; an’ I’ll not put 
on her without ’n her consent.’ 

Here his eulogies were broken into by the 
entrance of the daughter in person, who bowed 
composedly at the farmer’s awkward intro- 
duction of ‘My darter, Mr. “ 

**Russel,”’ I hastened to supply. 

“The gentleman wants board for a couple 
of months, Hulda, for hisself an’ his friend, 
an’ I was a-tellin’ him when you come in that, 
as all the work will fall on you, I wouldn’t 
take ’em in without consultin’ you.” 

The quigt face was unmoved, just as though 
this was an incident of every-day occurrence. 

“Do just as you like, father.” 

“When is your friend comin’?” asked the 
farmer. 

“Now; inafew moments. He only stopped 
down at the end of the lane to make a sketch.”’ 














| walk had given us an appetite. 


It was finally arranged that we should stay 
for the night, and make further terms in the 
morning, ‘“‘after we saw how we liked,” as 
the farmer expressed it. This settled, the 
farmer went about his evening chores, while 
the daughter showed me a room, and then re. 
tired to look after the supper. - At last, in the 
dim twilight, John Lane came in. He had 
worked on his picture as long as he could see, 
and was quite enthusiastic over its beauties; 
I met him on the porch and carried him off to 
the room to get ready for our supper. 

‘*T tell you,” Russel, Iam going to stay here 
long enough to finish that picture, if I have to 
sleep in a fence corner.” 

Just here our host came to summon us to 
supper. 

**Now set to, men, and help yourselves,” 
said the farmer’s hearty voice, after he had 
seated us comfortably at the table, and loaded 
our plates with a generous allowance of good 
things. 

Such butter, and milk, and eggs as we found 
upon that table! And such cakes! Hulda, 
flitting in and out, from stove to table, proba- 


| bly thought we were half starved, from the 


way we devoured her good things. Our long 
At last, how- 
ever, our meal came to an end, as all suppers 
must, and we strolled out upon the porch to 
enjoy an evening smoke. 

‘“*What do you think?’’ was Lane’s abrupt 
question, as soon as we were alone. 

** About what?” 

‘** About thingsin general. About this place; 
about this old man—and his girl.” 

‘*T think it a delightful place, and shall be 
glad if they conclude to keep us. I think the 
old man is a clever old gentleman’ — 

** And the girl ?’’ 

**T haven't thought much about her. I ex- 
pect she is a good, dutiful daughter, who obeys 
her parents, and works at whatever her hands 
find to do." 

‘I tell -you, Russel,’’ broke in my friend, in 
his abrupt way, ‘‘ there ’s something more than 
common in that girl, and I mean to cultivate 
it. She’s not one of your flowsy, red-handed, 
simpering country girls, although she lives in 
the country, and may never have seen any- 
thing else. I tell you, she’s thought of other 
things and other modes of life ; or, if not, she’s 
capable of doing so, and I mean to cultivate 
her.”’ 

What could I do at this speech of the young 
fellow, except to laugh at it, and tell him to 
mind his picture and finish that, instead of 
getting up a foolish flirtation with a country 
girl, whom, in all probality, he would never 
see again. 

‘‘T don’t mean to flirt !’’ he broke in, hotly; 
‘*T would scorn to do such a thing ; but I have 
seen a thousand things. I’ll wager that that 
girl would almost give her two eyes to see 
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things that she has read about, and dreamed 
about, and wondered, in this quiet, hum-drum 
life of hers, if they really do exist. And now 
I can see no harm in my telling her something 
about them, provided she wants to hear.” 

‘‘Well, well, have your own way; it’s no 
affair of mine, I am sure ;’’’and there the con- 
versation dropped. 

The next morning we were up with the sun, 
partaking of a breakfast that was a counterpart 
of our meal of the previous day. 

“Hulda and I’ve talked this matter over,”’ 
said the farmer, at breakfast, ‘‘an’ we ’ve con- 
cluded you can stay, if you like our fare, an’ 
we ’ll do the best we can by you; but we can’t 
put on any style.” 

Professing ourselves as entirely satisfied 
with the fare and terms, we at once closed the 
bargain, and proceeded to domicile ourselves 
in our new quarters as soon as the meal was 
over. We had a couple of large airy rooms in 
the upper story of the farm-honse—rooms that 
looked out with wide windows towards the 
east, and took in a wealth of hill and dale, and 
mountain and stream. They were connected 
in the middle by a partition door, and opened 
at each end out into the hall, which ran the 
full width of the wide old house. 

“Isn’t this just glorious ?’’ shouted Lane, in 
his boyish fashion, as he rolled and tumbled 
upon the bright rag carpet, like a school-boy 
just home for the holidays. ‘‘ Was there ever 
anything equal to that view? The river, and 
green hills, and orchards, and fields in the 
foreground, and blue mountains rising be- 
yond ;’”’ and the buoyant fellow tumbled and 
rolled upon the floor again in the excess of his 
exuberant spirits; then, settling down, he 
worked quietly at his new picture for an hour, 
while I occupied myself with reading a poem 
whose spirit breathed the breath of just sucha 
scene as that he was painting. 

At the end of the hour he threw down his 
brush, and, springing up, snatched my book 
away, and, seizing my arm, attempted to drag 
me away. 

“Come along !”’ 

“What do you mean? 
ing?’’ I asked. 

“ Anywhere—out into this balmy wind and 
clover-scented air. We've no business to stay 
in-doors on such a morning.”’ 

The fervid July sun had climbed well toward 
the zenith when we came back, with appetites 
keenly whetted, and ready for another on- 
Slaught upon Hulda’s good things. And the 
experience of this day was the experience of 
many days that followed. Sometimes we an- 
gled for trout along the mountain streams, and 
again we climbed some wild knob. Sometimes 
we went on long excursions up or down the 
river in the little canoe moored at the bank, 
sketching a bold headland here, or an over- 
hanging cliff there, but always coming in at 

VOL. XCIII.—11 


Where are you go- 


| some time in the day with the same old raven- 
ous appetites, which devoured almost every- 
thing that came in their way. 

What progress did Lane make in “culti- 
vating”’ this wild flower, you ask. In truth, I 
eould hardly tell in those first few weeks; I 
hardly think he knew himself. Perhaps he 
did not think of his gay and careless speech 
made on that first evening of our visit. I 
think he hardly ever got a word with her, ex- 
cept of the moonlight evenings when we all 
gathered on the old eastern porch after the 
supper was over and she was free for an hour 
or two. 

The old farmer, the invalid mother, Hulda, 
and myself formed an appreciative audience, 
who listened with rapt attention to his fine and 
graphic descriptions of the countries he had 
travelled in, and the notable places he had 
seen. He was a fine talker, and evening after 
evening held our attention for hour after hour. 

I remember the first evening that David Love 
came to the farm-house. The full moon was 
just peeping down over the eastern hills. John 
and I were enjoying our usual quiet smoke 
upon the porch, saying little, and watching the 
moon come up. The farmer and the invalid 
had neither of them joined us. I was just 
going off into a state of dreamy, half stupor, 
when I was surprised by a slight exclamation 
| from my companion. Looking quickly around, 
| I was almost betrayed into a like exclamation. 
| Hulda was standing in the full light of the 
moon, dressed in some kind of light, airy fab- 
ric, with her long hair falling about her shoul- 
ders in the greatest profusion. If she was not 
beautiful she was very near it. We both hast- 
ened to offer a seat, and cast away our cigars. 
She was calm and self-possessed as any high- 
born lady in the land, and took the proffered 
seat with as much grace and dignity as though 
she was just from the drawing-room instead of 
| the kitchen and dairy. 

John was a little nonplussed, but soon 
launched out into another of his fine talks. 
But I thought I noticed that she was restless 
and slightly inattentive to-night. A half star- 
| tled, half-expectant air had possession of her. 
At last the gate clicked, and some one came 
slowly up the gravelled path toward where we 
were sitting. He came up, and Hulda, rising, 
introduced him in that quiet way of hers, as 
**David Love.” 

It needed no second thought to tell us that 
| this man was her lover. He quietly assumed 
| a seat near, and John proceeded with his story. 

Afterward John attempted to draw him out, 
| but succeeded only indifferently. At length 

he proposed to Hulda a walk in the moonlight, 
and, she rising and asking to be excused, they 
went down the gravel path and disappeared. 
| John gave vent to a long, low whistle after 
| they were well off. 

“For shame!” I said, ‘“‘they will hear you.” 
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“‘No they won’t,’’ said he; “but some one 
else is engaged in ‘cultivating’ the girl as well 
as myself.’ 


**You are utterly incorrigible,”’ I answered, | 


rising to leave him. 

I was sitting by my window looking out upon 
the flooding moonlight, an hour later, when 
the lovers came back. She dismissed him at 
the gate, and came up the path alone. But be- 
fore he went, they conversed in low and ear- 
nest tones for a long time over the low gate. 
He was a manly-locking fellow, as he stood 
there in the white moonlight, leaning upon the 
little gate and looking down upon her. 


I could not understand what they were say- | 


ing, but from the earnest and increasing tones, 
it was evidently some subject upon which they 
did not agree. At iast, however, he reached 
down over the gate, and, after holding her hand 
fora moment, was gone. Once he/stopped and 
looked back, as if with the thought of return- 
ing, but a moment later went on and was lost 
to sight. She came slowly up the path swing- 
ing her hat and looking down at the ground. 
1 had forgotten my companion, and was al- 
most as much startled as she when I heard him 
address her. ‘ 

“Don’t go in yet,’’ I heard him say; ‘the 
night is too fine to be wasted in dull sleep.”’ 

“But it is late, and I must get up early in 
the morning, or the men will have no break- 
fast.”’ 

Nevertheless he carried his point, and going 
off to bed, I was lulled to rest by the sound of 
Lane’s voice, for he gave her little opportunity 
to talk. 

The next evening David Love came back, 
and the moonlight walk was repeated, likewise 
the talk upon the old porch after the lover had 
gone. The same occurred the next evening, 
and the next, and so on for a week. The dis- 
cussions at the gate were prolonged later and 
later each evening. 

One afternoon, about a week later, I was out 
in the old orchard, back of the house, with a 
favorite book, when 1 was interrupted by some 
one coming over the stile and down the orchard 
path. It was Hulda—and' her lover. 
stopped at a large tree quite near me, and I 
heard him say :— 

It’s no use to go further, Hulda; I’ll stop 
here and let you give me an answer for good 
and all.” 

And she answered : ‘‘ No, David, it’s no use; 
I will not do you the wrong of marrying you. 
I can never go on in this way year in and year 
out for a lifetime. I would go crazy, wild, dis- 
tracted. I hope you’ll not think hard, David, 
but it’s not my fault; I can’t help it. I know 
I ought to be happy here with the cows and 
pigs and sheep, but Leannot, David, I cannot.” 

“But, Hulda, you didn’t think this way once ; 
you thought once you could be happy with 
me.”’ 


They | 


‘Yes, David, I did ; but I was mistaken, and 
it is better to go back now than to wait until it 
is too late.’’ 

‘*Well, Hulda,” and there was a world of 
sadness in his voice, ‘‘1 won’t beg for your love, 
I don’t think myself you are happy, and God 
knows I hold your happiness above mine. [ 
_ would ’a’ tried so hard to be a good husband 
| to you, but I suppose it’s not to be. Anyway, 

we won’t quarrel, Hulda. Good-by!” 
| “Good-by, David!’ and she held out her 
hand to him, which he took and held for a mo- 
ment, and then went away over the path they 
had come. 

Perhaps I ought not to have lain there and 
overheard this conversation not intended for 

me, but I could not well avoid it; and beside, 
I was really beginning to feel an interest in the 
girl. Lceould not help blaming my friend for the 
way matters had turned out. I thought that 
he must have led her to believe that his atten- 
| tions meant something, or she would not thus 
| have sent her lover adrift without a word of 
| hope. 
David Love came no more to the farm-house 
' during our visit. After this it was John Lane 
| who asked her to walk in the light of the 
| harvest moon, after her evening work was 
| done. 
| You have no right te go on so,” I said to 
him one day, when we were alone. 

‘*What have I done ?”’ he demanded, in that 
hasty fashion of his. 

**Don’t you know that you have driven off 
that girl’s lover with your moonlight talks and 
walks ?” 

‘*Of course not! How should I?” 

‘‘He has not been near the place for a 
week.” 

‘* What does that signify ? 
| somewhere.” 

Then I related to him what I had heard in 
| the orchard. Lane did not say another word, 
| but sat for some time, apparently lost in 
| thought. After this, matters went on much 
|as they had been going, until our visit was 
drawing toanend. I was as far from under- 
standing Hulda Hill as I was on the very first 
day I sawher. She and John Lane were to- 
gether almost every evening, either walking in 

the moonlight, taking a ride upon the river, or 

seated upon the old porch, she listening to his 
| wonderful stories of travel and adventure. I 
could not tell, to save my life, whether John 
Lane were in jest or earnest ; whether he were 
playing with this life, or was serious ; and she 
—was an enigma. If she loved John Lane, 
she gave no sign; no blush when he spoke, no 
maidenly Hutter when he was near, no embar- 
rassment when he addressed her. 

The last evening before we were to return 
to our town quarters, John solved one of these 
questions by asking her to be his wife. Per- 
i haps she had been expectingasmuch. Atany 
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rate, she betrayed no surprise or agitation at 
the question. 

“IT am sorry, but I cannot,’’ she answered. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

‘J will tell you, John Lane, because I want 
you to understand me; I think few people do. 
Icannot marry you, because we could not be 
happy together. Our tastes, habits, desires, 
are entirely dissimilar. I have been reared 
here in the country among the pigs, and cows, 
and sheep. They are good company for one 
occasionally te mingle with, but they are very 
dull as life-long companions’’— 

“And I would remove you from them,”’ he 
broke in. 

“Wait ; do not interrupt me,”’ she continued. 
“I must acknowledge that I have sometimes 
felt what your great men have called ‘longings 
after the unattainable,’ have sometimes thought 
of a more intellectual life than this; but it is 


too late now; I am too old; have become too | 


set in these dull, plodding, country ways, to 
ever make a change.”’ 

“But you would not marry David Love?” 
he said. 

“No, I would not,’’ she answered, slightly 
flushing at mention of her discarded lover. ‘‘ No, 
I would not marry him, because I would not 
permit any man to share the long, dull, thank- 
less, aimless life before me. If David Love had 
other views of life, it might be different. He 
is a farmer, and [ would not have him change 
his calling, because I am a farmer’s daughter 
myself ; but I do think it hard that such a life 
must drag one down to such a hum-drum mode 
of existence. If David Love could see in his 
life anything to elevate and ennoble his cha- 
racter ; if he would take hold of life and build 
it up to that plane upon which he might just 
as well stand as not; if—but I cannot express 
myself as I ought; you know what I mean, 
John Lane. I have enjoyed hearing you talk 
since you have been here ; I have loved to hear 
of places I can never see—places that I have 
read about all myslife; but my duty is here. I 
would be out of place in your grand home.”’ 

Perhaps he was relieved ; Ido not know. I 
sometimes think he would not have asked her 
to marry him, had he not thought he was the 
cause of the other lover’s being discarded. 
Perhaps—but I cannot set down all the sur- 
mises that have arisen in my mind first and 
last over the matter. I did not hear the con- 
versation that took place between her and 
John. He told me of it as we were being 


' whirled away homeward. 


“I tell you, Russell, I knew there was some- 
thing more than common in that girl. I can 
never forget how I felt as I stood there and 
listened to her talk of her duty, and the hard, 
dull life she must lead ; of her daily increasing 
round of hard work; of how her life might be 
brightened by a new book now and then—a 
magazine, a paper, anything that would be a 


link to connect her for a moment with the 
| great, busy, bustling, outside world; and, giv- 
| ing her a glimpse of that world, leave her with 
new strength to take up her burden of life.’’ 
And so Hulda Hill passed out of my mind 
for the time. Five years later I went back 
| there to spend another summer—this time 
| alone. But what a change I found in the old 
| farm-house! Hulda was still its mistress; the 
| invalid mother had gone to her rest. Hulda 
met me with a smile, that showed she had not 
forgotten the previous visit. Instead of look- 
ing older than when I saw her last, she abso- 
lutely looked younger. Instead of taking me 
to the hard, bare sitting-room where visitors 
were formerly received, 1 was taken into the 
| neat airy parlor. A bright carpet adorned the 
floor ; pure white curtains shaded the windows, 
| but did not exclude the light. Tasteful furni- 
| ture was dispersed around the room in that 
| manner which showed that it was intended for 
use, instead of ornament. The latest new 
books were upon the centre-table, in company 
with a half dozen of the standard periodicals 
and illustrated newspapers. Through the open 
window came floating in the perfume from a 
wilderness of flowers that bloomed in the yard ; 
while Hulda herself, instead of being dressed 
in the old kitchen dress I remembered so well, 
was attired in some airy fabric, with a bright 
bit of ribbon and lace at her throat. She noted 
my look of inquiry, and said :— 

“Yes, the old life is changed. Mother died 
that fall after you were here, and father has 
become too old to manage the farm, and so he 
has given it up to my husband, and lives with 
us; you will see them both at neon.” 

** And your husband is’’— 

‘David Love,” she answered, in the old 
quiet way of hers; and then, seeing the look 
of question upon my face again, added, “‘ David 
got to understand me at last, and we were 
married two years ago.’’ And then I under- 
| stood why she had refused them both in that 
summer five years before. 
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LOVE, THE NIGHT IS COMING FAST. 


BY AIDYL. 








Love, the night is coming fast, 
But a darker, drearier night 

Cometh o’er my soul at last— 
Not one star or ray of light, 

Love, the night is coming fast. 


Love, the shadows deeper grow, 
But there cometh from our past 

Tender dreams of long ago— 
Tender dreams too sweet to last— 
Now the night is coming fast. 


Give me, love, your hand to hold, 
For I cannot see your face; 
Whisper names you used of old— 
Ah, the night comes on apace, 
| Farewell, love, my life’s sweet grace. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
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Characters. 
Miss BURCHALL, @ governess. 
FRAULEIN, @ German teacher. 
MARY MASTERS, @ school-girl about eighteen. 
*ELLEN MEREDITH, @ school-girl about the same 


age. 
Mr. D’Arcy, @ drawing-master. 
Mr. MASTERS. 

Mr. ARTHUR STANLEY. 


FIRST SYLLABLE. 

ScENE.—A room at Miss BURCHALL’s Academy 
for Young Ladies. ELLEN MEREDITH and 
MARY MASTERS, Gnd one or more girls, seated 
at @ table with drawing materials. At a little 
table near, FRAULEIN, the German teacher, is 
at work. 


Ellen Meredith. How late he is, isn’t he? 
He’s generally so punctual! He’s awfully 
handsome, isn’t he? 

Mary Masters. Handsome? 
mean ? 

Ellen. Why, Mr. D’Arcy, the drawing-mas- 
ter, of course ! 

Mary. Handsome? Why, he’s frightful! 

Ellen, O Mary, nonsense! he’s in love! 


Who do you 


Fraulein. Silence, Mesdames! Vot you keep | 


on for to talk ven you should be holden your 
dongs ? 

Ellen. Allright, Fraulein ; but we’ve nothing 
to do till the master comes. 

Fraulein. Nothink to do? 
exerzises. 

Mary. You’re very kind, Fraulein; but this 
is the drawing hour, and it’s not to be intruded 
on with any of your German gibberish. 

Fraulein. Do not be zaucy, Miss. 

a fine, grand dongue. (Knock at the door.) 

Ellen. Come in! ( Aside.) Here he is! 


Enter Mr. D’Arcy. He bows to FRAULEIN 


and the young ladies, and seats himself to the | 


latter. 

D’ Arcy. Show me, if you please, what you 
havedone. (They show drawings.) This tower 
appears to be intended for the leaning tower 
at Pisa, Miss Masters. 

Mary. 1 know, sir, it’s crooked; but I’ve 
had it out four or five times, and it won’t go 
straight. 


D'Arcy. (Smiling.) I must request you to | 


try again, but not rub it out. Do the whole 
drawing again. 

Mary. Oh, now, whatashame! I’m so sick 
of the thing! 
been getting water out of the well for this 


three weeks, and has not got a drop in her 


bucket yet! I shall never make that tower | 


straight—never/ 


D’ Arcy. Well, then, I suppose you must | 


have a fresh subject. Yours, Miss Meredith, 
is excellent. You are making great progress. 
( Aside to her.) In my affections, beloved one! 


You can get your | 


German | 


That horrid old woman who’s | 


| Mary. ( Aside.) He’s whispering tv her, I 
declare! Oh, these quiet girls! ( Utters a sharp 
scream. ) , 

Fraulein, D’ Arcy, and Ellen. Good gracious! 
what’s the matter? 

Mary. Nothing. I pricked my finger. 

Fraulein. Vota vulgar girl you are, to scream 
in so unloving a way ! 

Mary. I could not help it, Fraulein. You 
would scream if anything suddenly frightened 
you. 

D’ Arcy. I hope you are not too much hurt 
to draw. I should like you to sketch mea 
dove-cot from memory. 

| Mary. Yes, sir. And put two doves in it? 

D’ Arcy. That is as you like. Now, Miss 
Meredith, please, I should like you to let me 

| have your drawing repeated for the next lesson 
from memory. There is no better exercise 
than that. I am going, at my next visit, to 
ask Miss Burchall to allow the class to go out 
sketching. 

All the young ladies. Oh, how nice! (D’ARrcY 
looks at the several drawings and corrects them. 
FRAULEIN, who has just opened her work-bon, 
drops it, and jumps up screaming. All rise, et 
claiming:) What’s the matter? 

Mary. Dear me, Fraulein! how could you 
scream? What could have made you do so? 

Fraulein. A thing, a creature, a beast in my 
box! It must be some one to put him there. 

Mary. What sort of a beast, Fraulein, was it? 

Fraulein. Ah, there! there it goes! (Point 
ing to the ground.) 

(The young ladies all scream and jump on 
chairs, except MARY, who stands watching them 
and striving to smother her laughter.) 

LY Arcy. (Stooping, as if picking up some 
thing.) Is this the beast which has caused such 
terror? A harmless little frog. O Fraulein! 

Fraulein. Some one has put him in my box, 
and I sall make gomplaind to Madame. I go 
at once. A beast in my box! It is shameful! 

[ Heit. 

Ellen. ( Aside to Mary.) Did you do it? 

Mary. I’m afraid I did. She is such a hor- 
ror! (Great bell rings.) 

D’ Arey. I was late to-day. Ladies, I will 
not detain you ; that is the dinner bell, E think. 

(All rise, collect their things, etc., whilst he 
whispers earnestly to ELLEN. Mary watches 
them.) 
| Mary. ( Aside.) Oh, if I were to tell! ButI 
| won’t. Poor Nell! (The girls go out, bowing 
to Mr. D’Arcy, who is too much occupied to ob- 
serve them. She goes on tiptoe behind them.) 
| Boh! (Runs out, laughing. Both start and 
| turn.) 

Ellen. (Seeing they are all gone.) Oh Mr. 

| D’Arcy, go! I beseech you, at once! 

D’ Arcy. I am going; farewell, dearest, till 
| Saturday. In the mean while, think over my 
plan, and make me happy with consent. 

[ Kisses her hand, and exits nimbly. 
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(Miss BURCHALL, during this speech,; has ap- 
ared at another door, und udvancing slowly, 
uts her hand suddenly on ELLEN’s shoulder, 

as the curtain falls. ) 


Lind of First Syllable. 


SECOND SYLLABLE. 


ScENE.—A breakfast room at Mr. MASTERS’. 
Mr. M. seated at a table, arranged for break- 
‘ast, with his paper. Young Mr. ARTHUR 
STANLEY standing near him, with his hat and 
cane tn his hand. 


Mr. Masters. This accounts for the pleasure 
of so early a visit, then. Will my dear boy 
take a seat and let us talk it over? (Mr. 
STANLEY seats himself.) You have known my 
daughter how long? 

Stanley. A week, sir, a whole week! 

Masters. You dou’t mean it! And in that 
time you have discovered that Mary possesses 
every virtue under the sun? 

Stanley. I have not thought of or asked that. 
Ionly know that I love her, and would make 
her mine. 

Masters. And that you offer her your heart 
and hand, and nothing to keep her with, eh? 

Stanley. Well, sir, 1 must, of course, work to 
obtain something ; and trust, if you will give 
me time, to secure a home worthy of her, if 
there be such on earth ? 

Masters. Umph! you’re young, sir, very 
young. 

Stanley. Not very, sir. Iam four-and-twenty. 

Masters. Well, well, never mind, young 
enough to have time to grow wiser, I hope. 
Now, tell me, you are at this moment a Fellow 
of your College, with every comfort under the 
sun, and about two or three hundred a year; 
and you would resign this for what? For the 
burden and anxiety of a wife and probable 
family. Twelve of them, I dare say, if you get 
asmall situation under Government—squall- 
ing brats about your heels, instead of jolly un- 
dergraduates—a little poking room, littered 
with toys and woman’s work, instead of the 
large, airy apartment, with its envious couches 
and handsome prize books. No wine parties; 
ho cigars ; no hunting and steeple-chasing ; no 
combination-room. Claret cup exchanged for 
tea cup, comfort and luxury for discomfort and 
penury. Sir, I put all this before you, and if, 


in spite of all, you persist in marrying my | 


daughter; I say—although, perhaps, I should 
be the last to say it—you’rea confounded 
fool ! 

Stanley. I fear, sir, I must allow you to labor 
under that impression, for I am willing, most 
willing to resign my Fellowship—pleasant as 
it is—for the still greater happiness of calling 
your Mary my wife. 

Masters. Very well, sir—very well; then I 
can have nothing more to say. If she likes to 


' 








give up her comfortable home, where she’s 
nothing to think about but amusing herself, 
and where she has everything on earth she can 
want— 

Mary. (Who has stolen in behind her father, 
throwing her arms around his neck.) Every- 
thing but Arthur! 

Masters. (Laughing.) Saucy jade! Take 
him, then; there he is! But mark my words:, 


| I prophesy that when you are living in your 


little- looking lodgings, you’ll wish yourself 
back at Oatlands; and you ’W wish you were a 
wise Fellow at Yale, instead of a silly one at 
Boston. 

Both. We're willing to-try! 

Stanley. And I defy your prophecy. 

Masters. Then, like Dundreary, I say, “ Blees 
—blees you!’ (They kneel comically, he puts 
his hands on their heads as the curtain falls. ) 

End of Second Syllable. 





THE WHOLE WORD. 


ScENE.—A room in a suburban villa, nettity 
and tastily furnished, flowers on the table, etc., 
Mrs. STANLEY working, and singing as she 


works, as the curtain rises. 


Enter a Marv. 


Maid. There is a lady down stairs, ma’am ; 
she says she wishes particularly to speak to 
you. 

Mrs. Stanley. Tome? What name? 

Maid. She did not say any name, but begged 
to see you alone. 

Mrs. 8. Is she a poor woman or a lady? 

Maid. She looks like a poor lady, ma’am. 

Mrs. 8. Who can it be? Well, show her up, 
Susan. (rit Susan.) I wonder who it is. 


Re-enter Main, showing tn Mrs. D’ Arcy, closely 
veiled. They bow. Exit Mar. 


Mrs. S. May Iask whom I have the pleasure 


| of addressing ? 


Mrs. D. (Raising her veil.) 
Mary. 

Mrs. 8S. (Rushing to her and kissing her.) Oh, 
my dear Nell, how d’ye do? Tears! Why, 
Nelly, what is it? 

Mrs. D. O Mary, Mary, I am so wretched! 

Mrs. S. Sit down, dear, and tell me all about 
it, and how I can help you. (Drawing an easy 


An old friend, 


| chair and placing her in tt.) 


Mrs. D. I must go back a long way. You 
left Miss Burchall’s before I did, you know? 

Mrs. 8. Yes, dear; well— c 

Mrs. D. Well, you said you knew what was 
going on before you left. 

Mrs. S. With the drawing master? 
naughty Nelly! 

Mrs. D. Still more naughty than you know 
of ; I ran away from school, and with him. 

Mrs. 8S. O Nell! how did you manage it? 
How elude the vigilance of Fraulein? 


Yes, 
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Mrs. D. We went on a sketching expedition | 


with the Engligh teacher; and he and I, on 
pretence of going to see some other view, start- 
ed together, never to return. O Mary, deeply 
* have I repented my folly! He has left me, and 
Iam penniless and alone. 

Mrs. 8. Poor, dear Nelly! (Rising and going 
to her.) How can I help you? 





DYSPEPSIA. 


BY MRS. AUGUSTA H. WORTHEN. 








DysPEpsiA, a disease of the digestive organs, 
so it is commonly defined ; but a better defini- 
tion would be, a disease of the whole system, 
The stomach, however, seems to be the basis 


Mrs. D. lhardly know ; help me if possible | of its operations, whence it sends forth pains, 


to help myself. 

Mrs. 8. Well—now, you know I’m married 
too, and I’ve got, oh, such a husband—so wise 
and so good, and he'll be home by and by, and 
he is sure to think of some wise plan or other ; 
so, now, darling, let me take off these things, 
and we’ll go and have some lunch, and be 
quite cosey till he comes. Where are you liv- 
ing? 

Mrs. D. Thad a lodging at Hoxton, but—but 
Jeft this morning, Mary ; 1 had no more money 
to pay for it; and but for this blessed chance 
of finding you, I must have slept in the streets 
to-night. I shall not now—if I remember you 
right. 

Mrs. 8. (Turning away her head.) The light 
in this room is so strong, it makes one’s eyes 
quite weak. But now off with these things, 
and we’ll forget trouble for the present, in 
hope for the future. (Taking off her bonnet, 
smoothing her head, and kissing it.) Poor old 
Nell! Sleep in the street, indeed—I should 
think not; if it had been old Fraulein, now, 
I’m not sure but I should have let her. Oh, 
wasn’t it fun, Nell, when I put the frog in her 
box? (Mimicking.) ‘A beast in my box! I 
will gomplain to madame.”’ Ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. D. Yes, you mischievous girl! And 
when you told her a wrong meaning to tle 
English words, and made her make such a ri- 
diculous speech to the dancing master— 

Mrs. 8. Ah, that was fun! and when those 
good-for-nothing fellows in the 7th jumped 
over the garden wall, and would dance with 
us; and when the black page boy—don’t you 
remember him?—was sent to turn them out, 
how they made him dance too! 

Mrs. D. You make me laugh in spite of my- 
self, Mary, with these pleasant memories. 
Would that I could laugh at all the past. 

Mrs. 8. We can none of us laugh at it all, 
dear; let us forget it, save that much of it 
which teaches us wisdom. Look forward hope- 
fully to the future; but use the present care- 
fully and well, for it is all we can really call 
ourown. There, that is a better sermon than 
l ever preached you, dressed up in a sheet, in 
the school bed-room, is it not? And now I 
shall carry you away to inspect a small but 
most important item in my establishment—the 
baby; leaving our good friends here (to the 
audience) to tell us what we are, and to guess 
our little Charade. 





and aches, and uncomfortable sensations, in 
squads and detachments, all over the body. 
To describe properly all the various kinds and 
degrees of suffering which have their origin in 
a diseased stomach, demands the pen of a 
writer of high tragedy; but the description 
wiil be sufficiently painful, even if given in 
such plain terms as I know how to use. Some- 
times the victim of dyspepsia complains of his 
stomach as being in an exceedingly collapsed 
condition. He experiences therein a sensation 
of ‘“‘goneness,”’ as if it were entirely empty, 
had become a sort of “ banquet hall deserted,” 
a mere vacuum in fact, that nondescript whieh 
nature is said to abhor, and which at the same 
time he is himself conscious of abhorring no 
less. At other times he complains of an op 
pressive sense of fulness there, reminding him 
strongly of a pudding boiled in a bag by far 
too small for it. 

Then he feels a sharp pain, then a dull gnaw- 
ing pain, not quite so animating as the first, and 
far more aggravating. He has moments when 
he fancies he has long ago unwittingly swal- 
lowed some horrid, ill-tempered reptile, which, 
by the mere force of its own venom, has been 
able for years to resist the corroding action of 
the gastric fluids, and grow to enormous size. 
Now, in revenge for its long imprisonment, it 
bites and tears with relentless animosity. The 
dyspeptic sufferer seems to undergo a complete 
transformation. His flesh wastes away, 80 
that he may, indeed, ‘tell all his bones ;’’ his 
skin becomes pale and yellow, and he grows 
low-spirited, moody, and fretful. Only when 
discoursing of his ailments does he seem to 
bring all his mental forces into action. Then 
his dull eye assumes a temporary brightness. 
He reads attentively all the newspaper adver- 
tisements of various medicaments offered for 
the relief of stomach complaints, and almost 
devours the annexed descriptions of signs and 
symptoms, to which his own dyspeptic experi- 
ence bears, as he thinks, such close analogy. 
He acquires a fondness for works of a physi 
logical character, and studies as carefully & 
diagram of the digestive organs as if it were® 
plan of a hostile fortress, to which he were 
about to lay siege. He speaks so confidently 


and so familiarly of having injured ‘‘the coats 
of his stomach,” that you begin to think he 
intends soon to give the tailor a job. He con- 
sults the looking-glass every morning, with 
his mouth open ; and if, after careful scrutiny, 
he discovers any unusual appearance on his 
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tongue, his conviction that he does not feel so 
well as he did yesterday is much strengthened. 
In his reflections upon the physiology of the 
digestive apparatus, the Spleen, the organ which 
the ancients believed to be the “seat of melan- 
choly,” and concerning which modern M. D.’s 
know so little that they have not decided what 
other use to put it to—this strange organ, I 
say, excites in him no small degree of interest, 


interesting. This he knew she could not be 
if suffering with dyspepsia; and so he does 
not say whether she had it or not. Neverthe- 
less, I incline to my first opinion; I think she 
had it, and I fancy I see her now in one of her, 
worst attacks, sitting with both hands clasped, 
looking piteously up to Adam, as if to say, 
“Can't you bring me a little saleratus and 
water?’”’ Alas! I fear that Adam is more 





and he wonders if, like the others, it be liable 
to derangement. His long-suffering friends 
are at times constrained to believe that, in his 
case at least, it is thus liable, and that to this 
very liability may be referred many of his pe- 
culiar mental and physical conditions. But 
most curious of all it is to watch him when he 
goes by aslaughter-house. Do you know why 
he casts such long, lingering looks therein? 
It is because he is seized with a sort of canni- 
balish desire to know what livers are made of. 

“But,’”’ says the sufferer, “if I am in this 
deplorable, ridiculous condition, so that you 
scarcely know whether to cry or laugh at me, 
what has brought me to it? Who is to blame 
for it?’ 

Yourself, without much doubt. Perhaps 
you had an inherited tendency to bilious com- 
plaints ; but you have probably aggravated it 
by some imprudence of your own. 
taken too little exercise, or you have indulged 
your appetite unwisely. 

“‘But,’’ says he, “‘ people are not thus severely 
punished for so slight an offence. There was 
Mother Eve, the very first person on record 
who indulged her appetite unwisely ; she never 
had the dyspepsia.”’ 

How do you know she did not? * It is quite 
possible that was a part of her punishment, 
being a natural consequence of a lack of self- 
denial. 

‘*But I am positive she did not have the dys- 
pepsia ; because, if she did, there was no need 
to punish her any further. Her expulsion 
from Paradise would become of no account 
whatever. She might as well be out of it as in, 
for she could have no heart to enjoy its beau- 
ties if she had the dyspepsia for a companion. 
Besides, Milton, from whom we draw so much 
information concerning the character and con- 
dition of this lady, does not mention that she 
had even a slight attack of indigestion.” 

Very true; but you must remember that 
Milton was not a physician; and moreover, 
when he spoke, he was not under oath. He 
was a poet; and poets, like peddlers, being 
allowed a license, will sometimes make most 
astonishing statements. Like them, also, they 
may sometimes find it for their interest to sup- 
press important facts. Milton wanted a heroine 
for his poem; he knew it would be very dry 
without one. In the age of which he wrote, 
material for heroines was scarce; so he was 


You have | 


vexed than grieved at her distress. If he is 
| like many husbands, this is the case, for it is 
| one of the peculiar aggravations of this disease 
that it renders the victim so disagreeable in 
| disposition and appearance that even the most 
| affectionate partner will begin to think there 
is room for improvement. Therefore, wives, 
“You that have the charge of Love, 
Keep him in rosy fetters bound ;” 

| and, as you value your domestic happiness, do 
| not grow yellow and fretful through accumu- 
lations of dile in the system. Try not to have 
the dyspepsia ; but, if you must have it, keep 
as still as possible about it. If your husband 
comes in and says, kindly, “How is your 
stomach to-night, my dear?’”’ be sure you tell 
him, “ Better.”” If you have to disoblige the 
truth a little in saying so, it is not so bad as to 
see, settling down upon its face, that look of 
blank hopelessness which, of late, it always 
' wears when you rehearse the story of your 
t aches and pains. 

‘So, then,’’ I think I hear one say, “I must 
suffer till I die, and say nothing.” 

Do not be alarmed ; you will not die; dys- 
pepsia does not often kill. But, supposing 
you knew it would kill you, your pains will 
not become less, but greater, by constantly 
| talking of them. When you have once acquired 
this foolish habit, the worse you feel the more 
you will want to talk about it, and the more 
you talk about it the worse you will feel. Be- 
| sides, none of your friends wish to hear about 
| your sufferings. The well do not, because 

they cannot appreciate them; and those who 
are similarly afflicted would much rather talk 
| about their own. Therefore, try always to 
remember that, when people ask you how you 
do, they give no more thought to the inquiry 
| than to the common remark, “’Tis a fine day.” 
They neither expect nor desire a full report of 
your sanitary condition; and, if compelled to 
listen to it once or twice, will be careful how 








| they put you on that track again. 


Now, I perceive that you are a little pro- 
voked at what I have said, especially at my 
allusion to that unsympathizing spouse of 
yours; and so you are ready to answer that, 
since dyspepsia does not confine its operations 
to the narrow limits of feminine stomachs, he 
may be obliged to take his turn, and you may 
recover. 

Do not say it; do not suggest anything of 





forced to take Eve, with all her imperfections. 
He naturally desired to have her amiable and | 


the kind. If such a change in your relative 
conditions should occur, you will not be a 
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gainer thereby. You will soon discover that 
you, and you only, are the person who is to be 
held responsible for the state of his digestive 
apparatus. In a short tiie you will under- 
gtand that every complaint of distress or dis- 
comfort in that region is a direct reproach to 
your want of skill or thought in the prepara- 
tion of his dinners. Unlike other workmen, 
you are accountable for your work long after 
it leaves your hands. No matter how well the 
pudding tastes, the proof that it is a good one 
is not in the eating thereof. You must man- 
age to have it suit your husband’s stomach ; 
you must, by some means, provide against the 
adverse action upon it, of all the various acids 
with which it must come in contact after it 
reaches that disordered laboratory. If he tells 
you that his dinner hurt him, that it “lays like 
lead,’’ then you are conscience-stricken. You 
remember, with much self-accusation, that the 
bread was not quite twenty-four hours old; 
thet you smuggled a little butter into the pie- 
crust. Next day you provide some unsavory, 
innutritious morsel ; and, because you will not 
tantalize him with the sight of anything better, 
with the most praiseworthy hypocrisy you 
coneeal your disgust at it, and mincingly par- 
take of it with him. But all the time, in your 
secret heart, you cry out for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. 

Among my lady acquaintances, I can think 
of some who have, I am sure, brought upon 
themselves this troublesome disease through 
excess of neatness. The time for spring clean- 
ing comes; a woman will exert herself day 
after day, till everything in the house is turned 
upside down, and then turned back again, and 
by the time all is over she begins to feel badly 
at the stomach. It only partakes of the gen- 
eral exhaustion, exhaustion always attendant 
upon over-exertion, and a few days’ quiet rest 
would set all right again. But the demom of 
neatness, who has had her under full control 
for the last three weeks, is not quite ready 
to resign. He persuades ber that her stomach 
needs cleansing, that it is exceedingly fowl ; 
and she, almost abhorring herself for her un- 
cleanliness, swallows a powerful emetic. In 
consequence of this foolish proceeding, she is 
doomed to endure long, weary days, perhaps 
months, of weakness and suffering. Her dis- 
cipline was too severe for the delicate organ, 
which, unlike her senseless household gods, 
tolerates no rough handling. 

Still, my dyspeptic friends, I believe there is 
hope for you; that your disease is curable. 
Not, however, by constant dosing, nor yet by 
a process of semi-starvation. My advice to 
you is this: Read no more medical books; 
never mention your ailments ; eat as much as 
you wish of plain, nutritious food ; and, when 
you have eaten it, think no more about it. Do 
not torment yourself with the fear that it will 
“hurt” you. If you set your brain at work 








upon it, it can only hinder, not help, the pro- 
cess of digestion ; therefore, give the stomach 
to understand that, since self-preservation is 
the first law of nature, it must take care of 
itself. It will in time learn to do so. But 
especially remember every day to take some 
active exercise of the whole body in the open 
air; take long walks whenever you can; and, 
before you really expect it, the conviction will 
be forced upon you that you are actually get- 
ting well. 
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1 AND JOE. 





BY JENNIE JOY. 





’Twas in the bright spring weather 
Years ago, 

That we two walked together— 
Iand Joe— 

Up through the field of heather, 
Talking low. 


The sun his gold was hiding 
In the west; 

Two swans, breast deep, went gliding 
Towards their nest; 

Love in our hearts was biding 
A sweet guest. 


The night, then, I remember, 
Donned her crown; 

Pale moonbeams, soft and tender, 
Shimmered down; 

Wreathing Joe’s curls in splendor— 
Curls so brown. 


Some tale—all tales have morals, 
We'll allow— 

About Fame binding laurels 
On a brow; 

Joe told, with love and quarrels 
Mixed somehow. 


Well, ’tis the same old story 
I must tell; 

Damp was the field and gory, 
Where Joe fell; 

Love could not master glory ; 
Well, ah, well ! 


But, in this light coil holden, 
Curls of hair, 

Brown, with a tinge of golden— 
Hues most rare— 

Keep fresh the mem’ries olden, 
Fresh and fair. 


Joe with this heather bound them— 
Stained, you see— 

On his torn breast they found them, 
Marked for me; 

Soft fragrance lingers round them 
Tenderly. 


And now I sometimes wonder— 
Sighing low— 

If, in his home up yonder, 
Darling Joe 

Thinks how we used to wander 
Years ago. 


<—ea> 





In matters of conscience first thoughts are 
best. 
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BY MRS. HYDE. 








“T TELL you, Mina, you were made for me, 


it must be; I cannot give you up.”’ 

The speaker’s tone was peremptory, and with 
a trifle too much authority. The listener shook 
her pretty head. 

“No, Ralph, it is impossible. I like you 
very much, but not that way. It cannot be.” 

“But why should it be impossible? You are 


all the world to me; I would do a man’s ser- | 


vice to win you. It seems asif you belonged 
tome; I claim you for my love’s sake.” 

Again that masterful accent, making the an- 
swer more positive. 

“Itisof no use, Ralph; you are only making 
meunhappy. Ido not love you; I never can 
love you. I like youasa friend, nothing more. 
Do go away, now, and leave me; you are only 
making a bad matter worse.”’ 

“I wish it did make you unhappy,”’ said the 
young man, savagely; “‘but you don’t care. 
But why don’t you care? That is the mystery 
tome. There is no one you like better, why 
should you not love me?”’ 

The arrogance of the words would have been 
laughable, but for the earnestness of the tone, 
and the pained look in the gray eyes. 

“T think, perhaps, it is because I know you 
too well,”’ said the lady, hesitatingly, ‘‘and 
perhaps because—because’”’ 

“Because what? Tell me, that I may over- 
come the obstacle.’’ 

“You will never do that, for it lies in your 
own character. What I most object to,” and 
here the speaker’s tone grew as decided as 
her interrogator’s — ‘‘ what I cannot bear, is 
your dictatorial manner, your absolute ways. 
You cannot even woo like another man; but 
you come and put a moral pistol to my head, 
and order me to stand and deliver my affections. 
You make me think of the satirical French 
definition of Fraternité. ‘Amiez moi, ou je 
t'assomme.’ ‘Love me, or I’ll murder you.’ ”’ 

There was a dangerous sparkle in the girl’s 
eye as she spoke, but the impetuous man took 
no heed. 

“T do not see how you can jest on such a 
subject,’”’ said he, angrily. ‘I put my whole 
life in your hand, to take or leave, and you 
throw it back to me scornfully. I think I de- 
served something better.’’ 

“You are both wilful and arrogant; you 
hate to yield a poini. It is this as much as 
anything, that makes you so determined ; but 
Iam as resolute as you, and I tell you, Ralph 
Medley, that shall never be. Never!” 

Mr. Medley walked twice across the room, 
and then came and stood beside the girl, who 
was standing near the table, in the centre of 
the apartment. He spoke more gently. 

“Mina, you misjudge me. 





admit; but itis because I am terribly in ear- 
nest. You cannot lightly throw away a heart 
like mine. No one ever loved you as I do.” 

She tossed her little head. ‘‘ You are assum- 
ing a great deal,’’ she answered. 

“T know it; but this is no question for mock 
modesty. Few men have it in their power to 
love youas I can and do. Do not make your 
denial so absolute ; give me time to make you 
change your mind.” 

**] will not give you a moment. A thousand 
years would not alter my feelings towards you. 
I can respect, even admire you, but I cannot 
yield to you. You think a woman is a weath- 
ercock, to be blown about by the breeze of a 
man’s passion. You will learn that there is 
one who can be as steadfast in resistance as 
you in persistence.”’ 

“It is you that are wilful, Mina.’ 

“Tam not wilful; but a force like yours one 
must oppose positively. I would not marry 
you for a kingdom. Life would be one long 
struggie.’’ 7 

“Then you are determined you will never be 
my wife?’ 

“‘T am determined.”’ 

“Then I will say good-by for the present. 
Will you give me your hand, Mina?’ 

She held it out to him half reluctantly, as if 
fearing even this concession. 

He smiled down at her, divining her fears. 
‘You thinkif you give an inch, I shall take an 
ell,’’ said he, reading her face. 

‘I know your encroaching disposition, and I 
fear it.” 

**You have reason to,’’ said he, holding her 
little, cold fingers in his strong grasp. “As 
surely as you have given me this reluctant 
hand to-day, so surely shall you give it to me 
some day, willingly, for my own. I put my 
seal upon it now.”’ He turned it as he spoke, 
and kissed the palm twice. 

She grew pale with anger. ‘I thought you 
were a gentleman, Mr. Medley,” said she, 
haughtily. ‘“‘I have been mistaken. Good- 
morning !’’ 

She swept rapidly from the room, leaving 
Ralph to find his way out of the house, which 
he did, somewhat discomfited. He would have 
been less so, could he have seen the lofty little 
lady up stairs, with her head buried in her pil- 
low, crying as if her heart would break. 

Mina Donaldson and Ralph Medley had been 
denizens of the same town from early child- 
hood. The lawn of Mr. Donaldson stretched 
over to the garden of Doctor Medley, and the 
two children had grown up together, with 
frequent meetings, and more frequent clash- 
ings. At school they had been rivals; Mina 
struggling always with her quick, feminine 
tact to get the better of the boy’s slower but 
more steady intellect. In the sharp encounter 
of wits, she was often victorious, though his 


I seem harsh, I | great pertinacity and resolute purpose did not 
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fail to give him occasional advantage. As they out of hand,’’ thought Mina, with a little shud- 
grew older, and their paths in life led more | der, “unless I prevent it by a master stroke of 
apart, they became better friends; and the boy | policy.”’ 
and gir! battle gave place to graceful, social But what was to be done? To go away 
banter and clever repartee. would do no good. Medley himself was to 
They always met with pleasure, though their | leave town the next morning ; this having been 
keen sparring often resulted in wounds on one | his farewell visit. She knew that distance 
side or the other. Finally, just as he had fin- | would be no obstacle to his relentless purpose, 
ished his studies at Cambridge, and passed the | ‘He is always coming home unexpectedly,” 
bar, young Medley discovered that he had | she thought, ‘and I shall be exposed to a@ rep- 
fallen in love with Miss Donaldson. He was | etition of his addresses at any time. It willbe 
somewhat astonished to find his passion unre- | of no use toquarrel with him, because he would 
ciprocated, but had pursued his suit undaunted | only laugh at me; besides,’”’ and here a smile 
whenever he had an opportunity, and thescene | and a blush chased each other over her cheek, 
just described took place on the eve of his de- | ‘‘it is hard for him, poor fellow, he seems so 
parture for a distant city, where he was to be- | much in earnest.”’ 
gin the practice of his profession. | She reflected a while, then sat straight up in 
Accustomed to see all obstacles yield before | bed, and clapped her little hands energetically. 
his powerful will, Ralph Medley had at first | “I have it,” she cried; ‘I will marry some 
made little account of Mina’s resistance, but one else. It is the only thing to be done. Noe 
the truth was being gradually, most unpleas- | thing else will protect me.” 
antly forced upon him, that It isan easy thing for a young woman to say 
“If she won't sie won't, and there’s an end on’t’” | that she will marry some one. It is more dif- 
But he was a pertinacious man, both from | ficult to do it; but Mina Donaldson was a per 
nature and pride, and he had that “long pa- | Son of resources, and difficulties rather had the 
tience,”” which Joubert gives as a definition of | effect of raising than of depressing her spirits. 
genius. Therefore, though for the present he | She passed in review the young men of her ae 


accepted the situation, he regarded Mina’s re- | qaintance. They were all of them inferior to 
fusal by no means as a fixed fact, but patiently | Ralph Medley. She could not help drawing 
bided his time, with an occasional bitter twinge | comparisons between his mental calibre and 
when he fancied that the object of his choice | theirs, greatly to the detriment of the others. 
was becoming interested in some of the other | ‘‘ There isno one here that will do,” she said, 
men, who flitted like moths around the light of | after some reflection. ‘I will go to New York 
her attractions. and spend the winter with Aunt Curtis. There 
Mina Donaldson was a person of a good deal | I shall be secure from intrusion, and shall have 
of character, underlying an apparently super- | 4 larger circle of friends. I must propose it to 
ficial nature. She had much ready social tact ; | papa.” 
she was quick witted and good tempered, and Miss Donaldson made a careful toilet, and 
had great charm of manner. Everybody liked | removed all traces of emotion from her pretty 
her, except a few who clashed against the un- | face. She descended to the tea-table, where 
derlying current of her character, which had a | she presided with her usual grace. In the 
certain positive element in it that some preju- | ceurse of the meal she introduced the subject 
diced persons called sharpness—when the keen | of her visit, and with great tact made it seem 
edge of her inteliigence cut through the cuticle | such an altogether suitable and necessary pro 
of their personality, or showed itself in power- | ceeding, that her father, after some demut, 
ful though veiled opposition to a course which | gave his consent. 
did not tally with her desires. “It will be such a good thing for Mary,” 
She had told the truth to Ralph, when she | said Mina, thoughtfully, “‘to learn to do with 
had so frankly charged him with his authori- | out me for awhile.” 
tative ways. They were especially objection- Mary was her younger sister, who, since 
able to her. She hated to be controlled, and | their mother’s death, had been her special 
his masterful manner roused the spirit of dis- | care. Mary would be the head of the house in 
cord in her soul. Now, as she lay with her | Mina’sabsence. She was very good tempered 
head buried in the pillows, she was crying as | and capable, and it would be excellent for 
much with vexation as with indignation. She | Mary to accustom herself to a little authority. 
did not really resent the kiss on her hand, which | ‘‘For,” said Mina to herself, with patronizing 
had brought the flush to her cheek, so much as | forethought, “‘ifanything should happen, Mary 
the defiant tone of her suitor, and the threat | would have to take my place,” and then, with 
which, with all her courage, she could not help | @ sudden revulsion of feeling, she thought, 
fearing a little. **Oh, why didn’t Ralph fall in love with Mary. 
Having wept off the first storm of her wrath, | She is so gentle and yielding, that she would 
she began to reflect. An enemy so bold and | have just suited him; and he would be sucha 
determined, must be met with valor and prompt | Rice person to have in the family.” 
action. ‘I positively believe he will marry me Miss Donaldson was a matter-of-fact person, 
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and, likewise, methodical. She was apt to 
scout romance, and to smile disdainfully upon 
the vagaries of her young lady friends when 
they evoked to her for sympathy in their love 
affairs. She gave good advice with a graceful 
little air of superior wisdom, but she was witha] 
so sweet and winning, that girls received her 
philosophical speculations as the result of her 
knowledge of the world and general capability. 
Some few rebelled against her acknowledged 
sway, and resented in a feeble manner her rec- 
ognized leadership; but such rebellious sub- 
jects she knew very well how to put down, and 
she ruled her little kingdom in the quiet town 
with a mild though resolute control, that was 
beautiful to behold. 

Mina went to New York in December. In 
February she wrote home to her father that 
she was engaged to Mr. Rodney van Alten. 
The young man presented himself in due form ; 
proud to be of good family, with good manners, 
good looks, and good fortune to be expected in 
the future from a decrepit grandfather. 

The family of Mr. Van Alten made much of 
the future bride, and, everything having been 
arranged for a wedding the following winter, 
Miss Donaldson returned home to receive the 
congratulations of her friends and well-wish- 
ers in her own little town. 

Mr. Medley had written her a brief, satirical 
letter in acknow!edgment of the announcement 
of her betrothal, but she had never seen him 
since their abrupt parting on the occasion of 
his last visit. He failed to come home as usual 
in the month of May, and when July came, 
Mina heard, accidentally, that he had gone to 
Newport. 

Miss Donaldson was in the habit of spending 
afew of the midsummer weeks with her grand- 
father, who lived in a small village, pictur- 
esquely situated in a rolling country, and 
famous for its fine air and beautiful scenery. 
This year she went as usual to Pontford, and 
Mr. Van Alten accompanied her. This pretty 
little town, lying high up among the hills, was 
a favorite resort for city people in the summer 
season, and the society there to be found was 
frequently pleasant and entertaining. Croquet 
and riding parties, evening drives and after- 
noon strolls, whiled away the pleasant days ; 
and when it rained, there were always in-door 
amusements and gossip for the ladies. 

After the manner of villages, the affairs of 
the neighborhood formed a large staple of con- 
versation, and a certain charming widow, Mrs. 
Payson, who had arrived recently, and taken 
a pretty cottage near the lake, was a favorite 
topic of discussion. The gentlemen all thought 
her pretty. The ladies admitted that she was 
“stylish, though her nose is too short, you 
know, for beauty, and as to her eyes, they 
never could see why they were thought so fine. 
She has a way of casting them down, to be 
sure, that is very bewitching; but they are 
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| only ordinary blue eyes enough, with long, 
| black lashes, which may account for some of 
| those downcast looks.”’ 

Much excitement had been caused in town 
by the appearance in her company of a strik- 
ingly handsome young man, whom she said 

| was her lawyer; but it was understood in the 
village that of course he must be her lover. 
**So devoted, my dear! and with such a mous- 
tache !’’ 

Mr. Van Alten and Miss Donaldson were a 
model pair of lovers. They never bored their 
friends with any display of sentiment, and, 
though reasonably attached to each other, they 
did not seem to find solitude at all indispensa- 
ble to their comfort, and they were prominent 
members of all the picnics, rides, and drives 
that were planned for the amusement of the 
visitors. To say truth, Mr. Van Alten would 
have been as well content to have his future 
wife a little more to himself, but he had a sub- 
missive disposition, and admired her so tho- 
roughly, that he yielded in everything to her 
desires, and meekly followed her lead. 

Miss Donaldson enjoyed the spectacle of such 
devotion at first very heartily. It was delight- 
ful to be put on a pinnacle and worshipped by 
a well-bred and well-looking lover. It was 
charming never to be contradicted, and to have 
all her sayings received as wise or witty. 
When she had talked with Ralph Medley he 
was always on the alert, and her weapons were 
forced to be kept well polished and keen. Rod- 
ney van Alten laughed always, whether her 
jokes were good or bad. He had been a little 
inclined to be sentimental, poor young man! 
but Miss Donaldson had ruthlessly quenched 
any manifestations of the kind. She submitted 
to a decorous embrace with a resigned expres- 
sion, as if she were performing a high moral 
duty ; but she was always sweet and kind, if 
gently authoritative. But Mina was young 
and of a fitful temperament, and there were 
times when the well-meant commonplaces of 
her lover bored her. At those moments her 
thoughts would give an unexpected leap back 
to days gone by, when she was amused by 
Ralph’s brilliancy and piqued by his arrogance. 
There were times, when wearied with Mr. Van 
Alten’s mild demonstrations of tenderness, the 
palm of her hand would burn with two passion- 
ate kisses, and she would remember the glow in 
a pair of dark eyes and the eagerness of a look, 
which used to make her shrink a little, though 
it roused all her antagonism to resist it. But 
she resolutely put aside such thoughts, and 

triumphed in her secret soul at the idea of get- 
| oe her way, and foiling the young man after 

all. 

Mina met Mrs. Payson at a croquet party. 
| The pretty widow talked to her in a patroniz- 
| ing, motherly way that incensed her. She tried 
| her usual weapons unsuccessfully. Mrs. Pay- 
| son was perfectly alert and cool, and the two 
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clashed politely. 
conversation the widow remarked, carelessly, 
** By the way, you know Ralph Medley, do you 


In the course of their first | 


not? Ithink you come from the town where | 


he was born?” 

‘IT have known Mr. Medley all my life,”’ said 
Mina, a little haughtily. 

‘And you are so formal? I call him Ralph, 


you see, though 1 have only known him six | 


months; but then he is a second cousin of 
mine, and we are very intimate. 
lawyer, you know, and he is such a useful fel- 
low. Iam sure I should never be able to take 
care of my property without him. He has been 
here once to see me this summer, and I am ex- 
pecting him again inacouplevof weeks. I have 


He is my | 


“She is an impertinent woman! To think 
of her daring to tell me that you were good- 
tempered! What right had she to criticize you 
in any way!” 

‘*lam very much obliged to her,” said Van 
Alten, removing his cigar, for Mina did not 
like smoke. 

‘*‘Of course you are. Any man is enchanted 
with flattery,’’ said the lady, contemptuously, 
“I suppose you would believe her when she 
said she envied me the possession of your 


| heart.” 


no doubt he will be pleased to see you; it is | 
so nice to meet an acquaintance in a strange | 


place.” 

Mina mastered her rising indignation, and 
was silent. The widow continued :— 

‘‘And then it will be very agreeable for Ralph 
t> meet Mr. Van Alten, he is such a charming 
man; your fiancé, I mean. 
quite envy you? I think he has such a distin- 
guished air, and such a lovely disposition—so 
amiable !’’ 

This was more than Mina could patiently 
endure. To be encouraged herself was bad 
enough, but to have her lover discussed in this 
approving manner was intolerable. 

‘Were you ever in this part of the country 
before?’’ she asked, changing the subject ab- 
ruptly. 

“Never. Itis delightful; but then I do not 
think I should like it long, it is so quiet. Of 
course you feel differently, having Mr. Van Al- 
ten; and when Ralph comes I shall no doubt 
enjoy it very much more. 1 think gentlemen 
are so essential in the country.”’ 

“Do you?” said Mina, dryly. ‘‘ How unfor- 
tunate that you should have so few at com- 
mand !”’ 

“I never could command them,” said the 
widow, smiling wickedly, as she detected the 
young girl’s irritation. ‘‘I am such a yielding 
ereature.”’ 

*‘ Docility is a charming trait,”’ said Miss 
Donaldson, satirically. 

“Do you think so?” asked the widow, inno- 
cently. “I should have thought you did not 
admire the quality. I envy you your strong 
will and energy so much,” and here she sighed 
pathetically. 

Mina could bear no more. She walked away 
and joined Mr. Van Alten, who was pacing the 
piazza. 

“I think she is detestable !’’ was her first re- 
mark. 

‘“*Who?” asked the lover, wonderingly. 

‘*Mrs. Payson, of course,” said Mina, impa- 
tiently; ‘but you never will understand.”’ 

‘*Why, I rather liked her,’’ said Van Alten, 
apologetically. ‘She is very agreeable.” 


Do you know I | 








Van Alten laughed uneasily. 
that?’’ he asked. 

“IT declare, Rodney, you are too exasperat 
ing,’’ said Mina, with flashing eyes. ‘‘I some 
times think you have no sense.”” She walked 
away, indignantly. 

Mr. Van Alten looked after her a moment, 
then sighed, and resumed his cigar and his 
walk. 

Mrs. Payson came to the window. “Are 
you alone, Mr. Van Alten?” she queried. “I 
thought Miss Donaldson was here.” 

“IT am alone, unless you will beso kind aste 
join me,”’ said the gentleman. 

The lady smiled assent. ‘‘ Do continue your 
cigar,’’ she said, bewitehingly. ‘I am so fond 
of smoke.” 

The two resumed the promenade most com- 
fortably, and, in the widow’s soothing society, 
Mr. Van Alten forgot the little explosion of 
temper on the part of his beloved. 

Mina walked back into the house and through 
the empty drawing-room. She heard the click 
of the croquet balls on the lawn, and the voices 
of the players; but she was in no mood for 
joining them. A glass door led into the gar- 
den; she walked along the path rapidly. A 
gate at the end of the walk led into a lane, 
through which she hastened on. It was @ 
pretty, shady country lane that led to the rail- 
road station. Sweetbrier bushes grew on each 
side of the way, and apple-trees overhung the 
walls, while here and there a grape-vine bung 
its tendrils from branch to branch, and swung 
in the soft, afternoon breeze. 

Having walked herself into a more placid 
frame of mind, Mina sat down at the foot ofa 
chestnut tree to rest. She heard the whistle of 
the distant train, and wondered idly whether 
it would bring any passengers, and then she 
fell into a reverie. Apparently it was not a 


“Did she say 


pleasant day-dream; her brow flushed, and - 


her face clouded. A step on the path startled 
her. Her large hat shaded her face, and she 
did not turn her head. The sound paused in 
front of her. 

“1 beg your pardon; but will you be kind 
enough to tell me where this path leads?” 
asked a familiar voice. 

‘*With pleasure, Mr. Medley,’’ she answered, 
with all her wits about her at once. 

“Mina! Miss Donaldson!” It was the old 
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light in the eye, the old ring in the voice. 
How curiously they touched her! It was but 
a flash, however. He made a step towards 
her, then paused, and said, with more coolness 
than she had expected, “‘I am on my way to 
Mrs. Payson’s, and the high-road looked so 
sunny and dusty that I was beguiled down 
this tempting lane, little thinking to whom it 
would lead me.”’ 

“Tt will lead you directly to the lady you are 
seeking,’’ said Mina; ‘‘ but she is not expecting 
you till next week. There is a croquet party 
at the Grovers’, and we are all there.”’ 

“But you are here,’’ said Ralph, with a little 
snile. 

She blushed slightly. ‘I wanted a little 
quiet, and so I came out and left the game,” 
she said. 

He gave her a merry glance of mock sym- 
pathy. 

“T believe I know why,” he said, as they 
walked back to the house. ‘‘Somebody vexed 
you, and you were angry, and came here to 
cool off.’ Her conscious face betrayed her. 
“] have done it myself often,’’ he continued, 
consolingly ; ‘it is a great relief.’ 

“Yes,’’ she answered. 

But the ready repartee somehow did not 
suggest itself. She felt a little, just the least 
in the world, embarrassed; but Medley was 
quite self-possessed. He talked on in the most 
natural way, and directly she found herself at 
ease with him, though the hand on his side had 
astrange sensation in the palm, and she could 
not help wondering if he remembered. They 
passed the garden gate, and inside met Mr. 
Van Alten and Mrs. Payson. The widow 
gave a little scream, and took possession of 
Ralph. 

“We were just coming to look for you,” 
said Mr. Van Alten, as he offered Mina his 
arin. 

She declined it, but walked on amicably by 
his side. When the effusion of the widow’s 
greeting had subsided, Miss Donaldson turned. 

“Mr. Medley, will you allow me to present 
to you Mr. Van Alten?’’ she said, with her 
most polished grace. 

The former made rather a stiff bow. The 
other gentleman, who had never heard of 
Ralph, held out his hand cordially, and gave 
him a frank greeting. 

“] am very glad to see you,” hesaid. ‘You 
will be none the less welcome because you took 
your friends by surprise.’’ 

Mr. Medley took the proffered hand, and 
said, “‘ Thank you!” but he did not reciprocate 
the courteous effusion. Mina took note of it, 


jbut was not displeased. She observed Mr. | 


Medley with care as she walked behind the 
widow, and responded at random to her com- 
panion’s little remarks. The eight months in 
which she had not seen Ralph had made some 
changes. He looked more mature, more set- 





| 
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tled ; he had acquired a certain city air, which 
sat well upon him. He was more dignified, 
and less impressionable ; he smiled down upon 
the widow kindly, and responded to her sallies 
with his old readiness, tempered with a gentle 
toleration that was new in him. Mina won- 
dered whether he would ever be so patient 
with her. 

“I suppose that ‘yielding creature’ doesn’t 
antagonize,” she thought, with some contempt. 
**She is unworthy of his steel.’’ 

When they reached the house, the widow 
presented Mr. Medley to her hostess, made her 
excuses, and withdrew with him. Mina watched 
them walking down the road together. 

** He looks like a first-rate fellow !’’ said Van 
Alten, enthusiastically. ‘Do you suppose he 
is in love with her?” 

‘Very likely,’’ said Mina, shortly ; but she 
thought in her inmost heart that it was very 
unlikely. 


The diversions of the summer continued. 
Mr. Medley proved a valuable addition to the 
party, and, at his instigation, many new pro- 
jects were set on foot for the amusement of 
the young people. He had recovered much of 
his old tone with Miss Donaldson; and the 
two, with their quick wits and ready devices, 
were the life of the company. Mr. Van Alten 
was not ready of speech, and took refuge from 
the shower of words by the side of the sympa- 
thizing widow. 

“TI do not see how they can keep up such a 
sparkle,” said she; “it is really fatiguing. 
They are never quiet a minute, nor satisfied, 
unless they are in hot water.’’ 

** Mina likes it,” said Mr. Van Alten. ‘For 
my part, I hate a breeze. I enjoy a quiet little 
talk so much better than a wordy argument ;’’ 
which was not strange, since he was apt to be 
worsted in discussion. 

He was a little surly occasionally with Mina, 
who, sharpened by her keen encounters with 
Ralph, sometimes exercised her wit on the 
wrong person. He spoke occasionally of gen- 
tle qualities in a woman as something to be 
cultivated and highly prized. This was sure 
to rouse Mina’s ire. 

‘Mrs. Payton is spoiling you all,’’ she would 
say. ‘‘Youand Mr. Medley can talk of nothing 


| but the virtues of a submissive disposition.”’ 


One lovely bright afternoon, a party of 
twelve made an excursion to a favorite resort 
known as the Cliff, a curious ledge of rocks of 
abrupt and picturesque conformation, rising 
unexpectedly from a meadow, and descending 
as remarkably from the road above, by which 
it was approached with a gradual descent, 
which made one unaware of the precipice 
until just upon its brink. 

Miss Donaldson and Mrs. Payson drove in a 
double carriage with Mr. Medley and Mr. Van 
Alten. Mina and Ralph were in high spirits, 
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and in their usual contradictory vein ; while 
the widow was even more gentle and insinu- 
ating than was her wont. The drive was a 
pleasant one, and the party met at the rendez- 
vous in the grove above the cliff, and there 
strolled about and picnicked under the trees 
until the sun set, and the moon rose, clear and 
full, over the distant hills, to light them on 
their homeward way. 

“It is too beautiful to leave,”’ said Mrs. Pay- 
son, with a fine burst of rapture. ‘‘I1 must go 
to the edge of the rocks once more, before we 
bid it all good-by forever.’’ 

‘And I must attend to the baskets,’ said 
Mina; “they are all scattered about, and 
somebody must look after them.’’ 

** Let me help you,” said Ralph. ‘“ You will 
never be able to bring order out of chaos with- 
out some masculine intelligence to regulate 
the generally misdirected energy of the femi- 
nine mind.” 

‘*As if a man ever knew where to find any- 
thing !’’ said Miss Donaldson, contemptuously. 
‘*But I may possibly make you useful if I tell 
you what to do; you may come.” 

Van Alten followed Mrs. Payson. Mina 
and Ralph collected the various relics of the 
feast, and finding, after their labors were ac- 
complished, that the rest of the party were 
preparing to go home, and that their two com- 
panions had not returned, they went in search 
of them. 

It was a magical night. The moonlight fall- 
ing on the grotesquely-shaped rocks, outlined 
them into turrets, and pinnacles, and strange, 
grinning forms. The gay jest died on Mina’s 
lips; she walked quietly by her companion’s 
side. He leaned a little towards her, silent, 
too; but his presence was curiously congenial 
toher. She heard him breathing in long, deep 
respirations. For once, Ralph’s mood seemed 
in harmony with hers. Though neither spoke, 
she felt that he understood her thoughts ; that 
the wonderful mystery of the night moved him 
even as it did her. Her own heart beat rapid- 
ly ; some new influence seemed over and about 
her. Unused as she was to sentiment, she did 
not analyze the emotion that filled her soul. 
She felt the eyes of her companion trying to 
read her face ; the silence was becoming pain- 
ful. She mastered herself with an effort, and 
spoke quickly. 

‘How exquisite those white harebells are, 
growing on the very edge of that bluff!’’ she 
said; “I must have them ;’’ and she sprang 
lightly away from Mr. Medley’s side. 

“Take care!’’ he cried, anxiously; “those 
rocks are frightfully unsafe; that red sand- 
stone crumbles like powder.”’ 

“There is no danger,’’ she called back, as, 
kneeling on the cliff, she reached down her 
hand to pull the waving tuft of delicate blos- 
soms that nodded with tantalizing grace just 
within dangerous reach. 





They were deeply rooted, and, as she gave 
one vigorous tug, a portion of the rock scaled 
off ; the ground on which she was crouched 
gave way beneath her. She saw Medley give 
a spring towards her, and the next instant, 
with a great crash of rattling gravel and loos- 
ened stones, they fell together down the steep 
declivity. She gave a loud shriek, and clung 
to her companion, who, clasping her with one 
arm, clutched at the alders and vines that 
grew along the shelving surface of the bluff 
with the other, and managed to break the 
force of their fall upon a jutting platform of 
rock twelve feet below. 

Beneath them the cliff descended abruptly, 
Their escape had been marvellously narrow; 
but, if the others could be summoned, they 
could easily be rescued. Mina gave another 
loud cry, and then turned to Medley, who was 
leaning, white and silent, against the rock 
behind him. 

“You are hurt!’ she cried, breathlessly, 
** How, and where ?”’ 

“IT fear my left arm is broken,” answered 
the young men, quietly. ‘I fell on it.” 

“In trying to save me!’’ she*murmured, 
with her eyes full of tears. ‘‘Me! O Ralph!” 

The strong tenderness in the man swelled in 
his heart, in spite of the pain. 

‘**My darling !’’ he cried, passionately. 

A: voice called from the top of the cliff. 

“What are you doing there, Medley? And 
you, too, Mina? What is this?’’ queried Mr. 
Van Alten, in excited and terrified tones. 

“O Rodney!’’ cried Mina, ‘‘ we have hada 
dreadful fail, and Mr. Medley has broken his 
arm. Do, pray, see if you cannot help us 
Where are all the rest ?’’ 

The widow Jeaned over the edge of the rock, 
holding by Mr. Van Alten’s hand, and shod 
dered. 

“Courage,”’ she called; “we will rescue 
you.” 

Several others joined them at that moment, 
drawn by Mina’s cries. Two of the party ran 
back to the carriages for a rope, with whieh 
they were fortunately provided. It was both 
stout and long. They dropped it down ovet 
the bluff. 

“T cannot tie it around you,” said Medley to 
his companion, ‘‘for I have but one hand; but 
I can show you how to make the Knots.” 

Mina followed his directions with care; the 
fastening was firm and safe. 

“You must push yourself out from the rock 
with your hands,”’ said Medley. ‘Do not be 
frightened if you find yourself twisting around. 
Keep your courage up.” 

“T shall not be afraid,” said Mina; “bat 
wait a minute.” Her busy fingers loosened 
the knot at her waist; the rope fell loose 
**You must go up first,’’ she said. 

‘That I will never do,”’ he answered. 
‘« Indeed you shall ; pray, do,”’ she entreated. 
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“You can never tie yourself in with one hand. 
] will not go.”’ 

“What is the matter?’ called Van Alten 
from above. 

Mina explained the difficulty. 

“Ts that all?’’ -he called. “I can remedy 
that. Is the rope all clear?” 

“All right,”” answered Medley, and saw it 
whisked away in one instant, to return in ano- 
ther with Mr. Van Alten at the end of it. 

‘Now the trouble is over,’’ he said, as he 
alighted beside them, and fastened the knots 
securely around Mina’s waist. 

She found herself on the cliff above in a mo- 
ment, with a dozen helping hands held out to 
her, and the widow bursting into tears on her 
shoulder. Mr. Medley came next, and then 
Van Alten reappeared on the surface. 

“It will never do for you to ride home in 
this state, Medley,’ he pronounced. ‘‘ You 
must stay at the nearest farm-house while I go 
for the doctor.” 

“And I will go with you to get everything 
ready for Ralph at home,” said the widow, 
with ready hospitality. 

A quarter of a mile further on was a cottage, 
whose inhabitants were prompt with offers of 
assistance. Mr. Medley declined the kind 
offices of the rest of the party, bidding them 
not wait for him, as he would return in the 
carriage with the physician as soon as his arm 
was set. 

“T will wait here for Mr. Van Alten’s re- 
turn,’”’ said Miss Donaldson. 

The others drove off. Mr. Van Alten had 
gone for the doctor; the people of the house 
were occupied with their evening avocations ; 
Ralph was pacing the little parlor in much 
suffering; Mina sat, white with sympathy, 
helplessly watching him. He turned and 
caught her eye. 

“T cannot bear it !’’ she burst forth ; “I must 
do something for you.”’ 

“You can do much,” he said, eagerly. 
“Will you do it? Give up this man; you do 
not love him. Come to me; I cannot live 
without you. Mina, you cannot fail to read 
my heart. I have never for a moment given 
up the hope of winning you. My whole na- 
ture cries out for you. Dear love, it must be.’’ 

She stood up before him. ‘ You said that 
once before, Ralph, and I answered you.’’ 

“But I do not accept your answer; I will 
never accept it. You belong tome. I think I 
shall kill that man if he comes between us.’’ 

“Hush, Ralph! Do you know you are ask- 
ing me to do a dishonorable thing?” 

“People break engagements every day.”’ 

“I know it; but it does not make it right.’’ 


pain here, which would be torture at any other 
moment, is dumb before the ache in my heart 
for you. Answer me honestly; is your heart 
still silent?’’ 

She bowed her head and wept; he bent to 
listen for her answer. 

*“No, Ralph,’’ she whispered ; ‘‘it speaks at 
last. Ido love you; but it would not be right 
to break my engagement.”’ 

*Tell.Van Alten the truth.’ 

“I might do that if I had ever loved him; 
but I deserve my punishment. I entered into 
this bond willingly. I did it to escape you, 
Ralph. It would be base in me to withdraw 
now, when nothing is changed?” 

“Is nothing changed?” 

**O Ralph, do not tempt me! 1 have said 
too much already. But if it is any comfort to 
know I suffer, too, look at me.”’ 

He took her face in his one hand, and gazed 
into it long and earnestly. The eyes were 
tearful, and the little resolute mouth quivered ; 
but she held out bravely. He bent over her 
and kissed her tenderly on the forehead. 

“Tt is as one kisses the dead,’ he said. 
“Forgive me! You will not be angry this 
time?” 

He threw himself upon the sofa, and hid his 
face. Mina went to the door and looked out. 
She heard the voices of the men in the stable- 
yard, and the flowers in the little garden were 
giving forth their strong perfume in the night 
air. She listened. There was the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs on the bridge below, the clatter 
of wheels. The doctor drove up with Van 
Alten in his carriage. 

‘*‘T will take you home, Miss Donaldson, as 
soon as I have attended to my patient,’’ said 
the physician, as he passed her. 

“Are you too tired to walk, Mina?’’ asked 
her betrothed. ‘I would like to escort you if 








you do not think it is too far. I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

Mina quaked ; but she had a stout little soul 
in her breast, and she had made up her mind 
to bear her cross bravely. More gently than 
nsual, she answered :— 

“TI would rather walk than drive. I will go 
on, and you can tell the doctor and follow me.” 

* Will you not say good-by to Medley.’”’ 

“IT should only disturb him. No; you can 
say what is necessary.” 

She walked to the gate, then turned. The 
blind was drawn, but she could see the shadows 
behind it. She recognized the firm, strong sil- 
houette of Ralph, and saw the doctor bending 
over him. 

“If I could only go to him!’ she thought. 
“Oh, why did I not know myself better? I 


“It is not right for you to marry that man.” | deserve my punishment,” she kept repeating. 


“Why not?’ 
“Mina, I love you. I have never loved any- 


Van Alten’s step rang on the gravel. He 
opened the gate and offered her his arm. She 


body but you. Youare part of my life. With- | took it gravely. They walked some distance 


out you, that life is worthless to me. This 


without speaking. Mina wondered what he 
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would say to her. Ww as 5 it possible she had | 
betrayed herself? Mr. Van Alten switched 
the grass impatiently with a little rod he car- 
ried in his hand. At length he spoke. 

“Mina, I have a confession to make to you. 
It is a strange thing to say, but I do not think | 
it fair to you to conceal it any longer. It has | 
troubled me a great deal, and I have scarcely | 
known what was my most bonorable course ; 
but I think that the truth is always the safest 
thing to tell, and so I shall venture. I know 
how sensible you are, Mina, and you are very 
clever.”’ 

“Well, Rodney.” 

“Mina, I have been thinking lately that 
perhaps you are too clever for me. In fact, I 
may say, [ am sure of it ; and—and”’— 

“In short, you love me no longer, and wish | 
me to release you from your engagement.”’ 

“Well, you know, I have the highest esteem, 
and—and—respect—and all that, you know; 
but, of course, if you wish, I will—that is, I 
won’t’’— 

Mr. Van Alten was hopelessly entangled in 
his sentences. Mina came sweetly to his as- 
sistance. 

‘My dear Rodney, I will release you with 
pleasure.” 

Mr. Van Alten was taken somewhat aback 
by the self-possession of his abandoned lady- 
love, but he knew by experience that she was 
great in an emergency. 

**T hope you are not hurt or vexed, Mina.”’ 

*“*Not the least in the world. I quite agree 
with you as to the propriety of our parting ; 
but I am slightly curious about one thing.” 

“What is that?” 

“Did not Mrs. Payson help to open your 
eyes a little to my superiority ?’’ 

“I do not understand you.” 

“T think you do, Rodney. Be frank and tell 
me. Isn’t the pretty widow your ideal of what 
a woman should be ?’’ 

Van Alten stammered, but Mina was so 
sympathizing and gentle that, before he knew 
it, he had opened his heart and confessed him- 
self thoroughly. When he had finished his 
narration, Miss Donaldson asked, with great 
sweetness, whether his charmer knew of the 
state of his affections. In spite of the moon- 
light, Mr. Van Alten grew visibly very red; 
but he was not a man to tell half truths. 

‘The fact is, I said something pretty plain 
to her to-night,”” he answered. 

** After the accident?” 

‘No; just before we heard you call.” 

Mina smiled to herself; but she preserved 
her superiority to the last, and kept her own 
counsel. She talked to Rodney in a kind and 
friendly strain, and they parted for the night 
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The morning after his accident, Mr. Medley 
received a tiny missive on scented paper. 
| Mr. Van Alten, having fallen in love with 
your client, has dissolved our engagement. | 
go home, broken- hearted, to-day. MIN. 
Two weeks later, Ralph stood again in the 
same room where he had parted from Mina 
nine months before. The door opened, and 
| the victim appeared. He heid out his hand. 
“You may trust me now,’’ he declared. 
She advanced with a little trepidation. 
“If you give it to me,’’ he said, ‘it means 
something ; my seal is there.” 
She put both hands behind her. 
“If you will not give, I shall. take,’’ he an- 
| nounced, and put both arms around her. 
The two hands came back suddenly to push 
him away. 
“They are mine,’’ he cried, seizing them 
_ triumphantly, ‘‘to have and to hold.” 
| “Don’t taunt,” she laughed ; ‘‘ you did not 
get them willingly. I am obliged to take you 
for want of a better. You know, Rodney, 
Van Alten refused me.” 


— ea 
AUGUST. 
BY MARION COUTHOUT. 








AUGUST noons of royal calm 
Perfect pictures render ; 

Haze and sunshine melting down 
Over verdant splendor. 

Clustered trees in shadows deep, 
Purple distance blending, 

Sunny stretches, smooth and long, 
Stillness never ending. 


Sounds of August melody— 
Sweet sounds without number— 
Just enough to wake a dream 
In her golden slumber. 
Ring around, though all seems still, 
Breezes faintly stirring, 
Birds of voices weird and soft, 
Dreamy crickets whirring. 


All the golden fruited vales 
Rest in quiet shading; 

While their green, luxuriant boughs 
Droop with richest lading. 

Growth and ripeness crown the year 
With a jewelled glory; 

And a fair maturity 
Ends the summer's story. 


Not a cloudlet decks the sky, 
Yet its blue is shrouded 
With a deep, translucent mist, 
Gold and rosy-clouded. 
Summer’s tired of song and play— 
Dimpled smiles and flowers— 
Under August's closing lids 
Dwell the dreaming hours. 


All her drooping breast and brow 
Wandering vines are veiling ; 
O’er her form the passing year 





on the best of terms. 

The next morning Mr. Van Alten took her | 
home to her father, and shortly after it was | 
rumored that the engagement was at an end. | 


Throws her purple trailing. 
Sleeping, summer sinks away 

Toa dreamland tender ; 
Autumn hastens to the throne, 

Clad in fading splendor. 
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AFTERNOON TEA-CLOTH IN HOLBEIN | figure (stitches 1 to 6), leaving for a while the 
WORK. one to the right, close to the vertical line, which 

We choose for the ground the ordinary white | Will be the last to be reached in the work. 
Jawa canvas, the usual width of which will be | Then work one horizontal stitch (Fig. 2), and 
found sufficient to make two covers like the | the escalier pattern near it (8 to 11), then con- 
one in Our illustration. Cut the canvas by the tinue the horizontal line (12), and the next 


> 


i il et 


Wi HH} 1\ i lal 





straight theead and leave pec nin» for 

the fringe, and commence the design for the | stitch on the wrong side, stitch 19 to 30, lead 

border between the twe straight lines. Con- | to another horizontal stitch (31), and the cross 

tult Fig. 2, and commence the work with red | | is completed by the 69th stitch. 75 concludes 

embroidery cotton at the star on the right- | the next branched figure, and, after another 

hand corner, and embroider the first branched | horizantal stitch, the escalier pattern .is -re- 
VOL. XCIII.—12 





“branched “rm (13 to 18), ‘then a , horizontal ! 
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peated with stitches 77 to 91. Following the | figure, from which tree patterns go out a 
desigh carefully, the 100th stitch will be found | each side, it is necessary in the escalier pattern 
to belong to the branched figure, and then the | from which it starts to work two half stitches 
notation begins again from one upwards. | over one thread of canvas, instead of on 





A a iF ‘i ae = nes 
When the first row of the border has been | stitch over t 


thus completed, the second row is worked, in | come in the centre. 
which all the vacancies left in the horizontal | 


Fig. 3 





lines are filled up, and the thread is fastened 
off. The second and upper horizontal line 
is begun in the right-hand corner, and the 
branched and escalier patterns worked exactly 
as those above described; the crosses are, of 
course, already perfect. For the central pat- 
tern, consult Fig. 3. The dotted line repre- 
sefits a thread which has been run through 
the canvas to mark the middle of the work. 
This thread is, of course, withdrawn after 
the completion of the work. As every line of 
the escalier pattern requires two rows, four 
rows are necessary to complete the pattern. 
Fig. 3 represents two of these rows, the last 
quarter of the first and the first quarter of 
the second row. The remainder of the pat- 
tern is finished in two rows worked in the 
same way. In the longest arm of the central 
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| which will be found the safest and best per 
| ceptible method of fastening on a new threat. 
When the fringe has been carefully combed 
out, it is desirable to place the canvas betweel 
two damp cloths and iron it on both sides. 


oor 


ORNAMENTAL MATCH-BOX 
(APPLIQUE). 

Box of carved wood in the shape of a minia 
ture sleigh, and covered with Russian leather. 
| The little casket in the centre, intended for 
| the reception of the matches, has upon the lid 
| an appliqué embroidery of brown velvet. The 
appliqué figures are cut out of perforated caré- 
board, sewed on with"biue silk in knotted 
stitch and point russe. The wheatears are em 
| broidered with écru-colored silk in chain stiteh 
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and point russe. The ribbon-like pattern is 








{oO out on 
ier pattern § embroidered with blue silk in overeast stitel 
If stitches Fig. L | 
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The sides of the box are fitted with a prepara- ; 
arm may ™ ‘vn for striking the matches upon. 
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LAD Y’S DRESSING-SLIPPER. 
THE slipper is of black velvet, ornamented 
with a simple appliqué design in colored silk, 


y 
—S 


best per 
w thread. 
y combed 
; between 
sides. 


xX 


f a minia- 
1 leather. 
nded for 
on the lid 
vet. The 
ited card: nna 

1 knotted | fastened at the edge with buttonhole stitch. 
rs are em | It is sewn to a cork sole covered with flannel. 
ain stitch | The edge is finished with a leaf ruche of ribbon. 











TURKISH TOWEL, EMBROIDERED IN 
KNOTTED STITCH, ETC. 

THE towel is of soft éeru-colored stuff, and 
is cut about three inches at intervals up the 
| lower edge. The sides are then turned back 
|} and sewn so as to leave vandykes, and the 

space between is filled up with double wool. 
| Strands of blue weol, about eleven inches 
| Jong, are folded in half, and knotted to the 
| sides of the vandyke. Each double knot is 
| made with four strands, and consists of a right 
and left knot. The two centre strands are 
used as foundation threads, and held firmly in 
the left hand while the knot is made. For the 


left knot, place the first strand loosely over 
Fig. 1. 











the foundation thread, so that it forms a loop 
on the left side towards the right hand, and 
| hold it fast between the thumb and forefinger 
of the left hand. Then pass the fourth strand 
| over the first, then under the foundation, and 

through the loop from underneath upwards, 
draw the two strands tight, and push the knot 
to the proper distance from the vandyke. The 
richt knot is made in the same way, but in the 
| contrary direction. Begin the work with one 
| double knot in the centre of the vandyke, and 
| increase or diminish the number of double 
knots in the row according to illustration. 
Then knot each twelve strands together be- 
tween the work, and cut the cads even. 








INSERTION (CROCHET AND BRAID). 


Tus pattern requires cotton, No. 14, and a 
piece of vandyked braid, and Penelope hook, 
No. 3. The leaves are first crocheted, and are 
all worked alike; make a chain of 26, 1 treble 
in the 2ist, 2 chain, 1 long in the 18th, 2 chain, 
1 double long in the 15th, 2 chain, 1 double 
long in the 12th, 2 chain, 1 long in the 9th, 2 
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chain, 1 treble in the 6th, 2 chain, 1 treble in 
the 3d, 2 chain, one single on the 1st; work 


engraving, and sew on the braid to the linen, 
then join the two together with bars, chain 


around this 4 treble over the 3 first foundation | stitch, and picots, following the engraving 





chain, and over the next space as well, then 
work in long crochet 5 in each space until the 
18th chain, work treble over it, and at the 
point 3 treble, 2 long, 1 double long, 2 long, 3 





treble, then work down the other side of the 
leaf to correspond with that just worked ; at 
the end join neatly to the 1st treble, work 3 of 
these leaves in a spray. When finished, lay 
all on your linen in the manner depicted in the 


carefully. The border is worked in crochet; 
* 1 long on the first point of braid, one treble 
long at the bottom of the same point, and1 
long on the next, finish all off as one stiteh, 


Fig. 2.—Turkish Towel, 


— 


a 


then 2 chain, a picot of 4 chain, 1 double chain 
on the first af the 4 chain, 2 chain, a picot, 2 
chain, a picot, 2 chain ; repeat from *, working 
on the next point of braid. 
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Receipts, Ete. 


ON CARVING. 


ALTHOUGH carving with ease and eleganee is a 
yery necessary accomplishment, yet most people are 
jamentably deficient, not only in the art of dissecting 
winged game and poultry, but also in the important 
pint of knowing the parts most generally esteemed. 
Practice only can make a good carver; but the di- 
rections here given, with accompanying plates, will 
enable any one to disjoint a fowl and avoid the awk- 
wardness of distiguring a joint. 

In the first place, whatever is to be carved should 
be set in a dish sufficiently large for turning it if 
necessary; but the dish itself should not be moved 
from its position, which should be so close before the 
aarver as only to leave room for the plates. ‘The 
aarving-knife should be light, sharp, well-tempered, 
aud of a size proportioned to the joint, strength be- 
ing less required than address in the manner of using 
i. Large solid joints, such as ham, fillet of veal, and 
salt beef, cannot be cut too thin; but mutton, roast 
pork, and the other joints of veal, should never be 
served in very delicate slices. 

A Round (Buttock) or Aitch-bone of Beef.—Pare 
of from the upper part a slice from the whole sur- 
face, of atout half an inch thick, and put it aside; 
then cut thin slices of both lean and fat, in the direc- 








tin from atod. The soft fat, which resembles mar- 
row, lies at the back of the aitch-bone, below c, but 
the jirm fat is much better than the soft when eaten 
cold. 

Ribs of Beef.—Cut along the whole length of the 
bone, from end to end, either commencing in the 
centre or at one side, having the thin end towards 
you; but if boned and formed into a round, with the 
fatend doubled into the centre, it must then be cut 
inthe same manner as the round of beef. 

Sirloin of Beef.—Cut in the same manner as the 





ribs, from a to b, commencing either at the centre or 
the side. The under part should be cut across the 





} 
| 
| 





with each slice, together with a slice of the fat and 
stufling, which is skewered within the flap. 

Neck of Veal.—Cut across the ribs, from @ to b; 
the small bones, ¢ to d, being cut of. divided, and 








served separately, for it is not only a tedious but a 
vulgar operation to attempt to disjoint the ribs. 

Lin of Veal.—The joint is placed in the dish in 
the same manner as sirloin of beef, but with a toast 
put under it. The meat should be eut across the 
rivs as in the neck, serving a slice of kidney, fat, an 
toast to each person. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Lobster or Crab Cuttets.—Take out the meat of 
either a lobster or crab, mince it up, and add two 
ounces of butter, browned with one tablespoonful of 
flour, and seasoned with a little pepper, salt, and 
Cayenne. Add about half a pint of strong stock, stir 
the mixture over the fire until quite hot, and lay it 
in separate tablespoonfuls on a large dish. When 
they are cold form them into the shape of cutlets, 
brush them over with yelk of egg (beaten), dip them 
in bread-crums, fry them of a light-brown color in 
clarified beef dripping, and place them round a dish, 
with a little fried parsley in the centre. 

Economical White Soup.—Pare some Jerusalem 
artichokes; put them on to boil with an onion or two. 
When thoroughly done, rub them through a sieve; 
flavor with pepper, salt, and a little sugar, and mix 
with milk; then boil it up, and, if necessary, thicken 
with a little flour. Celery boiled and rubbed through 
with the artichokes isa great improvement. In sum- 
mer vegetable marrows, turnips, or broad beans may 
be substituted for the artichokes, and are excellent. 

A Good Chicken Pie.— Boil chickens in water 
barely to cover them, until the blood is entirely 
skimmed off. Fifteen or twenty minutes is enough. 
Take them out into a dish, and cut them up as they 


| should be carved if placed whole upon the table. If 


the skin is very thick remove it. Have ready, lined 


| with a thick paste, a deep dish, of a size proportioned 


bone, as at c for the lean, and d for the rich fat; | 


Many persons prefer the under to the upper part, 
the meat being more tender. 

Fillet of Veal.—Carve it in the same manner as the 
round of beef, but the upper slice should be cut 
somewhat thinner; as most persons like a little of 
the brown. a portion of it should be served along 


i 


to the number of chickens which you intend to use; 
put in the pieces, with the hearts and livers, in layers ; 
sprinkle each layer with flour, salt, and pepper, and 
put on each piece of chicken a thin shaving of butter ; 
do this till you have laid in all the pieces; put rather 
more of the spice, flour, and butter over the top layer 
than on the previous ones, and pour in as much of 
the liquor in which the chicken was boiled as you 
can without danger of its boiling over. Lay on the 
upper crust, and close the edges very carefully : prick 
the top with a knife. Cut leaves of crust and orna- 
ment thetop. Baketwo hours. The -rust for chicken 
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pie should be twice as rich as for fruit pies. Use 
mace and nutmeg if you wish. 

A Sauce for Stewed Steak or Stews in General. For 
one Quart.—Cut into dice one carrot, two onions, one 
head of celery, and two turnips ; fry lightly in a small 
quantity of butter; stir to prevent burning; add suf- 
ficient of brown sauce to make the required quantity ; 
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boil slowly till the vegetables are done; putinapinch | 
of sugar, a little pepper and salt, and it is fit to serve. | 


Horseradish Sauce.—One teaspoonful of made 
mustard, a very little brown sugar, two tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar, and three of cream, and as much 
fine-grated horseradish as will make it as thick as a 
custard. 


Potted Beef.—Take two pounds of tender beef (the 


| rather more than an hour. 


inside steak is the best) with a little fat, cut it into | 


small pieces, and put it into a jar with sufficient 


water to cover it; let it stew slowly in the oven or on | 
a stove for some time, taking care it does not burn. | 


When quite tender, beat it in a mortar with a little 
mace, Cayenne, salt, and butter. It must be very 
well beaten, quite to a paste; then put it into pots, 
and when cold cover with butter. 


Rissoles.—Take about half a pound of trimmings | 
of puff paste, give it three turns or folds, roll it out | 


to the thickness of a penny piece, place small balls 
of croquette meat at the distance of about twoinches 


from each other, moisten the paste around these | 


with a little egg, fold the flap of the paste over the 


balls, press all around them with the edge of the | 


thumb, cut them out with a fluted round tin cutter, 
place them on a floured dish, dip them in egg, and 
then bread crum and fry them (in hot lard) a light 
brown color; dish them up with fried parsley. 

Mutton Collops.—A few slices of a cold leg or loin 
of mutton, salt and pepper to taste, one blade of 
pounded mace, one small bunch of savory herbs 
minced very fine, two or three small onions, two or 
three ounces of butter, one dessertspoonful of flour, 
half a pint of gravy, one tablespoonful of lemon-juice. 
Cut some very thin slices from a leg or chump end of 
a loin of mutten; sprinkle them with pepper, salt, 
pounded mace, minced savory herbs, and minced 
onion; fry them in butter, stir in a dessertspvonful 
of flour, and the gravy and lemon-juice, simmer very 
gently about five or seven minutes, and serve imme- 
diately. 

To Dress a Sheep’: Head.—One sheep’s head, suffi- 
cient water to cover it, threee carrots, three turnips, 
two or three parsnips, three onions, a smal) bunch of 
parsley, one teaspoonful of pepper, three teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, quarter of a pound of oatmeal. Clean 
the head well, and let it soak in warm water for two 
hours, to get rid of the bleod ; put it into a saucepan, 
with sufficient cold water to cover it, and when it 
boils, add the vegetables, peeled and sliced, and the 
remaining ingredients; before adding the oatmeal, 
mix it to a smooth batter with a little of the liquor. 
Keep stirring till it boils up; then shut the saucepan 
closely and let it stew gently for one and a half or 
two hours. It may be thickened with rice er barley, 


but oatmeal is preferable. Sufficient for three persons, » 


Hashed Pork.—The remains of cold roast pork, 
two onions, one teaspoonful of flour, two blades of 
pounded mace, two cloves, one tablespoonfui of vine- 
gar, half a pint of gravy, pepper and salt to taste. 
Chop the onions and fry them of a nice brown, cut 
the pork into thin slices, season them with pepper 
and salt, and add these to the remaining ingredients. 
Stew gently for about half an hour, and serve gar- 
nished with sippets of toasted bread. 

Breakfast Dish.—Poached eggs and tomato sauce 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Sponge Cake.—Half a pound of loaf sugar, not 
quite a quarter of a pint of water, five eggs, one 
lemon, half a pound of flour, quarter of a teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda. Boil the sugar and water 
together until they form a thick syrup; let it cool a 
little, then pour it to the eggs, which should be pre. 
viously well whisked ; and after the eggs and syrup 
are mixed together, continue beating them fora few 
minutes. Grate the lemon-rind, mix the carbonate 
of soda with the flour, and stir these lightly to the 
other ingredients; then add the lemon-juice, and 
when the whole is thorougily mixed, pour it integ 
buttered mould, and bake in rather a quick oven for 
The remains of sponge 
cakes answer very well for trifles, light puddings 
etv., and a very stale one (if not mouldy) makes aj 
excellent tipsy-cake. 

Rock Cakes.—Break six eggs in a basin, beat them 
till very light, add one pound of pounded sugar, and 
when this is well mixed with the eggs, dredge ia 
gradually half a pound of fiour, and add a few cur. 
rants. Mix all well together, and put the dough 
with a fork on the baking tin, making it look a 
rough as possible. Bake the cakes in a moderate 
oven for half an hour; when done, allow them te 
cool, and store them away in a tin canister ina dy 
place. 

Fig Pudding.—Three-quarters of a pound of grated 
bread-crums, six ounces of suet chopped fine, halfa 
pound of figs also chopped, six ounces of moist sugar, 
some nutmeg, and a teacupful of milk and one egg; 
mix the bread and suet first, then the figs, sugar, 
nutmeg, and egg, and add the milk lastly; boil ina 
basin for four hours. Serve with sweet sauce. Hall 
the quantity can be made and boiled two hours. 

A good Receipt.—Four pounds of oatmeal, four 
pounds of treacle, one pound of sugar, one pound of 
butter, two ounces of powdered ginger. Set a pan 
before the fire with the treacle and butter init 
When dissolved, add the other ingredients, and stir 


| it as stiff as you can with a knife, but do not kneal 





it. Add a teacupful of brandy (if liked), and bake 
it in a cool oven in dripping-pans or flat dishes about 
two inches thick. Don’t turn it out till quite cold,a 
it will break, but cut it across with a knife where you 
would like it divided. It must be baked ina cool oven 

Black-cap Pudding.—Put a piece of butter intoa 
stewpan; when melted, add a teaspoonful of flour, 
stir a few minutes, but do not let it take color; add 
a gill of milk and stir on the fire until boiling, thea 
add white sugar to taste, and stir in, off the fire, the 
yelks of three eggs; whisk the whites into a stil 
froth and stir them in lightly; butter a plain mould 
well, and sprinkle the bottom with currants so as 
cover it entirely; put the pudding to steam for 
twenty minutes. Take care the water is boiling 
when the pudding is first put on, but on no account 
let it boil after, or it will be spoiled ; serve with jam 
or wine sauce. 

Barley Sugar.—Dissolve a pound and a half of 
loaf sugar in half a pint of water, with the white of 
half an egg; when it is at candy height add a tea 
cupful of strained lemon juice, and boil it quickly 
till it recovers its former state; pour it over a mat- 
ble slab, and when it becomes stiff, cut it in strips 
and twist it. 

Apple Snow.—Put twelve good tart apples in cold 
water, and set them over the fire; when soft, draia 
the water, strip the skins ‘ff the apples, core them, 
and lay them in a deep diss. Beat the whites of 
twelve eggs to a stiff froth: ; t half a pound of 


are excellent. This dish should be served very hot. | finely-powdered white sugar to the appies; beat 
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them to a stiff froth, and add the beaten eggs. Beat 
the whole to a stiff snow ; then turn it into a dessert- 
dish. 

Cake Pudding.—Three eggs, their weight in sugar, 
flour, and butter, a little grated rind of lemon. Whip 
the eggs up separately, then the butter to a cream, 
stir in the flour gently and mix all well together. 
Butter the cups, and bake them twenty minutes. 

Persian Cream.— Dissolve gently one ounce of 
isinglass in a pint of new milk, and strain; then put 
it in a clean saucepan with three ounces of sugar 
broken small, and when it boils, stir into it half a 
pint of good cream; add this liquid at first by 
spoonsful only to eight ounces of apricot or rasp- 
berry jam; mix them very smoothly, and stir the 
whole until it is nearly cold, that the jam may not 
sink to the bottom of the mould. When the liquid 
is put to the fruit and has been stirred till nearly 
cold, whisk them briskly together; and last of all, 
throw in by very small portions at a time the strained 
juice of a good lemon. Put it into a mould, and let 
it stand at least twelve hours in a cold place before 
turning out. 

Tea Cakes.—Two pounds of flour, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, quarter of a pound of butter or lard, one 
egg, a piece of German yeast the size of a walnut, 
warm milk. Put the flour (which should be perfectly 
dry) into a basin; mix with it the salt, and rub in 
the butter or lard; then beat the egg well, stir to it 
the yeast, and add these to the flour with as much 
warm milk as will make the whole into a smooth 
paste, and knead it well. Let it rise near the fire, 
and when well risen form it into cakes; place them 
on tins, Jet them rise again for a few minutes before 
putting them into the oven, and bake from a quarter 
to half an hour in a moderate oven. These are very 
nice with a few currants and a little sugar added to 
the other ingredients; they should be put in after 
the butter is rubbed in. These cakes should be but- 
tered, and eaten hot as soon as baked, but when 
stale they are very nice split and toasted; or, if 
dipped in milk, or even water, and covered witha 
basin in the oven till hot, they will be almost equal 
to new. 

Apple Jam.—Peel and core the apples, and cut 
them in thin slices; then put them into a preserving 
pan or enamelled saucepan, and to every pound of 
fruit add three-quarters of a pound of white sugar, 
broken small, and put in, tied up in a piece of coarse 
muslin, a few cloves, a small piece of ginger, and the 
rind of a lemon very thin; stir with a wooden spoon 
on a quick fire for twenty minutes or longer. If the 
apples are juicy when sufficiently boiled, the jam 
will cling to the spoon. Remove the cloves, ete., and 
put the jam into jam pots, and when quite cold tie 
them down with thick paper or bladder. To be kept 
in a cool, dry place. 

Chocolate Tart.—Mix two spoonfuls of rice-flour in 
a little milk, add ten raw eggs, beaten up in a quart 
of cream, and some salt. Simmer the cream, but 
take care not to curdle it, and then remove it from 
the fire, and add some powdered chocolate, taking 
care to mix it thoroughly with the cream. After- 
wards cover the inside of a tart-pan with some thin 
paste, pour the chocolate cream into it and bake it. 
As soon as the tart is done, cover its surface with 
powdered loaf-sugar. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cement.—A cheap and very useful cement is made 
by dissolving, say, two pennyworth of shellac in naph- 
tha, a little at a time; when the mixture is of the 
thickness of thick cream, it will mend wood, China, 





glass, jet, or anything in which a brown eolor is not 
a disfigurement. 

Marble (to Clean).—One ounce of potash, two ounees 
of whitening, and a square of yellow soap, cut into 
sinall pieces; boil all together in a saucepan, until it 
begins to thicken; apply this with a large brush to 


| the marble. If the marble is very dirty, let it remain 


on all night; if not, one hour will be sufficient. Then 
wash it carefully off with plenty of cold water and a 
sponge. Take care the mixture is not applied too 
hot. This is an old and well proved receipt. 

Stains Caused by Scorching. — For whitening 
scorched linen, it is often sufficient to wet it with 
soapsuds and lay it in the hot sun. Another method 
is, where milk is plentiful, to put one pound of white 
soap into a gallon of milk, and boil the scorched ar- 
ticle init. Another plan is, to squeeze out the juice 
of two middle-sized onions, which is boiled in half a 
pint of vinegar, with one ounce of white soap and 
two ounces of fuller’s earth; the mixture is applied 
cool to the scorched part, and when dry washed off 
with clean water. 

Cleaning Black Lace.—Wash it in skimmed milk, 
do not rub, but constantly squeeze it softly. When 
it seems clean, take it out, and put it into a little 
clean milk, also skimmed, give it another squeeze, 
and layit out directly on sheets of stout paper; touch 
it every here and there with the fingers to draw out 
the scollops and edges, lay the sheets of paper over 
the lace, and a heavy weight over all till dry. If laid 
on anything soft, the moisture is absorbed, and the 
lace will not be so new looking. 

To Clean Hair Brushes Quickly and Easily.—A 
dessertspoonful of hartshorn to a quart of cold 


brushes, and rub them together until clean. Then 
rinse well with cold water; rub dry with a towel, 
and stand upright at an open window. 


Cautions in Visiting Sick Rooms.—Never venture 
into a sick room if your are in a violent perspiration 
(if circumstances require your continuance there), 
for the moment your body becomes cold, it is in a 
state likely to absorb the infection, and give you the 
disease. Nor visit a sick person (especially if the 
complaint be of a contagious nature) with an empty 
stomach ; as this disposes the system more readily 
to receive the contagion. Inattendingasick person, 
place yourself where the air passes from the door or 
window to the bed of the diseased, not betwixt the 
diseased person and any fire that is in the room, as 
the heat of the fire will draw the infectious vapor in 
that direction, and you would run much danger fr a 
breathing it. 

Necessity of Good Ventilation in Rooms Lighted 
with Gas.—In dwelling-houses lighted by gas, the 
frequent renewal of the airis of great importance. 
A single gas-burner will consume more oxygen, and 
produce more carbonic acid to deteriorate the at- 
mosphere of a room, than six or eight candles. Iz, 
therefore, when several burners are used, no pro- 
vision is ‘made for the escape of the corrupted air 
and for the introduction of pure air from without, 
the health will necessarily suffer. 

Hair Wash to Clean the Hair.—Add to a wineglass 
of cold water half a teaspoonful of sal-volatile, and 
with a small piece of flannel or sponge well wash the 
head and hair, dividing it into partings, so that 
every part is washed. This hair wash cleanses 





quickly, and that it preserves the color of the hair 
has been proved by an experience of ten years. 
Spirits of hartshorn may be used instead of sal-vola- 
| tile, six drops to the wineglass, and applied in the 
| Same manner, 


water, in a wash-hand basin. Dip in the hair of the | 
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Editors’ Cable. 


TEACHING DEAF MUTES TO SPEAK. 

A VOLUME which has lately been published, com- 
prising the “ Proceedings of the Eleventh Anniver- 
sary of the University Convocation of the State of 
New York,” contains, among other valuable essays, 
an interesting paper, by Mrs. Charles Kelsey, of 
Cayuga Lake Academy, on “the instruction of deaf 
mutes,” describing particularly the process by which 
they are taught to articulate. This process is not, as 
many suppose, a2 modern invention. A school for 
teaching it was founded in Leipsic, by Samuel Hei- 
nicke, in 1772, and is still in existence. But long be- 
fore this, the method had been successfully tried. In 
the sixteenth century a Spanish monk, bearing a 
well-known historical name, Pedro Ponce de Leon, 
is said to have achieved remarkable results. One of 
his pupils, itisafirmed, became a priest, and another 
an officer in the army. In 1667 a work was published 
in Holland explaining the art of “lip-reading,” and 
in the latter part of that century, Emanuel Philibert, 
Prince of Savoy, born deaf, is said to have learned 
to speak four languages. Other instances are given 
by Mrs. Kelsey, showing that the method has long 
been understood—though it has only very recently 
been reduced, by Mr. Bell, to a scientific form. The 
chief difficulty has always been in finding well-quali- 
fied instructors. The system is one in which success 
depends almost entirely upon the teacher, who must 
possess a combination of qualities not often found 
together —quickness of apprehension, readiness in 
adapting the means employed to the varying capaci- 
ties of the pupils, and withal and above all, untiring 
patience. Mrs. Kelsey evidently possesses all these 
requisites in an unusual degree. We quote a pass- 
age giving an account of the manner in which she 
commences the instruction of a new pupil, who has 
just been left in her charge, and who is apt, as she 
observes, to be at first almost as strange and shy as 
a frightened kitten:— 

“Tie had come to us without knowing anything in 
the world, feeling a strong attachment for father, 
mother, and home, and an intense dread of strange 
faces and places. We must begin his lesson as much 
with a view to amuse as to instruct. Taking a bit 
of paper, we place it on the back of the hand, and 
with the mouth near it we give the sound of tie let- 
ter P, with force enough to send that bit of paper 
fiying in the air. In nine cases out of ten, the little 
pupil will try the same experiment, and give the cor- 
reet sound of the letter. Next we will show the little 
fellow that we can do the same thing without clos- 
ing the lips, and by showing him the motion of the 
tones we get the sound of T. H and S are but ex- 


ulsions of the air with the mouth in proper position. 
Next we will try the articulate sounds. r little 
pupil is easily attracted by the round shape of the 


mouth, so like the letter O we have put on the board. 
Placing one of his hands upon his own throat or 
chest, and the other on mine, he feels the vibration 
when I make the sound, and soon imitates it. OO 
and W are the same, only that the lips are drawn 
into asmaller circle. In E the vibration can be felt 
under the angle of the jaws, or on top of the head, 
or back of the neck. In giving M, the pupil will see 
that the lips are closed, and at the same time he can 
feel the vi jon on the throat and nose. Thus we 
through the alphabet, finding for each artieu- 

ate sound some place upon the throat, head, or chest, 

in which the vibration of that sound can be distinctly 
felt. Ido not mean to convey the idea that we have 
only to give all the sounds, and our unfortunate pu- 
pil can at once imitate us. Happy, indeed, would it 
for both teacher and pupil if this were the case. 





But for some sounds we may try weeks before the 
are mastered, and then only by holding the pupil's 
tongue in proper position while he gives the sound. 
K and G hard usually give more trouble than all 
other single sounds, and many times can’ only be 
mastered by first teaching the sounds of T and D, 
hen letting the pupil give these sounds, at the same 
time pressing the tongue down with a paper-folder.” 

As soon as the pupil has learned a few sounds, he 
is taught to combine them into words, at first re. 
gardless of the sense. Then the instructor passes on 
to short nouns, and so gradually to other words, 
The difficulties are great, but patience, gehtleness, 
and skill overcome them in the end, Mrs. Kelsey 
adds, with the enthusiasm which marks the devoted 
teacher, “I have no expectation that the music of 
heaven will ever sound sweeter in my ears than has 
the correctly spoken word of some poor deaf ehiid, 
when perhaps I had worked weeks to get that word 
properly articulated.” 

The pupils, it must be remembered, learn not only 
to speak, but also to understand, by the movement 
of the lips, what is said to them. On the question 
which of the two methods of teaching deaf mutesis 
to be preferred—that of articulate speech, or that of 
sign language (by movements of the fingers)—it 
would seem that there can be only a reasonable re. 
ply. Where a child is capable of learning how to 
speak and to understand what is said to him, thatis 
surely the mode of instruction which should be pre. 
ferred. But there seems no reason why both methods 
should not be taught to the same pupil. The sign 
language is easily learnt, and it has the advantage 
that those who understand it can converse without 
disturbing others. 

Mrs. Kelsey, from her experience, strongly objects 
to any system which withdraws deaf mutes from the 
society of other children. They should be brought 
up together, play together, and, as far as possible, b: 
taught together. A class of deaf mutes, who are 
learning to speak, should not, she remarks, have 
more than six or seven pupils, as each pupil must re- 
ceive individual instruction; and she suggests that 
instead of special institutions, devoted expressly to 
this object, every academy in the State should have 
suitable provision for a class of deaf pupils, This 
suggestion, made by one so well qualified to advise 
on the subject, deserves the attention of the publi¢ 
authorities throughout the country. If it can be car- 
ried into effect, it will lighten the hearts of many 
parents whose children are afflicted with this sad 
defect, by giving the hope of seeing them restored 
in a large measure to society and to general useful- 
ness. Earnest and thoughtful teachers, like Mrs 
Kelsey and Mr. Bell, who are doing much to accom- 
plish this end, are deserving of all honor and grati- 
tude. 


WILL ENGLISH BE THE UNIVERSAL SPEECH? 


Dr. Joun A. WEISSE, who lately delivered an in- 
teresting lecture in New York on the English lan- 
guage, is of opinion that that tongue will in time 
become the general medium of communicatioa. 
After remarking upon the many excellences of the 
language, and upon the circumstance that the 
nations who speak it now rule one-fourth of the 
earth’s surface, and one-fifth of its population, with 
various other facts and statistics equally impressive 
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he asks, with enthusiasm, “Who then can, who 
will, doubt that a language with such a choice vo- 
eabulary, such vast resources, and such an enter- 
prising population, is destined to become, at no dis- 
tant period, the universal language on earth ?” 

The learned lecturer, however, has apparently 
overlooked certain well-known historical facts, which 
do not favor this expectation. Under Alexander 
the Great and his successors, the Greeks were the 
dominant people in the civilized world. Their ian- 
guage wasin nothing inferior, and in many respects 
far superior, to the English. It failed, however, to 
suppress other dialects, and in time became itself 
extinct. The Latin people had a still wider and 
firmer grasp of power. Their language had great 
excellences, which seemed particularly to suit it for 
the office of a general medium of intercourse. And 
such, indeed, it seemed on the point of becoming, 
when suddenly the great Latin empire broke up, and 
a dozen new nations and languages arose out of its 
ruins. 

The English language has many claims to admira- 
tion. It is at once copious and succinct, simple in 
grammar, yet by its construction made sufficiently 
clear; and it has the advantage, like the English- 
speaking nations, of being made rich and strong by 
accessions from many widely different sources. On 
the other hand, it is harsh in pronunciation, and 
grievously irregular in orthography. It lacks the 
vivacity and precision of the French, the stately 
regularity of the Spanish, the musical grace of the 
Italian, and the happy Teutonic capacity of word- 
composition. Evenin some of its special excellences 
—in succintness and grammatical simplicity—it is 
said to be far surpassed by the Chinese, which is 
now the general speech of one-fifth of the world’s 
inhabitants. 

The truth is that every language has its merits 
and its defects, and these are such as belong to the 
people who speak it. It is no more desirable that 
one language should be spoken throughout the 
globe than that all nations should be brought toa 
dull uniformity of character and mode of life. That 
such uniformity of speech and character is not re- 
quired to ensure peace or prosperity, is shown by 
the example of the Swiss Confederation, where 
many communities, speaking various languages, 
and differing widely in mental traits, opinions, and 
ways of life, have been bound together for centuries 
in cordial and prosperous union. The great ** Fede- 
fation of the world” may, and we trust will, come to 
yass, even though all the languages in which our 
indefatigable Bible Societies pursue their invaluable 
labors should continue to flourish, and the speakers of 
each tongue should remain convinced that their own 
cherished language is superior to all the rest, 


THE BREATH OF LIFE. 


THaT “the life of man isin the blood,” and that 
the breath is the source of life, are two statements 
which seem to be, but are not, contradictory. The 
great discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
Dr. Harvey, referred the origin of this circulation 
tothe heart. It was left for a woman—one to whom 
education and science are alike largely indebted— 
to demonstrate that the office of the heart is only 
secondary, and that the true source of the move- 
ment is to be found in the action of the life-giving 
air upon the blood, through the medium of the 
lungs. As long ago as in 1832, Mrs. Emma Willard 
formed this opinion, which, after careful investiga- 
tion, she announced in an essay published in 1849. 
The proposition was favorably received by many 
physicians, but strongly combated by others. The 
eminent physiologist, Dr. John W. Draper, has 

12* 





finally given the seal of his high authority to this 
view, which may now be considered to be the ac- 
cepted scientific doctrine. 

The results of this discovery have been of great 
importance. Many persons have already owed to it 
their escape from death; and the more generally its 
purport is understood, the greater will be the bene- 
fits ensuing from it. In all cases in which persons 
have become insensible from suffocation, we now 
know what course is to be adopted. The method 
pursued in resuscitating drowning persons has of 
late years been entirely changed, and with happy 
effects. The great effort now is to promote respira- 
tion, and by this means the sufferer is not unfre- 
quently restored to animation long after all appear- 
ances of life have ceased to exist. In the cases of 
children perishing from croup, or any other ailment 
which causes a stoppage of the windpipe, the same 
method has been applied, with the like effect. In a 
late issue of the New Orleans Bulletin, an interest- 
ing essay by Dr. Thomas Nicholson, on “ Practical 
Resuscitation,” gives some striking instances which 
have occurred within the author’s own practice or 
knowledge. Among other facts, he says:— 


“Ten years ago the writer was called to see a 
child who had the one. When I reached the 
home of the child, I was told taat it was all over— 
that the little cherub had died over half an hour 
ago. From the account I got of the child’s illness 
and his physical — as I saw him, I justly inferre 
that he died of suffocation. | yet alittle warm, 
Task myself why not make a bold effort for his res- 
toration? It can dono harm, and the attempt can- 
not be wrong. I had the baby-boy made extra warm. 
I put my lips to his, and succeeded in inflating his 
collapsed lungs. To my great joy, his heart com- 
menced to leap into action and life. I carefull 
watched and cherished this new-found life until 
perpetuity was beyond doubt: and I have good rea- 
son to believe the ¥ is living to this day. 

“Two more cases of asimilar character—one lately 
in New Orleans—I have brought to life again after 
every evidence of life action had been extinct for a 
considerable time. The windpipe, therefore, may 
propeaty be regarded as the royal road to re-estab- 

ish life. In non-inflammatory croup, many a child 

perishes because the top of the windpipe or glottis 
spasmodically closes, and thus completely arrests 
the function of respiration, which will remain ar- 
rested forever if not set going again by artificial 
respiration.” 


Another instance, which the circumstances render 
even more remarkable, is thus related :— 

“Dr. Ely was one who had opposed and written 
against the theory. In the mean time, his son had 
cholera, and expired. His medical friends had left 
him, and ry was tied to the front door. Standing 
by the side of his lifeless babe, Dr. Ely said to him- 
self, ‘If this ener should be true, I might save my 
child; and, profit ng. by the example of Dr. Cart- 
wright in restoring the dead alligator (by inflating 
the lungs through the windpipe), he restored his 
child to life. Remitting his efforts too soon, again 
the infant ceased to breathe. And again, and yet 
the third time, the father restored him; and months 
afterwards the child was living and in perfect health. 
Dr. Ely then came promptly forward, and, like an 
honest man, reported the case as convincing of a 
truth which he had formerly opposed.” 

Dr. Nicholson accords to Mrs. Willard the entire 
credit of this beneficent discovery. Whenever the 
question of the capacity of woman for the investiga- 
tion of scientific truths is mooted, this notable 
achievement should not be forgotten. Mrs. Willard 
herself, however, would have cared little for the 
personal distinction, so long as she knew that the 
world was benefited by the discovery. If we now 
seize the occasion of Dr. Nicholson’s valuable essay 
to draw attention to the subject, it is with the hope 
that the method of resuscitation deduced from this 
discovery may be made more widely known, and 
may be the means of saving many precious lives, 
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POEM FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 
THE STARS. 


“SEE! the stars are coming 
In the soft blue skies ; 
Mother, look! they ’re winking, 
Are they angels’ eyes ?”’ 


**No, my son; the lustre 
Of the stars is given, 
Like the red of roses, 
By the God of Heaven.” 


“Mother, if I study 
Will God let me know 
W hy the stars He lighted, 
O’er the sky to glow ?”’ 


“Yes, my son, God made them 
Lights to shine above. 
Men should learn God’s wisdom 
By His works of love.” 


“Mother, you have told me 
eaven is the angels’ home ; 
If I pray one softly, 
Will the angel come ?”” 


“T said, my son, the angels 
Of God have places given; 
Coy God the FaTHER 
Hears our prayers in Heaven. 


“Day by day we ask Him 
For our daily food. 
Day by day God giveth 

All that He finds good. 


“ And the blessed Saviour 
Taught us how to pray: 
All mankind are children, 
All have lost their way. 


“Only God forgiveth, 
For ‘Christ’s sake’ ’tis done; 
Every soul forgiven 
Is with Christ made one. 


“ And the little children 
May have nearest place, 
For in Heaven their angels 
See our Father’s face. 


“0 to God, my darling, 
Seek Him in your prayer, 
Though we cannot see Him, 

God sees everywhere, 


“Sees us in the day-time, 
Sees us in the dark, 
Hears the sob of sorrow,— 
Songs that wake the lark! 


“Nor without His noting 
Could a sparrow fall. 
God’s life bounds eternity, 
His love encircleth all.” 





A REMINISCENCE OF LETITIA G. LANDON. 

Tus recent death of John Forster, the biographer 
of Dickens, and author of various iiterary produc- 
tions of some note, recalls to mind the fact that he 
was at one time engaged to be married to Miss Lan- 
don, and that the engagement was terminated under 
unhappy circumstances. A cruel calumny had been 
spread against her by an anonymous persecutor. 
At her request it was investigated, and was proved 
to be utterly groundless. But her sensitive nature 
ewas troubled by the fear that her future husband 
might find his mind disturbed by the mere fact that 
her fair fame had been subjected to suspicion. In 
an access of despondency, while recovering from a 
severe illness, she wrote to Mr. Forster that she 
could not allow him to consider himself bound to 
her by any possible tie. “I feel,” she added, “that, 
to give up all idea of a near and dear connection, is 
as much my duty to myself as to you. Why should 
you be exposed to the annoyance, the mortification, 
of having thé name of the woman you honor with 
regard coupled with insolent insinuation? You 
would never bear it.” 

Mr. Forster took her at her word. Mr. Laman 





Blanchard, to whom we owe these recollections, 
thus remarks upon the events which followed :— 

“L. E. L.’s marriage with Governor Maclean, of 
Cape Coast Castle, and her tragic death, happened 
within little more than a year from the day when 
the foregoing was written to Mr. Forster. It has 
been often said, by many who knew the betrothed, 
that L. E. L. was piqued at the resignation with 
which Mr. Forster received his dismissal. That a 
feeling which was not love prompted her to accept 
the suit of Mr. Maclean was evident to all her 
friends. It is probable that the authoress of ‘The 
Vow of the Peacock’ expected her lover to treat 
her with extravagant chivalry; to refuse his congé 
though given again and again; to listen to no rea. 
soning away of his love, and to worship his mistress 
only the more passionately for the dark clouds that 
had settled over her head. Whereas, she was met 
by a man of honor, who, while maintaining the com. 
pletest faith in her innocence, and remaining ready 
to marry her, was sufficiently master of himself to 
defer to her arguments when she showed cause why 
their engagement should be at an end.” 

The only “argument” which Miss Landon used 
was one which, though proper for her to urge, hardly 
seems such asa betrothed lover should have been 
willing to accept as conclusive. Believing her inno- 
cent, he should rather, one would think, have been 
impelled to sustain her to the last under her unmer- 
ited wrongs. It would be unjust, however, to cen- 
sure him without a better knowledge of the facts 
than we possess. One can only regret that such a 
wealth of genius and of noble qualities as Miss Lan- 
don possessed should not have availed to secure her 
the domestic happiness for which she yearned, and 
which, in a congenial union, she was so well quali- 
fied to confer. One may fancy, too, that Mr. For- 
ster, in his laborious and somewhat troubled literary 
career, must have sometimes regretted the loss of 
that affectionate solace and intellectual aid which 
might have brightened his existence and lifted his 
mind into a serene sphere. z 





CINCHONA TREES IN INDIA. 


NExtT to vaccination, perhaps, the most valuable 
“medical discovery” of modern times was that of 
the virtues of what is popularly known as “ Peruvian 
bark”—the product of the cinchona tree. There is, 
indeed, this difference, that while there are some (as 
we think) unreasonable skeptics, who question the 
efficacy of vaccination, there are none who doubt 
the value of quinine. Poor Livingstone, when two of 
his bearers deserted, carrying off his medicine ches 
noted in his journal that in the loss of his quinine he 
felt that he had received his death stroke; and sothe 
event sadly proved. As the tree in its native region 
was fast disappearing, it is gratifying to know that 
the Indian government, with a wise forethought, is 
providing against the suffering which might result 
from thiscause. In 1860, plants and seeds of the cin- 
chona were brought from Bolivia to India. Large 
plantations were set out in the Neilgherry hills, where 
some millions of the young trees are now growing. 
In 1873 nearly 100,000 pounds of bark were furnished 
from these plantations, and of course the quantity 
will rapidly increase. An official report on the con- 
dition of India declares that ‘cinchona cultivation 
is now entirely out of the category of experiments; 
and soon the grand object will be secured, namely, 
the provision of an abundant supply of this invalu- 
able febrifuge at so cheap a rate as to be within the 
means of the population at large.” 

As the Neilgherry hilis have a temperate climate, 
the question arises whether there are not portions of 
our own country in which this valuable tree can be 
grown to advantage, In Texas, Southern California, 
and the intervening Pegion, it would seem that there 
must be situations ~ell adapted to it. For the en- 
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couragement of any one who is inclined to try the 
experiment, it may be mentioned that the planta- 
tions in India were already, in about twelve years 
from their commencement, yielding an annual in- 
come of $80,000, ‘“‘ with prospects of large increase in 
future years.”” Thus there may be more gain, as 
weilas much more good, in a cinchona plantation, 
than in a silver mine. 





ZENANA Missions.—The temarkable and pleasing 
fact is stated, on good authority, that there are now 
no fewer than thirteen hundred zenana missions 
in Bengal and the northwest provinces of India. In 
so many instances Christian ladies are engaged in 
introducing the elements of education and religious 
knowledge into the women’s apartment of the houses 
of native gentlemen; and the work is also extending 
in the other Presidencies. This fact shows that the 
ancient prejudices of the higher class of Hindoos 
against Christianity are vanishing. Such changes of 
sentiment, though slow in commencing, often go on 
with great rapidity; and it is not impossible that 
Queen Victoria may, before death, be happy enough 
to find herself the Empress of a great Christian land 
in the East. 





Literary Botices. 

From J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A NEW GODIVA. By Stanley Hope, author of 
“Geoffrey’s Wife.” This is a pleasantly romantic 
story of English life, agreeably seasoned with sensa- 
tion, and of sufficient originality in plot to prove a 
pleasant surprise to the novel reader. It will doubt- 
less be one of the favorite books of the season. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, author of “ Patricia Kemball,”’ 
etc. Mrs. Linton has won a high place among Eng- 
lish novelists. She has been compared to George 
Eliot for the strength and brilliancy of her style. 
This, her latest novel, is a charming picture of Eng- 
lish country life, while the characters are sufficiently 
romantic to meet all the requirements of modern fic- 
titious literature. 

PHILADELPHIA ANDITS ENVIRONS. This is 
a “Centennial edition’ of a publication which has 
already received notice at our hands. The original 
book was numerously and beautifully illustrated 
with views of Philadelphia and its environs. This 
edition contains a large number of additional en- 
gravings, illustrative of the Centennial Exhibition. 
Every visitor to Philadelphia during the season 
should obtain a copy. 








From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila- 
delphia :— 

STORIES OF HOSPITAL AND CAMP. By Mrs. 
C. E. McKay. This is an old theme, but one that 
possesses ever new interest. Stories of camp and 
hospital life will be told around the hearth for many 
years yet to come; and the little audiences will listen 
with never decreasing interest. Thus, when the 
audience is the public, the interest will still be the 
same, and as long continued. Mrs. McKay tells us 
that her story consists strictly of personal observa- 
tions and experience during a period of forty months’ 
service in military hospitals at various points. She 
isa woman of keen sympathies and close observa- 
tion, and has made a very readable book indeed. 

From J. M. Stoppart & Co., Philadelphia:— 

OUR BEHAVIOR: A Manual of Etiquette and 
Dress of the Best American Society. By Mrs. E. B. 





Dugey, author of * What Women Should Know,” etc. 
This is an innovation upon most books of its class, 
inasmuch as it takes this class of literature from the 
low literary level which it has hitherto occupied, and 
brings it up to a higher standard. It departs from 
European conventional rules of etiquette and behav- 
ior, and bases its laws upon broad, American ideas, 
suited to a republican, and at the same time a highly 
educated and polished people. It is a book which 
should be in every family, in order that the children 
may become familiar with all that constitutes best 
behavior. The book is handsomely printed, and 
most elegantly bound, and, in addition to its intrin- 
sic value, will be prized as a handsome ornament 
for the centre-table. 

From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia:— 

THE PRIME MINISTER. By Anthony Trollope. 
Trollope’s works are always among the most wel- 
come to our table. This book received none the less 
hearty reception because it brought back to our no- 
tice old acquaintances, in whose welfare we have 
long felt a more than ordinary interest. The prime 
minister is none other than Plantagenet Palliser, 
the Duke of Omnium; while his lively little wife, 
Lady Glencory, makes an exceedingly attractive and 
ambitious prime ministeress. Other old friends are 
recalled to memory, among them Phineas Finn, who 
has himself been the hero of two previous novels. 
There are new characters introduced, one of them, 
Ferdinand Lopez, being a somewhat original crea- 
tion in literature. Any one who has read any of 
Trollope’s works finds himself compelled to read 
them all; therefore it is only necessary to announce 
the appearance of this book. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brotruers, Philada. :— 

SELF-RAISED; or, From the Depths. By Mrs. 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth. This is a sequel to 
‘Ishmael; or, in the Depths,” which we noticed last 
month. The story, in this volume, is brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The book is illustrated by 
a fine engraving of the residence of the author, upon 
the Potomac. 

WASHINGTON AND HIS MEN. By George Lip- 
pard, This is the second series of the ‘* Legends of 
the Revolution,” and is a book which had much 
popularity a generation since, and which is now 
being reprinted at the present appropriate period. 


From HarPER & BrorHeERsS, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

DANIEL DERONDA. By George Eliot. In two 
volumes. Vol. L The book which we have been 
promised, and for which we have so impatiently 
waited for months, has reached us at last. At least, 
the first volume isin our hands. Though it is most 
unsatisfactory to read half a story, and then be com- 
pelled to wait months for its conclusion, still it were 
better to read “ Daniel Deronda” that way, than not 
at all. We are opposed, on principle, to giving a de- 
tailed account of.the plot of a new story, and thus 
spoil its reading for others; so we can only make 
reference to this book in a general manner. Its hero 
is not, strictly speaking, a new type in fiction, but he 
is drawn with that conscientious fidelity to her ideal, 
and with that precision of touch, which make him 
almost to seem like one. The heroine is more of a 
novelty, and differs as materially from the heroines 
of other stories, as does George Eliot differ from 
other authors. She has all the brightness and sauci- 
ness of certain other characters created by George 
Eliot, while she possesses traits peculiarly her own. 
The story itself, at least that part of it which we are 
now favored with, is quite equal to its author’s best. 
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It is brilliant with wit and wisdom, every page spark- 
ling with gems which are sure to be transferred, in 
course of time, from their present setting, to add to 
the wealth of English literature in common, until 
many of them shall become as familiar as household 
words. 

HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF EUROPE. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. Revised edition in two volumes. This 
work, appearing first in 1861, received at that time 
such general attention and criticism, that any fur- 
ther review of it at this time would be a work of su- 
pererogation. It is enough to mention that it has 
been carefully revised by its author, and is now of- 
fered a second time for the criticism and approval of 
the public. It may not be amiss to mention that the 
work has been translated into nearly every European 
language, and has attracted almost unparalleled at- 
tention. Therefore, all those who are yet unfamiliar 
with it, will be fortunate in being able to obtain it as 
it bears its author’s corrections and revisions, the 
result of still more prolonged and matured study. 

EARLY MAN IN EUROPE. By Charles Rau. It 
is notevery man who has time to enter into thorough 
and prolonged study in reference to the period when 
man first made his appearance upon the earth, nor 
even to keep track of the many investigations, in va- 
rious quarters, tending to this discovery. To such, a 
volume giving briefly, yet lucidly, a digest of all the 
facts ascertained, and of hypotheses which partially 
elicited facts seem to sustain, will be very welcome. 
Such a work is the one before us. It contains the 
substance, omitting much of the detail, of all that is 
known on this interesting branch of ethnology, pre- 
pared ina plain, comprehensive, and attractive style. 
The book is profusely illustrated by representations 
of skeletons of pre-historic animals, implements, 
rude drawings, and ideal scenes of the earliest hu- 
man life. It is one of the most valuabie books of the 
month. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 
LAY. By his nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan. In two 
volumes. Vol. II. The second volume of this valua- 
ble work has already reached us. Treating, as it 
does, of the latter part of Macaulay’s life, it is even 
of more intense interest than the first volume. The 
narrative is constantly interrupted by the introduc- 
tion of letters from Macaulay himself to various 
persons, which give, even better than any biogra- 
pher could do, a picture of the man, and of his feel- 
ings and modes of thought at different periods of his 
life. A record of the career of such a man cannot 
fail to have reference, more or less, to other impor- 
tant personages which belonged to the same genera- 
tion. It is a valuable and entertaining work, and 
should find a place in every library which claims for 
itself any literary value. 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND 
ITALY. By John Richard Green, author of “A 
Short History of the English People.” This is a 
collection of sketches and essays, historical, descrip- 
tive, and sentimental, apparently the summing up 
of travel in the two countries named in the title of 
the book. They are finished in style, and interest- 
ing in matter, and will be favorably received by the 
American public, as they have already been by the 
English. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1875. Edited by Spencer F. Baird, with 
the assistance of eminent men of science. This 
publication, issued as an annual, has already become 
too well known for us to need to point out its ex- 
ceeding value. It is an imperative necessity for the 
student, or the man of intelligence, who wishes to 
keep up with the knowledge and progress of the 





times. It must be a matter for congratulation that 
so large a volume should be found necessary to 
record the discoveries and progress in arts and 
sciences of a single year. 

SELECT POEMS FROM THOMAS GRAY. Ed. 
ited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M. This 
little volume contains, first, a brief life of Gray, fol. 
lowed by his “ Elegy Written in a Country Chureh- 
yard,” “On the Spring,’b“* On the Death of a favorite 
Cat,” “On a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” 
“The Progress of Poesy,” “The Bard,” and “ Hymn 
to Adversity.” After these poems come copious 
critical and explanatory notes. The book is most 
profusely illustrated by exquisite engravings. 

M. TULLII CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECTE 
XIV. Recognovit Reinholdus Klots. Editio Altera 
Emendatior. This little book belongs to Harper's 
edition of Greek and Latin texts, and will be appre- 
ciated by the classical student. 

HARPER'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. This ge- 
ography is the work of a practical teacher, to whom 
the difficulties and requirements of the class-room 
are familiar. It has evidently been prepared with 
great care, and with a special reference to the needs 
of the geographical student of the present day. The 
work is divided into two distinct parts—a physical 
geography, and a political geography. One feature 
of the book is an industrial and commercial map of 
the United States, exhibiting the leading industries 
and resources of the country, and the various sys- 
tems of transportation by railroads and water-ways. 
The maps are numerous, handsomely tinted, and 
full; while the engravings which adorn every page, 
on an average, are exceedingly fine specimens of the 
wood engraver’s art. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, M.A. This is one of aseries of * Literature 
Primers,” edited by John Richard Green, M. A. It 
gives in a brief form, convenient for reference, a 
history of the literature of England dating as far 
back as 670, and up to the present times. 

THE LAND OF THE SKY; or, Adventures in 
Mountain By-Ways. By Christian Reid, author of 
“A Question of Honor,” ete. This title sounds as if 
it might be a book of travels; but, if it is, it reads 
suspiciously like a novel, nevertheless. If all travel- 
lers’ books were written in the same lively, story- 
telling style, there would be no possibility of their 
being called dull. It is a charming book for a sum- 
mer afternoon. There are numerous illustrations, 
which add to the attractiveness of the text. 

From SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through PorRTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND TABLE TALK OF 
BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. Edited by Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard. The success of the Bric-a-Brac 
series of books has been so complete that their pub- 
lishers find themselves justified in publishing @ 
similar series of books, to be called the “Sans-Souci- 
Series,” the first number of which is now before us. 
The book contains many interesting and amusing 
reminiscences of artists and patrons of art, and art 
matters generally. It contains four illustrations, 
portraits of Wordsworth, Haydon, Keats, and Wil- 
kie, and a fac-simile of a letter by Haydon. 

From Henry Hott & Co., New York, through 
PorTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia :— 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. A Comedy in 
Chapters. By Thomas Hardy, author of “ Far from 
the Maddening Crowd,” ete. Although compara- 
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tively a new aspirant to literary honors, Hardy is 
already recognized as one of the strongest, most 
original, freshest, and raciest of English novelists. 
There is something about his style which reminds 
one strongly of George Eliot; and, curiously enough, 
the book before us is located in the same region as 
“Daniel Doronda.”’ The story is a charming one, 
and will add to the reputation of its writer. 

MISS MOLLY. By Beatrice May Butt. An Eng- 
lish story of ordinary interest, which has appropri- 
ately found its place in the “ Leisure Hour Series.” 

From THE AMERICAN TRACT SociETy, New York :— 

RUTHIE’S VENTURE; or, Flowers, Fruits, and 
Thorns in Glenbury. By the author of ** A Summer 
in a Forest,” etc. 

ALMOST A WOMAN. By S. Annie Frost, author 
of “ Robbie’s Light,”’ ete. 

These are two excellent books for young girls, 
teaching them lessons of wisdom and self-helpful- 
ness under the most trying circumstances. They 
should find their place in every Sabbath-school li- 
brary. 


From Dopp & Mrap, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

FREE, YET FORGING THEIR OWN CHAINS. 
By C. M. Cornwall. The scene of this story is laid 
in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, and one of the 
prominent features of the plot is a strike among the 
miners. For an American story, it is not without 
merit, but that merit is not such as to give its author 
great renown. ‘ 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. A Pictureof the Strug- 
gles of our Infant Nation One Hundred Years Ago. 
By John S. C. Abbott. This is the twelfth and last of 
the “ American Pioneer and Patriot” Series. More 
than this, and something which gives the volume 
additional interest, the author tell us in his preface, 
that it is the fifty-fourth and probably the last of the 
books he has himself written during a little less than 
fifty years. At the age of three score and ten, he 
feels that his literary career has come to a close. 
His name, however, is one that will be long remem- 
bered as that of a man who has done much for the 
instruction of the American people, both young and 


id. 

THE CREW OF THE DOLPHIN. By HesbaStret- 
ton. A pleasant little English story of the sea, teach- 
ing moral lessons, yet not in a dull, prosy way. 

FAMILIAR TALKS TO BOYS. By the Rev. John 
Hall, D.D., New York. This book contains a series 
of four excellent practical lectures, addressed to 
young boys, in reference to their character and con- 
duct in life. They were not prepared with reference 
to printing, and were first put upon paper by the re- 
porter, who took them down as they were uttered. 
They are a worthy and valuable contribution to the 
juvenile literature of the day. 

From Brown & Ryan, New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

THE PATRIOT’S REFEREE; Containing the 
Declaration of Independence, The Original Articles 
of Confederation, the Constitution of the United 
States, and Washington’s Farewell Address. Com- 
piled by E. N. Carvalho. 

From RoBERT CARTER & BrotHeErRs, New York, 
through the PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
TION, Philadelphia :— 

OLIVER OF THE MILL. By Maria Louisa 
Charlesworth, author of “ Ministering Children.” 
We welcome with pleasure, after a long silence, an- 
other book by the author of ** Ministering Children,” 





a story which has held a high place in the regards of 
parents and children for many Years. “Oliver of the 
Mill” is a story of English country life, written for 
children of a larger growth, and pervaded by the 
same deep, religious feeling that marked her former 
work. 

RAYS FROM THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
By the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. Dr. Newton’s 
power of interesting children in religious truth is 
well known. By appropriate anecdotes and simple 
illustrations, he clothes Bible subjects with the in- 
terest of a story, and so wins the attention of the 
young. Jesus Christ is the theme of the book, and 
we feel sure that it will help to inspire in many a 
child’s heart love and gratitude towards its Saviour. 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
LipPrIncoTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SILVER PITCHERS. By Miss L. M. Alcott. This 
is a collection of stories in Miss Alcott’s usual at- 
tractive and spirited style. For her admirers, whose 
name is legion, no eulogy is required. That she has 
written a book is sufficient—the next step is always 
to obtain possession of the coveted treasure. 

FOR SUMMER AFTERNOONS. By Susan Cool- 
idge. These are charming stories, many of which 
have appeared in our most popular monthly maga- 
zines. The title is appropriate, and we have just 
now spent a summer afternoon very pleasantly in 
their perusal. 

THE MOUNTAINS. This model little book con- 
tains a choice selection of poems on mountains and 
mountain scenery. Among the names of authors, 
are Shakspeare, Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, Whittier, and a host of others more 
or less distinguished. A better selection on the sub- 
ject could not have been made. 

TO BUDDLECOMBE AND BACK. By F.C. Bur- 


| nand, author of “ Happy Thoughts.” Who has not 


read “ Happy Thoughts,” and enjoyed its quiet hu- 
mor and quaint, unexpected turns? This small book 
givesan amusing account of the adventures and mis- 
haps of a practical joker. Probably the author did 
not intend to moralize, but he has made a good point 
against practical jokes. 

From Lorine, Boston, through CLAXTON, REMSEN, 
& HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

LEFT-HANDED ELSA. A most charming Ger- 
man tale, half romance and half allegorical, yet 
wholly true in its moral. It is, indeed, a prose poem, 
and will be enjoyed by all who read it. 

KITTY’S CLASS-DAY; and Other Stories. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. This book contains three very 
pleasant stories, by that most charming of American 
story writers, Miss Alcott. The attractions of the 
book are increased by several spirited i!lustrations. 

SAM’S CHANCE; And How he Improvedit. By 
Horatio Alger, Jr. This volume is a sequel to the 
“Young Outlaw,” and both belong to the second of 
the * Tattered Tom Series.” 


From B. B. RussELL, Boston, through QUAKER 
Crry PUBLISHING HovusB, Philadelphia :— 

THE PROBLEM OCF HEALTH: How to Solve it. 
By Reuben Greene, M.D. This is a plain, practical, 
common-sense book, and, if its instructions were 
attended to, mankind might almost dispense with 
physicians. It is intended to enlighten the people 
in all that pertains to their general well-being, and 
to instruct them in regard to the laws of life and 
health. It is written by a physician who has brought 
the experience and observation of thirty years to 
aid him in his task. 
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Godey’s Arm-Chaie. 


AUGUST, 1876. 

THE great event of the CENTENNIAL FOURTH OF 
JuLy, and the manner in which it was celebrated, 
inspired us to delay the publication of our August 
number several days beyond our usual time, in order 
to give to those of our subscribers who had not the 
opportunity of being present in our city on that oc- 
casion, as full an account of the celebration in Inde- 
pendence Square as our space would permit. We 
* have given all the proceedings, with the exception 
of the speeches. The oration of the Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts was certainly a masterpiece. The prayer of 
Bishop Stevens was well suited to the occasion. 
Everything was conducted with that spirit of order 
which becomes a nation met together to celebrate 
an event that has brought happiness and liberty to 
millions of people. The display of the military was 
fine. The Southern regiments were welcomed with 
full, warm hearts and their appearance well de- 
served it. 





Music RECEIVED.—“ Let To-Morrow Take Care of 
To-Morrow,” a Song, dedicated to Miss Sarah T. 
Lacy, written by that eminent composer, George T. 
Swain, Esq. This is one of the finest pieces of music 
published this season. The engraving of the title- 
page, etc., was executed by that popular music en- 
graver, Mr. Theo. T. Bacher, whose office is in the 
Press building, 702 Chestnut Street. In the combi- 
nation of these two gentlemen—one as composer, 
and the other as engraver—the public will not fail 
to receive an excellent piece of sheet music. Several 
of our friends, who have practised the above piece, 
pronounce it the best issued this season. 

BEFORE giving an account of the proceedings of 
the Fourth of July, it is appropriate that we briefly 
refer to the occurrences that took place on its eve. 
From the early morn of the third of July, the city 
presented itself to the gaze of the stranger from 
abroad as one vast sea of people, assembied to do 
honor to the foundation of their republic. By night- 
fall fully 300,000 people had gathered together on our 
streets to witness the pageant that was to usher in 
the Centennial Fourth of July. And such a pageant 
no country ever witnessed. The procession con- 
sisted of trades, societies, military, members of Con- 
gress, members of State Legislatures, governors, the 
Centennial Commissioners from abroad, officers from 
foreign war vessels in the harbor, the Emperor of 
Brazil, and other foreign dignitaries. As it neared 
the precincts of Independence Hall, the hands of 
the clock were approaching the midnight hour, the 
turning point of the century. As the minute hand 
passed the XIL, there came forth the rolling sound 
of the bell, and the enthusiasm of the multitude 
burst forth in such a long, continuous cheer, inter- 
spersed with the firing of pistols, cannon, fire-works, 
ete., that it drowned the sound of the remaining 
twelve strokes. Allover the city the bells of churches, 
school-houses, factories, etc., rang forth the glad- 
some sound. Then the people returned to their 
homes; but it took them until daylight to arrive 
there. The inspiration of the scene and occasion 
produced a general rejoicing of the pedestrians on 
their way home. The Centennial Chant was sung 
all through the streets, and the people rose in the 
morning to carry out the programme that we give 
below. 


. Never in the history of the American nation has the | 





recurrence of the Fourth of July been received with 
such enthusiasm and fervor as that just passed, and 
it is probable that it will be very many years before 
such another celebration will be seen in Philadelphia. 
Commencing with the great civic pageant on Mon- 
day evening, and ending with the display of fire. 
works in the Park, it was one continuous jubilee, 
The number of strangersin the city was greater than 
at any of the recent great gatherings, The large 
cities within easy distance sent a large proportion 
of their population to Philadelphia during the few 
days immediately preceding the Fourth. 

Early in the morning the day was ushered in by 
the firing of guns from the war vessels and other lo- 
calities, and the ringing of bells and chimes in vari- 
ous portions of the city. The inevitable fire-cracker 
of course played a prominent part in the celebration, 
The chimes of St. Stephen's, St. Peter's, and Christ 
Church were rung morning, noon, and evening, and 
attracted much attention. Beck’s Philadelphia Band 
was engaged by the city authorities, and posted on 
the platform in Independence Square, and gave a 
free concert during the entire day, except while the 
ceremonies were going on in the morning. The mu- 
sic was excellent, and gave great satisfaction to large 
numbers of people who congregated in the square. 

The military display was the largest and most 
magnificent one ever seen in this city. The army 
and navy were well represented, as well as the volun 
teer organizations throughout the country, from 
Vermont to South Carolina, and they consisted of 
troops composed of material of which any country 
might feel proud. All branches of the ser vice were 
represented, and many of the regiments in line, 
from this city as well as abroad, displayed the very 
perfection of military discipline and drill and sol- 
dierly bearing generally. 

The streets through which the military passed 
were overcrowded with spectators. 

The exercises in Independence Square were the 
most completely successful of any yet held in this 
summer of anniversaries. The arrangements were 
most perfect, and were carried out so successfully 
that no hitch occurred from first to last. 

The day was a beautiful one, and, although very 
warm, a good breeze from the southwest prevented 
much suffering. Everybody was on the watch for 
distinguished people, civil and military, and as each 
was recognized they were greeted with hearty cheers, 
which were taken up by the people in the square, 
and repeated. 

By the time the platform was filled the entire square 
was covered with people packed as closely as possi- 
ble. Many of the trees near and directly in front of 
the stand were filled with men who had climbed their 
rugged trunks, and in one instance the tree was 80 
overloaded as to cause serious apprehensions of dis- 
aster. 

A few minutes after ten o’clock General Hawley 
requested all to be seated, and waved his handker- 
chief to Professor P. S. Gilmore, under whose leader- 
ship was an orchestra of eighty pieces, and a chorus 
of five hundred voices selected and trained by Pro- 
fessor Gilmore and Carl Sentz, especially for the oc- 
casion. The grand overture, “The Great Republic,” 
was then played. This overture is arranged from 
the national air, Hail Columbia, by George F. Bris- 
tow, and as its familiar strains were recognized by 
the people between the two platforms, they greeted 
its production with enthusiastic cheers. 


At a signal the following hymn was sung by the 
chorus, accompanied by the orchestra. The words 
were written expressly for the occasion by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and the music is “ Keller’s Hymu:” 
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WELCOME TO ALL NATIONS. 


Bright on the banners of lily and rose, 
Lo, the last sun of our century sets! 
Wreath the black cannon that scowled on our foes, 
All but her friendship the Nation forgets! 
All but her friends and their welcome forgets! 
These are around her: But where are her foes? 
Lo, while the sun of her century sets 
‘Peace with her garlands of lily and rose! 


Welcome! a shout like the war-trumpet swell 
Wakes the wild echoes that slumber around! 
Welcome! it quivers from Liberty’s bell; 
Welcome! the walls of her temple resound! 
Hark! the gray walls of her temple resound! 
Fade the far voices o’er hill-side and dell; 
Welcome! still whisper the echoes around; 
Welcome! still trembles on Liberty’s bell! 


Thrones of the Continent! Isles of the Sea! 
Yours are the garlands of peace we intwine; 
Welcome, once more, to the land of the free, 
Shadowed alike by the palm and the pine. 
Softly the murmur, the palm and the pine: 
“ Hushed is our strife, in the land of the free ;’’ 
Over your children their branches intwine, 
Thrones of the Continents! Isles of the Sea! 


General Joseph R. Hawley, President of the U. 8S. 
Centennial Commission, again took the stand, and 
spoke as follows:— 

Fellow-Citizens and Friends of all Nations: One 
hundred years ago the republic was proclaimed on 
this spot, and we have come together to celebrate 
to-day by peaceful and simple observance, our won- 
der, our pride, and our gratitude. These presences 
to-day prove the good-will existing among all na- 
tions. To the strangers among us a thousand wel- 
comes [applause] to the land we love, liberty, peace, 
justice, prosperity, and the blessing of God to all 
time. By direction of the Commission, I have the 
honor to announce as the presiding officer of the day, 
Hon. Thomas W. Ferry, Vice-President of the United 
States. 

The General was greeted with hearty applause 
both when he commenced and when he closed his 
remarks. 

When the audience had become sufficiently quiet, 
Hon. Thomas W. Ferry, Vice-President of the United 
States, delivered an address which was received with 
enthusiasm. Attheclose of hisaddress he requested 
the audience to join in a prayer, which was offered 
by Bishop Stevens. The audience stood reverently, 
with uncovered heads, while the prayer was being 
made. 

THE ORIGINAL DECLARATION. 

The Vice-President then introduced Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia, grandson of the statesman in the 
Continental Congress who moved the resolution 
“That these Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent.” Mr. Lee was received with 
applause, and Mayor Stokley advanced with the ori- 
ginal Declaration of Independence in a frame coy- 
ered with glass, and held it up before the people. 
The cheers which it caused, both on and off the plat- 
form, were continuous and loud. General Hawley 
then proposed three times three cheers, which were 
given with a will. 

After some time the Mayor handed it to Mr. Lee, 
who read it deliberately. He had just reached the 
words “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 

when the new bell tolled out the hour of eleven, and 
the reading was suspended until it had finished strik- 
ing. At numerous points in the reading the senti- 
i expressed were recognized and approved by 
cheers. 


THE NATIONAL ODE. 
July 4, 1876. 
L—1L 
Sun of the stately Day, 
Let Asia into the shadow drift, 
Let Europe bask in the ripened ray, 
And over the severing ocean lift 
A brow of broader splendor! 
Give light to the eager eyes 
Of the Land that waits to behold thee rise ; 
The gladness of the morning lend her, 
With triumph of noon attend her, 
And the peace of the vesper skies! 
For lo! she cometh now 
With hope on the lip and pride on the brow, 
Stronger and dearer and fairer, 
To smile on the love we bear her— 
To live as we dreamed her and sought her, 
Liberty’s latest daughter! 
In the clefts of the rocks, in the secret places, 
We found her traces; 
On the hills, in the crash of woods that fall, 
We heard her call; 
When the line of battle broke, 
We saw her face in the fiery smoke ; 
Through toil and anguish and desolation, 
We followed, and found her 
With the grace of a virgin Nation 
As a sacred zone around her! 
Who shall rejoice 
With a righteous voice, 
Far-heard through the ages, if not she ? 
For the menace is dumb that defied her, 
The doubt is dead that denicd her, 
And she stands acknowledged, and strong and free! 


IL—1. 


Ah, hark! the solemn undertone 
On every wind of human story blown. 

A large, divinely-moulded Fate 
Questions the right and purpose of a State, 

And in its plan sublime 
Our eras are the dust of Time. 
The far-off Yesterday of power 
Creeps back. with stealthy feet, 

Invades the lordship of the hour, 
And at our banquet takes the unbidden seat. 
From all unchronicled and silent ages 
Before the Future first begot the Past, 
Till History dared, at last, 
To write eternal words on granite pages; 
From Egypt’s tawny drift, and Assur’s mound, 
And where, uplifted white and far, 
Earth highest yearns to meet a star, 
And man his manhood by the Ganges found— 
Imperial heads, of old millennial sway, 
And still by some pale splendor crowned, 
Chill as a corpse-light in our full-orbed day, 
In ghostly grandeur rise 
And say, through stony lips and vacant eyes: 
“Thou that assertest freedom, power, and fame, 
Declare to us thy claim!” 


IL—2. 


On the shores of a Continent cast, 
She won the inviolate soil 
By loss of heirdom of all the Past, 
And faith in the royal right of Toil! 
She planted homes on the savage sod: 
Into the wilderness lone 
She walked with fearless feet, 
In her hand the divining-rod, 
Till the veins of the mountains beat 





With fire of metal and force of stone! 
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She set the speed of the river-head 
To turn the mills of her bread: 
She drove her ploughshare deep 
Through the prairie’s thousand-centuried sleep ; 
To the South and West and North, 
She called Pathfinder forth, 
Her faithful and sole companion, 
Where the flushed Sierra, snowy-starred, 
Her way to the sunset barred, 
And the nameless rivers in thunder and foam 
Channelled the terrible canyon! 
Nor paused, till her uttermost home 
Was built, in the smile of a softer sky 
And the glory of beauty still to be, 
Where the haunted waves of Asia die 
On the strand of the world-wide sea! 


IL—2 
The race is conquering, 
Some fierce Titanic joy of conquest knows! 
Whether in veins of serf or king, 
Our ancient blood beats restless in repose. 
Challenge of Nature unsubdued 
Awaits not man’s defiant answer long; 
For hardship, even as wrong, 
Provokes the level-eyed, heroic mood. 
This for herself she did ; but that which lies, 
As over earth the skies, 
Bending all forms in one benignant blow— 
Crowned conscience, tender care, 
Justice, that answers every bondman’s prayer, 
Freedom where Faith may lead or Thought may 
dare, 
The power of minds that know, 
Passion of hearts that feel, 
Purchased by blood and woe, 
Guarded by fire and steel— 
Hath she secured. What blazon on her shield, 
In the clear Century’s light 
Shines to the world revealed, 
Declaring nobler triumph, born of Right ? 


IL-3 


Foreseen in the vision of sages, 
Foretold when martyrs bled, 
She was born of the longing of ages, 
By the truth of the noble dead 
And the faith of the living fed! 
No blood in her lightest veins 
Frets at remembered chains, 
Nor shame of bondage has bowed her head, 
In her form and features still 
The unblenching Puritan will, 
Cavalier honor, Huguenot grace, 
The Quaker truth and sweetness, 
And the strength of the danger-girdled race 
Of Holland, biend in a proud completeness, 
From the homes of all, where her being began, 
She took what she gave to man; 
Justice, that knew no station, 
Belief as soul decreed, 
Free air for aspiration, 
Free force for independent deed! 
She takes, but to give again, 
As the sea returns the rivers in rain; 
And gathers the chosen of her seed 
From the hunted of every crown and creed. 
Her Germany dwells by a gentler Rhine; 
Her Ireland sees the old sunburst shine; 
Her France pursues some dream divine; 
Her Norway keeps his mountain pine; 
Her Italy waits by the western brine; 
And, broad-based under all, 
Is planted England’s oaken-hearted mood, 
As rich in fortitude 








As e’er went worldward from the island wall! 
Fused in her candid light, 

To one strong race all races here unite; 

Tongues melt in hers, hereditary foemen 

Forget their sword and slogan, kith and clan; 
*Twas glory, once, to be a Roman: 

She makes it glory, now, to be a Man! 


IL—3. 


Bow down! J 


Doff thine wonian crown! 

One hour forget 
The glory, and recall the debt: 

Make expiation, 

Of humbler mood, 
For the pride of thine exultation E 

O’er peril conquered and strife subdued! 

But half the right is wrested 

When victory yields her prize, 
And half the marrow tested 

When old endurance dies. 
In the sight of them that love thee, 
Bow to the Greater above thee! 

He faileth not to smite 
The idle ownership of Right, 
Nor spares to sinews fresh from trial, 
And virtues schooled in long denial, 
The tests that wait for thee 

In larger perils of prosperity. 

Here, at the Century’s awful shrine, 
Bow to thy fathers’ God—and thine! 


L—. 
Behold! she bendeth now 
Humbling the chaplet of her hundred years: 
There is a solemn sweetness on her brow, 
And in her eyes are sacred tears. 
Can she forget, 
In present joy, the burden of her debt, 
When for a captive race 
She grandly staked and won 
The total promise of her power begun, 
And bared her bosom’s grace 
To the sharp wound that inly tortures yet? 
Can she forget 
The million graves her young devotion set, 
The hands that clasp above 
From either side, in sad, returning love ? 
Can she forget, 
Here, where the Ruler of to-day, 
The Citizen of to-morrow, 
And equal thousands to rejoice and pray 
Beside these holy walls are met, 
Her birth-cry, mixed of keenest bliss and sorrow? 
Where, on July’s immortal morn 
Held forth, the people saw her head 
And shouted to the world: “The King is dead, 
But lo! the Heir is born!” 
When fire of youth, and sober trust of age, 
In farmer, soldier, priest, and sage, 
Arose and cast upon her 
Baptismal garments—never robes so fair 
Clad prince in old-word air— 
Their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor! 


IL—. 
Arise! Recrown thy head, 
Radiant with blessings of the Dead! 
Bear from this hallowed place 
The prayer that purifies thy lips, 
The light of courage that defies eclipse, 
The rose of Man’s new morning on thy face! 
Let no iconoclast 
Invade thy rising Pantheon of the Past, 
To make a blank where Adams stood, 
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To touch the Father’s sheathed and sacred blade, 
Spoil crowns on Jefferson and Franklin laid, 
Or wash from Freedom’s feet the stain of Lincoln’s 
blood! 
Hearken, as from that haunted hall 
Their voices call: 
“We lived and died for thee; 
We greatly dared that thou might’st be; 
So, from thy children still 
We claiin denials which at last fulfil, 
And freedom yielded to preserve thee free! 
Beside clear-hearted Right 
That smiles at Power’s uplifted rod, 
Plant Duties that requite, 
And Order that sustains, upon thy sod, 
And stand in stainless might 
Above all self, and only less than God!”’ 


Til.—1. 


Here may thy solemn challenge end, 
All-proving Past, and each discordance die 
Of doubtful augury, 
Or in one choral with the Present blend, 
And that half-heard, sweet harmony 
Of something nobler that our sons my see! 
Though poignant memories burn 
Of days that were, and may again return 
When thy fleet foot, O Huntress of the Woods, 
The slippery brinks of danger knew, 
And dim the eyesight grew 
That was so sure in thine old solitudes— 
Yet stays some richer sense 
Won from the mixture of thine elements, 
To guide the fragrant scheme, 
And winnow truth from each conflicting dream! 
Yet in thy blood shall live 
Some force unspent, some essence primitive, 
To seize the highest use of things; 
For Fate, to mould thee to her plan, 
Denied thee food of kings; 
Withheld the udder and the orchard fruits, 
Fed thee with the savage roots, 
And forced thy harsher milk from barren breasts of 
man! 


IIl.—2. 


O sacred Woman-Form! 
Of the first People’s need and passion wrought— 
No thin, pale ghost of Thought, 
But fair as morning and as heart's blood warm— 
Wearing thy priestly tiara on Judah's hills; 
Clear-eyed beneath Athené’s helm of gold; 
Or from Rome’s central seat, 
Hearing the pulses of the Continents beat 
In thunder where her legions rolled ; 
Compact of high, heroic hearts and wills, 
Whose being circles all 
The selfless aims of men, and all fulfils; 
Thyself not free, so long as one is thrall; 
Goddess, that as a Nation lives, 
And as a Nation dies, 
That for her children as a man defies, 
And to her children as a mother gives— 
Takes our fresh fealty now! 
No more a Chieftainess, with wampum-zone 
And feather-cinctured brow— 
No more a new Britannia, grown 
To spread an equal banner to the breeze, 
And lift thy trident o’er the double seas ; 
But with unborrowed crest, 
In thine own native beauty dressed— 
The front of pure command, the unflinching eye, 
thine own! 
VOL. xC1IL.—13 
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IIL.—3. 

Look up, look forth, and on! 

There’s light in the dawning sky; 
The clouds are parting, the night is gone: 

Prepare for the work of the day! 

Fallow thy pastures lie 

And far thy shepherds stray, 
And the fields of thy vast domain 

Are waiting for purer seed 

Of knowledge, desire, and deed, 
For keener sunshine and mellower rain! 

But keep thy garments pure: 
Pluck them back, with the old disdain, 

From touch of the hands that stain! 

So shall thy strength endure. 
Transmute into good the gold of Gain, 
Compel to beauty thy ruder powers, 

Till the bounty of coming hours 

Shall plant, on thy fields apart, 
With the oak of Toil, the rose of Art! 

Be watchful, and keep us so: 

Be strong, and fear no foe: 

Be just, and the world will know! 
With the same love love us, as we give; 

And the day shall never come, 

That finds us weak or dumb 

To join and smite and cry 
In the great task, for thee to die, 
And the greater task, for thee to live! 

BAYARD TAYLOR. 
The next piece on the musical programme was a 

Triumphal March, with a chorus, entitled “Our Na- 
tional Banner; words by Dexter Smith, of Massa. 
chusetts, music by Sir Julius Benedict, of England. 
The following are the words :— 


O’er the high and o’er the lowly 
Floats that banner bright and holy, 
In the rays of freedom’s sun; 
In the nation’s heart imbedded, 
O’er our Union newly wedded, 
One in all, and all in one. 


Let the banner wave forever, 
May its lustrous stars fade never 
Till the stars shall pale on high; 
While there’s right the wrong defeating. 
While there's hope in true heart beating, 
Truth and freedom shall not die. 


As it floated long before us, 
Be it ever floating o’er us, 

O’er our land from shore to shore; 
There are freemen yet to wave it, 
Millions who would die to save it— 

Wave it, save it, evermore. 

At the conclusion of the singing Mr. Ferry intro- 
duced the orator of the day, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, of 
New York, who was received with long continued 
cheering. He delivered an address, which occupied 
over an hour in the delivery, but to which the audi- 
ence patiently listened tothe end, though but a small 
portion of them were able to hear his voice. 

At the conclusion of the oration the chorus sang 
grandly the great ‘“‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” which was 
probably never better rendered in this city, and 
without doubt never as well in the open air. Each 
part, each solo, was distinctly heard in any part of 
the square, and it received the applause which it so 
richly deserved. 

The exercises were then closed by singing the 
Doxology, The Old Hundredth Psalm, in which all 
joined. 

After the services were ended, the people insisted 
on their right to see and call out their favouxites. 
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General Sherman yielded to the demands and stepped 
upon the platform, where he was roundly cheered. 
He was followed by General Sheridan, who was as 
warmly greeted as ever. Mr. Evarts then brought 
forward successively General Hooker, General Mc- 
Dowell, Governor Carroll, of Maryland, and Gov- 
ernor Newell, of New Jersey; and finally Governor 
Hayes, of Ohio, Republican candidate for President, 
consented to appear, and the applause was deafen- 
ing. It was regretted that Governor Tilden was not 
also present, that he might be similarly recognized. 

Mr. Ferry then called for cheers for Mr. Evarts, 
Bayard Taylor, General Hawley, the French Minis- 
ter, the British Minister, John Welsh, Governor 
Hartranft (who had been often called for but did 
not respond), and asked that in the absence of the 
Chief Magistrate, three times three should be given 
for him. The hospitality of Philadelphia also re- 
ceived three cheers, and finally the people insisted 
on giving three cheers for the Vice-President. The 
cheers were all given until everybody was hoarse, 
and then the multitude broke up slowly and dis- 
persed, some to their homes and others to hear the 
music in the square. At the close of the ceremonies 
the new bell tolled out the number of States. 


THE FIREWORKS IN THE PARK. 


Before six o’clock in the evening tke street cars on 
the different lines running to the Park began to be 
crowded with people who were bound for the Park 
to see the display of fireworks by Professor Jackson, 
and for the nexttwo or three hours they were packed 
to their utmost capacity, in some cases even the roofs 
being covered with boys and men. Carriages, wag- 
ons, transfer coaches, and every style of conveyance 
was called into requisition, and tens of thousands of 
men, women, and children who found it impossible 
to obtain transportation, thronged the streets lead- 
ing to the Park, making their way afoot. 

At the Park the scene was one that is to be seen 
but once in a lifetime. Out Callowhill, Green, Fair- 
mount Avenue, and Spring Garden Streets and Gi- 
rard Avenue came a steady stream of pedestrians 
pouring into the gates, while every street car dis- 
charged its overcrowded passengers to add to the 
throng, until by eight o’clock such a mass of people 
was assembled as has probably never before been 
seen in one place in Philadelphia, or perhaps in the 
country. The fireworks were erected on the heights 
between the Brown Street and Fairmount Avenue 
entrances, along the line of the Reading Railroad, 
facing the Schuylkill, and the whole plateau, reach- 
ing from the waterworks to Lemon Hill, and from 
the railroad to the river, was a solid, densely packed 
mass of humanity. The hills on the opposite side of 
the river were also completely covered with people. 

The preparations for the display were complete, 
and everything seemed to promise a successful and 
beautiful exhibition, when, about half-past eight 
o’clock, just as the performance commenced, by the 
burning of colored fires, the clouds which had rapidly 
been gathering began to drop rain, and vivid light- 
ning and heavy thunder mingled with the artificial 
pyrotechnics. The immense crowd, however, stood 
their ground, and the exhibition. Several handsome 
pieces were fired, with excellent effect, and were 
loudly applauded. The lightning continued frequent 
and bright, at times dimming entirely the light of 
the fireworks. 

Soon the rain began to fall more rapidly, and ina 
few minutes had increased to a heavy shower. Pro- 
fessor Jackson and his assistants hurried things 
along, and succeeded in setting off all the large 
pieees before they were destroyed by the rain, some 
of them being very elaborate and beautiful, particu- 





larly the great “Temple of Liberty,” which was last 
on the programme. The entire exhibition, however, 
which was intended to last two or three hours, was 
necessarily crowded into half an hour, a new piece 
being lighted before the one before it was entirely 
burned out, and the display closing about nine 
o’clock. Taking the circumstances of the rain into 
consideration, however, the display was highly ered. 
itable. 


Tue key of the Bastile, which is preserved at Mount 
Vernon, was presented to General Washington by 
Genera! Lafayette, after the building was destroyed 
during the French Revolution, on the 14th of July, 
1789. This prison was so accursed as a place of tor. 
ture and of suffering, that the fury of the populace 
of Paris turned against the building was the first 
great event of the French Revolution. The Bastile 
was originally a royal palace, and was built by 
Charles V., in 1369. 

Every lady should use the “ Frank Miller Crown 
Dressing” fur their own and her children’s shoes. 
It gives the richest gloss and color, and leaves the 
leather soft and pliable. It is really a very superior 
article. 


TAKE care of little things. Springsare little things, 
but they are sources of large streams; a helm is a 
little thing, but it governs the course of a ship; a 
bridle bit is a little thing, but see its practical use 
and power; nails and pegs are little things, but they 
hold large parts of buildings together. Soa word, a 
look, a frown—all are little things, but they are pow- 
erful for good or evil. Think of this, parents and 
teachers, and mind the little things in the lives and 
words and actions of the children intrusted to you. 


GENERAL SHERMAN IN A TEMPER.—A good joke 
on the general is going the rounds of the fun-loving 
coteries of Washington, the hero of which is, sad to 
say, a dog. It appears that the general owned @ 
pretty little dog, who, as may happen to dogs and 
men, got led astray. In vain they searched; he was 
gone. Each day the general listened for the pet 
dog’s honest bark baying deep-mouthed welcome as 
he drew near home. In vain; he heard no bark. But 
one day a servant rang the house-bell and handed in 
an elegantly-monogramed and sweetly-scented let- 
ter, whose contents were found to be as pompously 
follows :— 

*Pound-master and Mrs. amine present their 
compliments to the general of the army and Mrs. 
Sherman, and have the honor to say that a certain 
small dog, supposed to be the property of the gen- 
eral of the army and Mrs. Sherman, has come into 
the possession of Pound-master and Mrs. Blynstine. 
On payment of a trivial forfeit, usual in such cases, 
Pound-master and Mrs. Blynstyne will take great 
pleasure in restoring the dog to the general of the 
army and Mrs. Sherman.” 

The general of the army carefully kicked the pom- 
pous servant down stairs asa compliment to Pound- 


+ master and Mrs. Blynstine, and then sent a colored 


man to the public pound to pay the fine and redeem 
the bow-wow. So wags the world. 


THE SEWING MACHINE was invented in 1844 by 
Elias Howe, Jr., of Massachusetts. In 1845 he con- 
structed a machine considered by competent judges 
equal in all essentials to any that have succeeded it. 
Yet for several years there was no sale whatever. 
Last year the Howe Manufacturing Company alone 
sold seventy-five thousand sewing machines, while 
several of the other leading companies sold from 
twenty to fifty thousand each. Even these figures 
fail to convey an adequate idea of the benefit con- 
ferred by this single instance of Yankee ingenuity. 
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WOOING. 


A RICH man caine a wooing me, 
But he was getting old, 
And half his words were of his love, 
And half were of his gold; 
And bits of flattery and praise 
Were mingled through and throush, 
While holding out the tempting bac 
To see what I would do. 


He told how wondrous fair and brigiit 
My span of life should be, 

And told of all the many joys 
That stood in wait for me; 

And told of webs of India’s looms, 
And silks and velvets fair, 

And es ed webs of snowy sheen 
As soft as summer air. 


He told of jewels like the stars 
That jem the midnight skies, 

And diamonds whieh he said would match 
The splendor of my eyes; 

And robes that might become a queen, 
And rare and costly lace, 

Waited to deck my slender forin, 
And give it added grace. 


He said that pearls like drops of light 
Should wreath my shining hair, 
Whose auburn waves of golden tine 
Would make them seem more fair; 
And told of music and of books, 
And pictures, while a thrill 
Of hungry longing stirred my soul, 
I tried in vain to still 


My life-long dreams and_hungerings 
He wakened up anew, 

And touched a thousand hidden chords 
That shook me through and thronsa; 

And when he spoke of sunny lands 
Away bevond the sea, 

The wild, deep longings of my soul 
Were mastery of me. 


Love of the beautiful had been 
A passion strong and wild; 

I worshipped at fair nature’s shrine, 
For I was nature’s child. 

And now temptation held me fast, 
Till came the bitter thought 

That with my girlhood’s sunny years 
These olferings must be bougiit. 


I must unto another’s hands 
Give womanhood and youth, 
And at the altar pledge a vow 
Of cruel, cold untruth. 
And so a swift revulsion came, 
Of loathing and disgust, 
That tinged my pallid cheeks with shame, 
And bowed me to the dust. 


I rose again in strength and pride, 
Without regret or sigh; 
To my fond lover and his love 
I bade a kind good-by; 
And so [smothered back the dreams 
And longings as before, 
And so the short temptation passed 
And troubled me no more. 
ANNA LINDEN. 


THERE is another fellow about as impudent as 


Lizt, the pianist. This is Worth, the dressmaker. | 
A New York correspondent furnishes the following | 


information, which should be interesting to our lady 
readers :— 


“Very many ladies send regularly to the great 
man dressmaker, Worth, in Paris, for their dresses, 
both in summer and winter. Do not for a moment 
suppose all these women have seen Worth. The 
greater proportion send a photograph to him, with 
a description of the compt!exion, the color of the 
hair, eyes, ete. It is not an infrequent oceurrence 
to have the photograph returned to the owner with 


regrets at being unable ‘to compose a toilet for | 
madame.’ A lady of high fashion in this city relates | 
how she went to Worth on one occasion to have a | 


number of dresses made. He asked her to walk 
across the room. It was a medium-sized apartment. 
When she was about half across, he called to her 
from the sofa, where he was sitting, ‘Madame, that 


is enough; I cannot invent a dress for you; your 
| figure does not please me. Good-morning, madame !’ 
A mother and daughter in this city, charming wo- 
men, but newly rich and over-anxious about dress, 
wear the most exquisite toilets of Worth’s compusi- 
tion, which are entirely unique. They have bever 
been to Paris, or ‘waddled through the Tuileries,’ 
yet Worth has seen the m—that is, he has their life- 
sized pictures; he admires them, and seuds theio 
poetical and ravishing dresses.” 

Is it possible that American ladies can stand tie 
impertinence of this fellow? No lady will, we are 
| sure. Parvenues may. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., aud answers [rui tle Faslivun 
Kditress. 

in sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it wili not be al- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be seut to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we wili not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Mrs. B. H. R.—Sent necklace June 1th. 

Miss N. M.—Sent silk 16th. 

A. V. R.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mrs. B. 8. 8.—Sent necklace 19th. 

Mrs. E. 8. O.—Sent articles by express 19th. 

Miss F. M. B.—Seat patterns 21st. 

Mrs. J. H. C.—Sent goods by express 23d. 

Mrs. W. F. S.—Sent tea-tidies 231. 

Miss S. H.—Sent colored cotton 25th. 

Peter.—Sent artificial flowers 28th. 

Africano.—Sent rubber gloves 28th. 

M. E. A.—Sent ring July 1st. 

H. M.—Sent linen 8th. 

Maria.—Its previons publication prevents its ap- 
pearance in the Lapy’s Book. 

Nellie.—You did not do wrong, but you had better 
not do more than bow when you see the gentleman 
again. It would be wrong to encourage his attention, 
as you are already engaged. 

ames J. P.—We decline your charade with thanks. 
The subject is good, but the metre is very defective. 

Horace.—The expression sub-rosa, meaning “un- 
der the rose,” privately, originated in the rose being 
among the ancients a symbol of secrecy; hence it 
was their custom to hang it up at entertainments as 
a token that nothing said there should be divulged. 

Miss K.—No such MS. is in our possession. 

R. F.—The article is under consideration. 


Fashions. 














NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HavinG had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress.of the Fashion Depariment wiil 

| hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 

| warded by express to any part of the country. For 

the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here a the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
| nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
| Style of the person, on which much dependsin choice, 
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The publisher of the Lapy’s Boox has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the petees sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, eae oa gee by checks for the proposed 
ye we to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

Vo order will be attended to unless the money ts 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
baie Fl 4 accountabic for losses that may occur in re- 
selling, 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. L— Walking dress of navy-blue silk, made 
with two skirts, the lower and upper one trimmed 
with plaid grenadine of two shades of blue. The 
basque is of the grenadine, with silk sleeves. Bon- 
net of blue silk and crape, trimmed with ribbon and 
white flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Brides’ dress of white silk. The skirt hasan 
overskirt in front trimmed with fringe and wreaths 
of orange-blossoms ; the sides are trimmed with plait- 
ings; the basque with puffs of illusion and plaitings 
of Valenciennes lace. Basque bodice, trimmed with 
fringe. IRlusion veil; half wreath of orange-blos- 
soms. 

Fig. 3—Walking dress of purple grenadine and 
silk of two shades. The skirt is of the grenadine 
with trimming of silk, and silk pocket. Basque bod- 
ice of grenadine, with silk sleeves. White chip bon- 
net, trimmed with white feathers and silk. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of matelasse and brown silk. 
The underskirt is of the brown silk, the polonaise of 
the matelasse, buttoned at the side of skirt. The 
sashisof brown. Pearl-colored chip bonnet, trimmed 
with brown silk, feathers, and field-flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of two shades of green silk. 
The back breadths are of the dark silk, trimmed 
with a plaiting and ruffie. The front part, forming 
the overskirt, is made on the dress, is of the light 
shade, which is striped. The back of overskirt is 
made of this lined with the plain; it and front part 
are both trimmed with fringe. Basque bodice of 
plain green, with striped sleeves. Green crépe de 
Chine bonnet, trimmed with white feather and silk. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1—Evening dress of pink silk. The lower 
skirt trimmed with one ruffle, with narrow plaitings 
above it. Overskirt of white muslin, trimmed with 
lace and looped with pink roses. Pink silk bodice, 
trimmed with flowers and white lace. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of§gray debége. The back 
is trimmed with a plaiting, the front has an apron 
formed of plaitings and bands of silk. Basque bod- 
ice, trimmed to correspond with front. Gray chip 
bonnet, with silk crown and feather trimming it. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of écru-colored pongee. The 
lower skirt is trimmed with one band of navy-blue 
and écru plaid silk above it; the same trims the 
overskirt, basque, sleeves, and pocket, and the bows 
in the backare madeofit. Ecru chip bonnet, trimmed 
with navy-blue and éeru silk and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of black silk, made with two 
skirts, the lower one trimmed with a knife plaiting 
and heavy fringe knotted in points. The overskirt 
is trimmed to correspond; over it a sash is looped. 
Basque bodice. 

Fig. 5.—Walking morning dress of plain and striped 
pereale. The underskirt is of navy-blue, trimmed 
with two plaitings: the upper skirt and basque are 
of striped blue and gray, with plain blue trimming 
them. White straw hat, trimmed with navy-blue 
and a bird. 


Fig. 6.—Carriage dress of brown sil and écru silk 
grenadine matelasse. The underskirt is of the brown; 
the overskirt and basque bodice of the figured and 
plain grenadine, trimmed with the brown silk and 
fringe. Ecru chip, trimmed with brown silk and 
feather. 

Fig. 7.—Biack chip bonnet, trimmed with black 
lace, pink roses and berries and silk; pink flowers 
inside the brim. 

Fig. 8.—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with navy. 
blue silk, bird, and cluster of white flowers at the 
back ; silk arranged inside the brim. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1—Fashionable bonnet. 

Fig. 2—White surah body, half-fitting, with postil- 
ion basque; all the edges are piped with pink. The 
top, opened shawl-shape, is surrounded by a drawn 
band, trimmed with white lace, with inner stand-up 
collarette high at the back. Pink surah cravat, with 
bows in the middle of the body and at the bottom of 
the sleeves, which are puffed in their width, and 
trimmed at the bottom with two lace frills. 

Fig. 3.—Ladies’ drawers. 

Fig. 4.—Velvet necklet, ornamented with silver 
filagree bands, and a silver pendant from it. 

Fig. 5.—Iabit shirt of pale blue, pink, or lavender- 
colored silk, to be worn over a black or white 
dress, 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Fronfand back view of fancy apron 
for little girl, made of French Nainsook, and trimmed 
with colored ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—Fashionable umbrellas. 

Fig. 9.—Dress for girl of seven years, made of 
brown Cashmere, the front breadth striped with 
bands of écru; basque bodice. Brown straw hat, 
trimmed with brown and écru. 

Fig. 10.—Dress for girl of four years, made of white 
muslin, and trimmed with graduated ruffles at the 
sides, tucks up the front, and four ruffles in the 
back, 

Fig. 11.—Dress for girl of nine years, made of 
two shades of gray debége ; the trimming is simply 
folds of the material. 

Fig. 12.--Dress for girl of five years, made of gray 
camel’s hair, the skirt formed of alternate puffs and 
folds. Jacket to mateh. Gray chip hat, trimmed 
with silk and flowers. 

lig. 13.—Suit for boy of four years, made of écru 
camei’s hair, trimmed with brown braid and but- 
tons. Brown straw hat. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for girl of ten years made of écru- 
colored pongee, trimmed with plaitings of the same, 
and navy-blue ribbon bows, 

‘ig. 15.—Dress for girl of nine years, made of 
piqué, and trimmed with Hamburg edging. Hat of 
white chip, trimmed with white muslin. 

Fig. 16.—Suit for boy of six years, made of navy- 
blue cloth, trimmed with braid. 

Fig. 17.—White chip bonnet, trimmed with white 
silk crown, and daisies around it; ribbon bow at the 
back. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Front and back view of dress for 
little boy, made of gray linen. 

Fig. 20.—Russia leather fan, which closes. 

Fig. 21.—Black satin fan, painted; feathers on the 
top. 

Fig. 22.—Ribbon and fan for ball-dress. The fan 
isof ivory and white satin, ornamented with artificial 
flowers. 

Fig. 23.—Gray chip bonnet, trimmed with silk and 
variegated flowers; the same inside the brim. 

Fig. 24.—Ladies’ kid walking boot, trimmed with 
bow at the top; rubber elastic in the sides; the toes 





are ornamented with stitching. 
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BASQUE BODICE. 
(See Engravings, Page 124.) 

Figs. 1 and 2,—Front and back of basque bodice 
for dress. The back of sleeves and of the basque 
has puffs of silk let in it. The collar comes down in 
front to the waist.. Pockets on each front. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

We have been asked so many questions about 
fichus, Dolmans, capes, and jackets, that we con- 
sider it better to answer all the questions here, as 
they may prove of benefit to our numerous readers. 
Many desire to cut old garments over to the present 
fashionabie shape, and we will endeavor to give the 
different shapes, as these garments will be used for 
country wear during the summer. To begin with 
the shapes worn, we may almost say they are innu- 
merable. Some jackets are long all around, some 
short at the back and long in front, some tight in 
the back and loose in front, and others tight both at 
the back and in the front. The Princess of Wales 
Polonaise is one of the most ladylike garments we 
have seen foralong time. Itis a long jacket saped 
to the figure, and with coat sleeves. The skirt is 
ample, and the model we saw was trimmed with 
several rows of braid. A band of the black Cash- 
mere caine in a point below the waist at the back, 
and was also trimmed with braid. A long, pointed 
pocket at the side was trimmed with braid in the 
same manner. This is being imitated in light mate- 
rials; but in Cashmere, trimmed with military braid, 
it would be pretty and becoming to a tall figure, 
The shorter jackets are very much trimmed down 
the back with bows of gros grain and lace, in what 
the French term coguiliés. These jackets are made 
in silk, Cashmere, or material matclaing that of the 
dress. The trimmings used on silk are silk fringes, 
lace, and plaitings of the silk. Yak lace is not very 
popular, having become exceedingly common; the 
finer kinds are now used. On jackets made of the 
same material as dress, military braid, of the same 
shade or darker, is the favorite trimming. Fichus 
are of all kinds of shapes; the prettiest and newest 
are those in the shawl shape, Fichus with ends are 
still worn, and there is a pretty new trimming which 
looks very well upon them. It is made of the same 
material as the tape fringe, and is very fluffy and 
soft in effect. The handsome old-fashioned silk 
fringes with knotted headings are being worn again; 
and we have come to the conclusion that none of the 
later and newer inventions equal these in appear- 
ance or in wear. We have seen some of the little 
shawl fichus of colored crape or Cashmere einbroid- 
ered, and trimmed with one of these fringes about 
eight inches in depth, and admired them very much, 
Capes are not as much worn as last year; they are 
much trimmed at the back, and have long ends in 
front. Dolmans are very popular; these are usually 
much trimmed, and are frequently braided and em. 
broided all over. Some of these, intended for even- 
ing wear, are very pretty, being made of white 
broché, lined with white silk, and trimmed with 
ostrich and marabou feathers and chenille fringe. 
Broché is a material composed of silk, with raised 
pattern in velvet. 

For a travelling and seaside costume, we would 
suggest the very fine summer beige materials, which 
are to be had in all the newest shades of buff and 
gray. The very long polonaise comes down very 
nearly to the bottom of the underskirt in front, and 
is loosely caught up very lew down at the back, so 
that the underskirt may be either quite plain or 
merely trimmed with one flounce or plaiting at the 





back. Extremely handsome fringes, composed of 
three or four rows of fluffy woollen balls, finished 
with tassels, and in two shades of gray or brown, to 
match the dress, are in great vogue for matching 
such costumes. The costume for travelling is com- 
pleted by a short circular, trimmed all around with 
similar fringe. It has a long, pointed, and narrew 
hood, also edged with fringe at the back, and a bow 
of ribbon to match, to mark the bend of the waist in 
the middle. With a straw bonnet, trimmed with 
ribbons of the same shade, and a clusier of field- 
flowers; this will prove a very useful and elegant 
costume for the country and for the beach. 

For dressy toilets, the great skill of our costumiers 
just now consists in draping with graceful art a wide 
scarf of some rich, fancy material over a plain gored 
skirt of silk. We have already given several models 
of this style, which is not easy to explain by mere 
written descriptions; we will, however, attempt to 
give our readers some idea of a dress trimmed ew 
écharpe, which we noted as particularly tasteful. 
The dress was of palest rose-colored silk serge, the 
plain front trimmed low down with quillings of 
cream lace, put on with light torsades of rose-colored 
ribbon. The sides were covered with finely-plaited 
quillings of the material, framed in all around with 
lace. A deep quadruple Bulgare plait formed the 
heavy train atthe back. The écharpe which formed 
the tunic was a very wide one of brocaded cream 
gauze, extremely light and soft, crossed over the 
plain front part, and then arranged in a graceful 
chiffonnage at the back, finished into two unequal 
ends, richly trimmed with lace and pale pink tor- 
sades. The bodice, made Princess fashion in front, 
all in one with the skirt, was prettily ornamented 
with a plastron of quilled cream lace; at the back it 
formed a small, fancifully-shaped. basque, finished 
with rose-colored ribbon and lace. This dress is 
very beautiful for evening wear, in white; with tulle 
and lace scarf and trimmings, it would be exceed- 
ingly pretty. 

When we speak of the polonaise as being more 
fashionable than ever, this must be understood only 
of the demi-toilet style of dress, of toilets for walking 
or driving, or for ordinary wear at home. All dressy 
toilets are made with the trained Princess robe, or- 
namented with light draperies, or merely trimmed 
en quille at the sides, with lighter ornamentsin front, 
and deep, plaited train at the back. The simple 
morning dress is, by some strange whim of fashion, 
also made in the Princess fashion ; and, as it is only 
worn in the house, is always made much longer than 
the walking costume. 

Whether of linen, cambric, Cashmere, or beige, 
the robe de chambre is invariably made with pretty 
aumoniare pockets, collar and cuffs to match, and 
trimmed all down the back. The bow at the back is 
quite optional. 

Wide Elizabethan belts of Russia leather or of 
black velvet are again stylishly worn with basques, 
polonaises, and Princesse dresses, especially those 
intended for semi-dress, such as de beige, batiste, 
gingham, and plain black silk. Black velvet belts, 
with silvered buckle and clasps, are liked with va- 
rious dresses, but more especially with the gingham 
and batiste suits that are now trimmed with black 
velvet bows down the front, on the sides of the 
skirt, at the back of the neck, and on the wrists. A 
wide velvet band is then passed around the neck, 
and a silver filagree ornament worn suspended from 
it. Long white scarfs of crépe lisse, tucked in each 
end, are worn as neckties and cravat bows in mourn- 
ing. Three-cornered neckerchiefs of black net, 
fringed with tape fringe, are also used in mourning. 
Gold embroidery in linen cuffs and collars is a strik- 
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irg novelty that we do not think can fail in being 
unpopular. A single long loop of ribbon or of the 
dress trimming Is sewed on the demi-trained skirt 
of costumes, and the skirt is raised to a proper 
walking length by passing the hand through the 
loop and holding up the demi-train. Long trains of 
evening dresses are raised in the same way. Young 
ladies and misses are wearing blouse or surplice 
waists, belted, and sometimes lapped infront. Such 
dresses are pretty made of the checked Svotch, Ox. 
ford, and Madras ginghams, trimmed with white 
Hamburg work or with Sinyrna lace. Misses wear 
deep sailor collars of the material. 

The last novelty in gloves is the Duchesse glove, 
of white or écru soft Danish kid, which mould the 
hand in perfection, and are very long, being slipped 
on over the hand without buttons. For wearing 
with wash dresses, the Designeur glove is of thread 
of the same color, as long as a four-buttoned glove ; 
for white muslin or delicate organdies, it is the long 
white thread glove. For travelling and the sea-side, 
the Danish glove. Glace kid gloves are reserved for 
dressy toilets, for ceremonious visits, weddings, and 
evening parties. 

We have often been asked what is the secret of a 
true Parisian lady always being fashionably dressed. 
As we saw the reason divulged in a contemporary, 
and also well explained, we will quote it, endorsing 
the facts emphatically :— 

“In Paris the women of all classes are better 
dressed than anywhere else; and why? Some will 
answer, because they have good taste; and others, 
because they live in Paris, and consequently are 
better acquainted with every new feature of fashion. 
The Parisienne, whatever her station, never has a 
large number of toilets at one time. When she is 
not very rich, she has but one; this she wears al- 
ways, and is always in the fashion; for, by the time 
the fashion changes, her dress also is well worn, so 
that she is constantly renewing her toilet with the 
changing fashions, if only in the way of a’new trim- 
ming, @ new fringe, or a new color. Other women, 
on the contrary, provide themselves with several 
dresses at once, some of which always outlast the 
fashion. These cannot be thrown away, but are 
worn, while at the same time new dresses are made, 
in turn to grow old in the wardrobe, instead of being 
utilized at the time appointed them by fashion, 
which never stops in its career. It is the same 
thing with bonnets, coiffures, fichus, gloves, ete. 
To purchase in small quantities, and to wear the 
articles at the exact time when they are fashionable 
—this is the method of the Parisians; and 1 believe 
it is a good rule to follow forall such as are desirous 
of appearing dressed in the latest fashion.” 

Plain black grenadine dresses are no longer fash- 
ionable, stripes, plxids, and small brocaded designs 
being preferred; and for house wear they are 
trimmed with a rich color, such as cardinal red or 
violet silk. Worth makes them thus: The front 
breadths form a striped tablier of cardinal silk, al- 
ternating with plaitings of grenadine, while the 
back has a draped overskirt showing no red. The 
bodice has either a waistcoat or a Pompadour square 
of the cardinal silk, while the back has a scarf of 
the grenadine passing from one shoulder down to 
the back of the belt. Spanish lace edges the basque 
searf and overskirt. Sometimes Worth indulges his 
fancy for glittering jet on these black grenadine 
dresses. 

The revival of the Louis XV. waistcoat and long 
waistcoats of olden time, embroidered with subdued 
colors on either cream, mauve, or greenish satin, 
still continues, and is likely to become a’ fashion. 
All serts of old brocades and satins appliqué on vel- 








vet are used for them, and they are usually worn, 
either with black or gray skirts. The coat or habit 
é la Francaise accompanies this waistcoat, and it is 
made either of black silk, covered with English em- 
broidery, worked with black silk, or of black écailles 
de poisson, and the trimmings are cascades of black 
lace. For dinner dresses, these waistcoats are made 
of white damask velvet. 

The robe 2 paniers is another pretty style of dress 
introduced by M. Worth; the paniers are not bouf- 
fants, as might be imagined by the announcement; 
but, on the contrary, skirts are flatter and more 
clinging than ever, and it is the trimming which is 
arranged to describe a double and rounded tablier, 
This ornament is either passementerie, describing 
leaves or flowers in silk or jet; or lace is sometimes 
used. The Baroness Alphonse de Rothschild wore, 
at a ball she gave recently, a pale green faille dress, 
with paniers on the back of the skirt simulated with 
white lace and white jet. Her daughter, Baroness 
Bettina de Rothschild, wore pink tulle, studded in 
front with pink roses. 

The soft silky materials called Louis XVI. fabrics, 
which are of the same nature as foulards, but hand. 
somer, are much worn. They have light grounds, 
with dark leaves on them, and dark grounds, with 
light leaves; bronze leaves on acream ground, sil- 
ver-gray leaves on a steel ground, and navy-blue 
leaves on a cream ground, are the most popular 
contrasts; red bows are often to be seen on the dark. 
blue dresses, and poppy-red sashes on écru dresses, 

The prettiest écru dresses this season are made of 
Chinese silk in the natural color. They wash as 
well as linen, and are usually trimmed with bows 
and bands of black velvet; but when they are in- 
tended to be washed frequently, the new luce called 
point Frangais is used in the place of velvet. This 
point Frangais, which is of thread, and very pretty, 
is also worn on both éeru and white linen dresses. 
The striped linens—one stripe thick and the alter- 
nate stripes open—are often made with square 
basques in front and a postilion basque at the back, 
a bib and butterfly bows down the front; the tunie 
is square, with a ladder of bows at the side. The 
striped gray and red and gray and blue Vichy cloths, 
likewise gray Madras Jinens, are still in favor for 
morning costumes; the claret Madras cottons are 
also worn. They are much smartened by the addi- 
tion of a handsome faille sash, cut from piece silk; 
this is fastened at the waist, where they form two 
large loops,falling in two wideends. Linen dresses, 
trimmed with white embroidery, are also very use- 
ful for morning wear; they consist of a skirt and 
polonaise, and the latter is always a darker shade 
than the former. The polonaise, which is very long, 
is not absolutely close fitting in front, although it 
falls well into the figure at the back, where it is 
looped up gracefully and without formality. The 
trimming consists of a band of linen embroidered in 
satin stitch, and there arethree embroidered flounces 
on the skirt. There is quite a variety of colors in 
these linen dresses—black, with iron-gray or black 
polonaise, for mourning, chestnut-brown and gray, 
Havanna brown, and écru, etc. These costumes are 
sold ready made at the mugasins de noveautés, and 
generally with a parasol to match. 

The white muslin toilets for fétes are also made 
with polonatses, cut short in front to show the tablier 
of embroidered frills on the underskirt. Sometimes 
the polonaise is worked all over with small eyelet 
holes; long looped bows of brocaded ribbon, black 
on one side and pink an the other, are the trimming. 
Contrasts of color are likewise used on these white 
muslin overdresses, such as chocolate and pale pink, 
navy-blue, and deep cardinal red. FASHION. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 





COLGATE & CO.’S 
Be TOILET WATER. 











aBWe 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD, 
THIS justly celebrated DIETETIC on fa, 
> composition, my pencipall uy the the G N_ deri 
from the Whi Wheat Jo] a solid 

Tt has tel ren crt we 

tified to by a Fit Std Ehoat 
re ay 
scloub aa the re! 

Safest, Most Acceptable and Reliable Food 
FOR THE GROWTH OF INFANTS AND CIIl- 
DREN, AND FOR MOTHERS LACKING SUFFI- 
CIENTN UOURISHMENT FOR THEIR OFFSPRING 


nlike those tions made from animal or vi- 
a. matter, w are liable to ms the — 
end irritate the stive organs, it embraces in 


clementary composition— 


whichis eas of Digestion ~ecver consttpatiag. 
That which hig Find acd friendly to the rain, 
#21 That which acts as a preveative of thoce 
Intestinal Disardsrs incidental to childhood, 
And while it would be difficult toconce 
in rood or Dessert more creamy and donee 
mcre nourishing and strengthening as an aliment in 


Bovers, Putmenary Complaints, Dyspepsia, 
General Sebaige 


Its rare moticindl excellence in all intestinal Dis- 
eae 

DyAaNEELY, ¢ CHRONIC DIARRHGA AND 

CHOLERA INFANTUM, 

pa maa Qeecateaeity proven, See circulars for 
SStlmoniais, 

Sold by Drugzists in the princi cities of 
t y ep pal tho 


JOHN CARLE & 
158 \ Water Streot, Now York. 








Lp Madame FOY'S 
“4/Z CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


»\ \ iy Wn Increases in Popularity every Year, 
d And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE 
is acknowledged THE BEST ARTICLE of the 
kind ever made. 
For sale by a!l leading jobbers and retailers. 
Beware of imitations and infringements. 


Manufactured Solely by 


FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


ul 20 ~ day at home. Samples worth #1 
ree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 
GUNS Revolvers, &c. Latest styles; lowest prices. 


Sentanywhere c.0.D. forexamination. Price 
List free. Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburg, Pa. 


12 aday athome. Agents wanted, Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


9 FANCY CARDS, New Styles, with name, 10 cts., 
5 post paia. J. B. Husted, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 

Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL 
DcerARTMENT, Price #2 50 in advance; $3 if not 
paid in advance, Address 


P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORTH KNOWING! WHAT? 

How to color, re-color, and restore, any faded or 
dingy fabrics or fancy articles. Very Tull” directions 
are ‘Elv en with every package of LEAMON’sS ANILINE 
Dyes for all such uses. Nothing can excel the ease 
and certainty with which these brilliant Dyes can 
be used. With almost no trouble, many articles can 
be made as good as new, and thus ladies can make 
a@ great saving. Silks, Woollens, and Cotton take 
sp endid color. Give them a trial Use Leamon’s 

yes. 


BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 

A copy will be sent on receipt of $4.50. Address 
L. A. GODBY, 

N.E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
































Fr. WATT, 


Act., Manufacturer and Dealer, Wholesale and Retail, 


Trunks, Travelling Bags, Valises, Satchels, and Leather Goods 
OF ALL KINDS. 
AT TEI OLD STAND, 
No. 14 N. Fourth St., between Market and Conmerce, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





COLLINS, 


PRINTER, 


705 Jayne. Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, JOBBING GENERALLY. 


Printing in all its Departments. 


UnsurpasseD FaciLiTiEs FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF A Book. 
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GroDEbY’sS 


LADY'S BOOK. 


18376. Volume 93. 1876. 


The Oldest Magazine in America. 
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CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THESE ILLUSTRATIONS GIVE UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. NO OTHER MAGAZINE HAS 
AS YET ATTEMPTED THIS FEATURE. 
anv 

. 
SONIAVUONA THULS 


‘SHLV Id NOTHSVA AHUYOTOO 


STORIES BY CELEBRATED WRITERS. 
A PREMIUM CHROMO 
“THE MORNING CALL.” 


To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays 
in Advance for 1876, and remits direct to this office. 


BE See Second Page of Cover for Terms, Clubbing, etc. 
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McCallum, Standard Lotta Bustle. 
Crease, & Sloan.) #2 


ALL STYLES OF . 


CA RP ETING S. The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other 


Bustle in che market several times over. Diplomas 
have been awarded them each by the Ameri- 


can, Insti h h 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE = [Siihatra'rotta Bustie, is’ laced back for narrow 


ipally containing the same outvieing 


AND IMPORTATION. —_- ete not found In any other. Hughie nd perteae 








g ees tty coo For aerow dreniey it is 
og sing 1 the Lottas are perfection. a he 
est, ortaipetl and most comfortable 

ustle, of any ‘required a style, or siz 


sustaining no injury 3 by pressing, and the cheapest 
AND in the. market... These are requirements that a 
other Bustles signally fa fail to meet. 1, 3, as best A, 
ing; also 15, 18, 
A. W. THOoOM™MASB, 


Putentes and P cpaeey~ Manuieeerer, pe White 


CHESTNUT» ST,, | 222 
A at é& co Wholesale Dealers 
in Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
xs reet. aero: of Fine Book, 


PHILADELPHIA. and mJ. and enh pers at their Wissahickon 
H=TRA NOTICE. 
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Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING — - . - $1.75 
THE OLD MILL - - - 1.50 
THE SINGING LESSON - 75 
MY PET - - - : - 75 
OUR DARLING - - 75 
TRUE TO NATURE - 75 
THE RESCUE - - - - 75 


Address _* L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








JT. Ee CAMP, 


e090 Chestnut, amdci G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
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THE CENTENNIAL 


| ART GALLERY, |e 


| Fourteen Historical Steel-Plate Illustrations. 


Also, Views of the Centennial Buildings—<Art Gallery, 7 
Main Building, Machinery Hall, Women’s Pavilion, Agricul- | 
| tural Building, Horticultural Building, Callowhill Street 
| Bridge, and Girard Avenue Bridge. a 


‘Price SO Cents, 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 















For Sale by all News-Dealers. 
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